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Ill  eiRht 
ister  of 


I  HAVE  undertaken  to  write  a  Life  of  Jesus,  the 
Christ,  in  the  hope  of  inspiring  a  deeper  interest 
m  the  noble  Personage  of  whom  those  matchless 
histories,  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  are  the  chief  authentic  memorials.  I  have 
endeavored  to  present  scenes  that  occurred  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  as  they  would  appear  to  modern  eyes 
if  the  events  had  taken  place  in  our  day. 

The   Lives  of  Christ  which  have  appeared  of  late 
years  have  naturally  partaken  largely  of  the  dialectic 
and   critical   spirit.       They   have   either   attacked   or 
defended.      The  Gospel,  like  a  city  of  four  gates,  has 
been  taken  and  retaken  by  alternate  parties,  or  held 
m  part  by  opposing   hosts,  while   on  every  side  the 
marks  of  siege  and  defence  cover  the  ground.      This 
may  be  unfortunate,  but  it  is  necessary.     As  long  as 
great  learning  and  acute  criticism  are  brought  to  assail 
the   text  of  the  Gospels,  their  historic  authenticity, 
the  truth  of  their  contents,  and  the  ethical  nature  of 
their  teachings,  so  long  must  great  learning  and  sound 
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])liil()sophy  be  brought  to  the  defence  of  those  precious 
documents. 

But  such  controversial  Lives  of  Christ  are  not  the 
best  for  general  reading.  While  they  may  lead 
scholars  from  doubt  to  certainty,  they  are  likely  to 
lead  plain  people  from  certainty  into  doubt,  and  to 
leave  them  there.  I  have  therefore  studiously  avoided 
a  polemic  spirit,  seeking  to  produce  conviction  without 
controversy. 

Joubert^  finely  says :  "  State  truths  of  sentiment, 
and  do  not  try  to  prove  them.  There  is  danger  in 
such  proofs ;  for  in  arguing  it  is  necessary  to  treat 
that  which  is  in  question  as  something  problematic ; 
now  that  which  we  accustom  ourselves  to  treat  as 
problematic  ends  by  appearing  to  us  as  really  doubt- 
ful. In  things  that  are  visible  and  palpable,  never 
prove  what  is  believed  already ;  in  things  that  are 
certain  and  mysterious, — mysterious  by  their  great- 
ness and  by  their  nature, — make  peojile  believe 
them,  and  do  not  prove  them ;  in  things  that  are 
matters  of  practice  and  duty,  command,  and  do  not 
explain.  '  Fear  God '  has  made  many  men  pious  ; 
the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  have  made  many 
men  atheists.  From  the  defiance  springs  the  attack ; 
the  advocate  begets  in  his  hearers  a  wish  to  pick  holes ; 
and  men  are  almost  always  led  on  from  a  desire  to  con- 
tradict the  doctor  to  the  desire  to  contradict  the  doctrine. 
Make  Truth  lovely,  and  do  not  try  to  arm  her." 


k 


^ 


As  finoted  by  Matthew  Arnold,  .En.iai/s  in  Criticism,  p.  234  (London  ed.),  18(55. 
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The  history  of  the  text,  the  authenticity  of  the 
several  narratives,  the  many  philosophical  (|iiestions 
that  must  arise  in  such  a  field,  I  have  not  formally  dis- 
cussed ;  still  less  have  I  paused  to  disj)ute  and  answer 
the  thousands  of  objections  which  swarm  around  the 
narrative  in  the  books  of  the  sceptical  school  of  criti- 
cism. Such  a  labor,  while  very  important,  would  con- 
stitute a  work  quite  distinct  from  that  which  1  have 
proposed,  and  would  infuse  into  the  discussion  a  con- 
troversial element  which  T  have  especiall}/  sought  to 
avoid,  as  inconsistent  with  the  moral  ends  which  I  had 
in  view. 

1  have  however  attentively  considered  whatever  has 
been  said,  on  every  side,  in  the  works  of  critical  ob- 
jectors, and  have  endeavored  as  far  as  possible  so  to 
state  the  facts  as  to  take  away  the  grounds  from  w  hich 
the  objections  were  aimed. 

Writing  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Gospels  as  au- 
thentic historical  documents,  and  with  the  nature  and 
teachings  of  the  great  Personage  whom  they  describe, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  I  have  not  attempted 
to  show  the  Avorld  what  Matthew^  and  John  ought  to 
have  heard  and  to  have  seen,  but  did  not ;  nor  what 
things  they  did  not  see  or  hear,  but  in  their  simplicity 
believed  that  they  did.  In  short,  I  have  not  invented 
a  Life  of  Jesus  to  suit  the  critical  philosophy  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  Jesus  of  the  four  Evangelists  for  wellnigh  two 
thousand  years  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon 
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the  hoart,  tlu;  uiulerstJUuliiiLf,  and  the  iniii^niiutioii  oC 
iiiaukiiul.  It  is  tliat  Josus,  aiul  not  a  iiumIimii  suhsti- 
tutu,  whom  I  have  soui^'lit  to  (Icjtict,  in  iiis  lilo,  his 
Hocial  rolationH,  his  disposition,  his  (hu'ds  :iiid  doctrines. 

Tliis  work  has  been  delayed  far  hryond  the  (expecta- 
tion oftlie  ))uhlisliers,  without  fault  of  theirs,  but  simply 
because,  with  the  other  duties  iii('und)ent  upon  nie,  I 
could  not  make  haste  faster  than  I  have.  Even  after 
so  loni;'  a  delay  the  first  ]*art  only  is  ready  to  go  forth  ; 
and  for  the  second  I  am  ol)li<4ed  to  solicit  the  [tatience  of 
my  reailei's.      iJut  1  aim  to  complete  it  within  the  year. 

The  order  of  time  in  the  four  Evangelists  has  always 
been  a  perplexity  to  harmonists,  and  it  seems  likely 
never  to  be  less.  But  tliis  is  more  especially  charac- 
teristic of  details  whose  value  is  little  affected  by  the 
question  of  chronological  order,  than  of  the  great  facts 
of  the  life  of  Jesus. 

I  have  followed,  though  not  without  variations,  the 
order  given  by  Ellicott,^  and  especially  Andrews.^  No 
two  harmonists  ever  did  agree  in  all  pni'ticulars,  and  it 
is  scarcely  possible  that  any  two  ever  will.  The  very 
structure  of  the  Gospels  makes  it  wellnigh  impossible. 
They  are  not  like  the  "dissected  maps,"  or  pictures, 
whose  severed  parts  can,  with  some  patience,  be  fitted 
together  into  the  original  whole,  a  hundred  times  e.v- 
actly  alike.  They  are  little  n)ore,  often,  than  copious 
indexes  of  a  voluminous  life,  without  dates  or  order. 


'  Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jcskh  Christ.     ( '.  .1.  iilllicott. 
'  The  Life  of  Our  Lord  upon  I-'urlh.     Sjiiuut.!!  J.  Aiiilrows. 
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INTRODUCTUllV. 

How  well    tiK.    Hebrew  Priest,   but   ospecially  ti.e 
1  rophet  l,a<l  done  liis  work,  «u,y  best  be  seen  in  tliat 
moral  element  wl.ieh  made  Judaism  to  religion  what 
t  le  Greek  spirit  bad  been  to  the  intellectual  life  of 
tI.e  workl.     \owbere  out  of  Jud,ca  were  to  be  found 
«iu-Ii  passionate  moral  lerv'or  and  such  intense  spiriti-al 
yeannngs.     But  this  spirit,  had  spent  itself  as  a  for- 
..mtive  power;  it  bad  alrea.ly  overshot  the  multitude, 
while    higher  natures  were   goaded   by  it  to  excess 
there  was  need  of  a  new  religious  education.     This 
was  the  desire  and  expectation  of  the  best  men  of 
the  Jewish   (Ihureii.     How  their  spiritual  .piiekeni,.. 
was  to  come,  they  knew  not       That  it  was   .•o,i,i„° 
was  generally  believed,  and  also  that  the  approacir. 
mg  deliverance  would  in  some  mysterious  way  bring 
God  nearer  to  laen.     '-Of  the  day  and  of  the  hour" 
knew  no  >nan.     The  day  had  come  when  a  new  mani- 
festation ol  flod  was  to  be  made.      A  God  of  bolii,e,s,s, 
a  God  of  power,  and  a  God  of  mercy  had  been  clearly 
revealed      Tlie  Divine  Spirit  wa„  now  to  be  clothed 
w.tb  Hesh,  subjected  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  matter. 
J.li.ced  ni  those  conditions  in  which  men  live,  become 
the  subject  of  care,  weariness,  sorrow,  and  of  death 
itseli, 
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Tin:  LIFE  OF  JESUS,   THE  CHRIST. 


The  liistory  of  this  uivine  inciirnation  wo  are  now 
to  trace,  in  .so  far  as  the  religious  knowledge  \'liich  has 
sprung  from  it  can  be  carried  back  to  its  sources,  and 
Ix;  made  to  illustrate  the  sublime  truths  and  events 
of  the  Lord's  earthly  mission. 

Since  there  are  four  inspired  lives  of  our  Lord.  —  two 
of  them  bv  the  hands  of  disciples  who  were  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  events  recorded,  namely,  those  l)y  Mat- 
tliew  and  John,  and  two,  those  of  Mark  and  Luke,  l)y 
men  who,  though  not  disciples,  were  yet  the  com- 
panions of  the  Apostles,  and  derived  their  materials,  in 
j)art,  from  them, — why  should  it  l)e  necessary  to  frame 
other  histories  of  Jesus,  the  Christ?  Since  the  mate- 
I'ials  for  any  new  life  of  Christ  must  be  derived  from 
the  four  Evangelists,  is  it  likely  that  uninspired  men, 
after  a  lapse  of  nearly  nineteen  hundred  years,  can 
do  better  than  Ihc//  did  who  were  either  witnesses  or 
contemporaries  of  the  Lord,  and  who  were  appointed 
and  guided  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  make  a  record  of 
truth  for  all  time  ? 

Thy  impression  produced  by  such  suggestions  will  be 
niiiterially  modiued  upon  a  close  examination  of  the 
Gospels. 

1,  The  very  fact  that  there  are  four  lives,  which 
strikes  one  as  a  fourfold  blessing,  and  which  surelj 
is  an  advantage,  carries  with  it  also  certain  disadvan- 
tages. .  For  a  clear  view  of  the  life  and  teachings 
of  our  Lord,  four  fields  are  to  be  reaped  instead  of 
one. 

The  early  ages  needed  testimony;  our  age  needs 
teaching.  Four  witnesses  are  better  for  testimony. 
But  for  biography  one  complete  narrative,  combining 
in  it  the  materials  of  the  four,  woidd  have  given  a  pic- 
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ture  of  our  Lord  more  in  accorduiice  with  the  habits 
and  wants  of  men  in  our  day. 

This  diversit}'  of  witnesses  su1)serves  other  important 
ends.  No  single  man  could  have  represented  all  sides 
of  the  Saviour's  teaching.  A  comparison  of  Matthew's 
Gospel  with  that  of  John  will  show  how  much  would 
have  been  lost,  had  there  been  only  a  single  collector 
and  reporter  of  Christ's  discourses. 

It  is  not  easy,  even  for  one  trained  to  investigation, 
to  gather  out  of  the  four  Evangelists  a  clear  and  con- 
sistent narrative  of  our  Lord's  ministry ;  and  still  less 
will  imstudious  men  succeed  in  doing  it. 

No  one  will  deny  that  every  Christian  man  should 
heek  a  comprehensive,  and  not  a  fragmentary,  kriowl- 
edge  of  his  Lord.  In  other  words,  every  Christian 
reader  seeks,  for  himself,  out  of  the  other  four,  to 
weave  a  liftli-life  of  Christ.  Why  should  not  this  in- 
dispensal)le  work  be  performed  for  men,  with  all  the 
aids  of  elaborate  investigation? 

2.  The  impression  derived  from  this  general  view  is 
greatly  strengthened  by  a  critical  examination  of  the 
contents  of  the  Gospels. 

It  is  one  of  the  striking  facts  in  history,  that  One 
whose  teachings  were  to  revolutionize  human  ideas, 
and  to  create  a  new  era  in  the  world's  affairs,  did  not 
commit  a  single  syllable  to  paper,  and  did  not  organize 
a.  single  institution.  An  imlimited  power  of  acting 
upon  the  world  without  these  subsidiary  and,  to  mcjn, 
indispensable  instruments, — viz.  writing  and  organiza- 
tion,—  and  only  by  the  enunciation  of  absolute  truths 
in  their  relation  to  human  conduct,  is  one  of  the  marks 
of  Divinity. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Jesus  appointed  any  of  his 
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disciples  to  perform  the  work  of  an  liistorian.  None 
of  them  claim  such  authorization.  Only  Luke  ^  makes 
any  reference  to  the  motives  which  led  him  to  under- 
take the  task  of  writing,  and  he  claims  no  other  than 
a  personal  desire  to  record  a  knowledge  which  he 
deemed  fuller  than  that  of  others. 

The  four  Gospels  are  evidently  final  and  authorita- 
tive collections  of  oral  histories  and  compilations  of 
narratives  which  were  already  circulating  among  the 
early  Christians.  In  the  cases  of  Matthew  and  John, 
these  materials  were  wrought  upon  the  fabric  of  tluMr 
own  personal  observation  and  experience. 

There  is  in  none  of  them  any  consistent  regard  to 
the  order  of  time  or  of  place.  The  principle  of  arrange- 
ment evidently  is  to  be  found  in  the  moral  similari- 
ties of  the  materials,  and  not  in  their  chronologicjd  se- 
quences. Different  events  are  clustered  together  which 
were  widely  separated.  Whole  chapters  of  parables 
are  given  as  if  they  had  been  delivered  in  a  single 
discourse.  We  should  never  have  kno\  n  from  Mat- 
thew, Mnrk,  or  Luke,  that  our  Lord  was  accustomed 
to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  great  Jewish  feasts ;  but 
we  do  get  it  from  John,  who  is  mainly  concerned  with 
the  history  and  discourses  of  his  Master  in  Juda}a. 
Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  bestows  his  attention 
upon  that  part  of  the  Saviour's  life  which  was  spent 
in  Galilee.     Moreover,  he  seldom  enters,  as  John  does, 
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*  Luke  i,  1-4.  "Forasmuch  ao  many  liaA'C  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth 
in  order  a  declaration  of  those  things  whidi  are  most  surely  helieved  among 
us,  even  as  they  delivered  them  unto  us,  Avhich  from  the  beginniuii;  were  eye- 
witnesses, and  ministers  of  the  word;  it  seemed  good  to  me  also,  liavinghad 
perfect  imderstanding  of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to  write  unto  thee  in 
order,  most  excellent  Tlieophilus,  Ihat  thou  mightest  know  the  certainty  of 
those  things  wherein  tliou  hast  been  instructed." 
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upon  interior  and  profoundly  spiritual  experiences. 
John  almost  as  little  notices  the  merely  external  facts 
and  events  of  the  Lord's  life,  which  Matthew  habitually 
regards.^ 

In  their  structure  the  Evano-elical  narratives  have 
been  well  compared  to  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of 
Socrates,  They  arc  clusters  of  events,  parables,  mir- 
acles, discourses,  in  which  the  order  of  time  is  some- 
times obscure,  and  sometimes  wholly  inverted. 

In  every  age  of  the  Church  it  has  been  deemed  wise 
to  attempt  to  form  a  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels. 
Since  the  year  A.  D.  1500,  there  have  been  more  than 
ffflf  harmonics  made  by  most  eminent  Christian  schol- 
ars. Of  Lives  of  Christ  and  PLirmonies  there  have 
been  more  than  one  hunih'cd  and  fff/f. 

But  for  some  such  help,  the  difficulties  arising  from  a 
comparison  of  the  diflerent  narratives  would  be  insolu- 
ble. Many  obstacles  are  thus  removed,  many  apparent 
contradictions  are  congruously  explained,  many  appar- 
ent inconsistencies  are  harmonized  ;  and  it  is  shown 
that,  of  the  inexplicable  facts  remaining,  none  are  im- 
portant,—  certainly  not  as  respects  the  great  truths  or 
the  essential  events  of  the  narrative. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  no  equal  amount  of  truth  was 
ever  expressed  in  a  mode  so  well  fitted  for  miiversal 
circulation.     And  jQiy  as  the  Gospels  were  written  by 

'  "The  first  three  EvannjclistS'JcBnibe  especially  those  thino;s  which  Christ 
did  in  our  flesh,  and  relate  the  precepts  which  lie  delivered  on  the  duties 
to  be  performed  by  us.  while  we  walk  on  earth  and  dwell  in  the  flesh.  But 
St,  John  soars  to  heaven,  as  an  eagle,  above  the  clouds  of  human  infirmity, 
and  reveals  to  us  the  mysteries  of  Christ's  Godhead,  anil  of  the  Trinity  in 
Unity,  and  the  lllicities  of  Life  Eternal,  and  gazes  on  the  Light  of  Immuta- 
ble Truth  with  a  keen  and  steady  ken."  —  St.  A  uf/usline,  tntmlated  hy  Dr. 
Wordsimrtli.     Introduction  to  Counuentaries  on  the  Xew  Testament. 
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Jews,  and  with  primary  reference  to  certain  wants  of 
the  ajj^e  in  which  the  writers  lived,  they  are  full  of 
allusions,  references,  customs,  and  heliefs,  which  have 
ioni^  since  pasivid  away  or  have  become  greatly  modi- 
lied.  There  are  also  in  the  New  Testament  alhisions 
to  customs  of  which  there  is  no  knowledge  whatever 
preserved. 

But  far  more  important  is  it  to  observe  the  ha1)its  of 
thought,  the  whole  mental  attitude  of  the  A])ostolic 
age,  and  the  change  which  has  since  come  upon  the 
world.  Truths  remain  the  same  ;  but  every  age  has  its 
own  style  of  thought.  Although  this  difference  is  not 
so  great  as  is  the  difference  between  one  language  and 
another,  it  is  yet  so  great  as  to  require  restatement  or, 
as  it  were,  translation.  The  truth  which  Paul  argues  to 
the  Romans  is  as  important  for  us  as  it  was  for  them. 
But  we  are  not  Jews.^  We  care  nothing  for  circum- 
cision. The  Hebrew  law  has  never  entangled  us.  We 
have  our  prejudices  and  obstinacies,  but  they  are 
not  the  same  as  those  which  the  Apostle  coml:)ated. 
The  truth  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  stjilk  and  ear  on  which  it  grew,  is  of 
universal  nutriment.  But  in  Paul's  own  day  the  stem 
and  the  husk  also  were  green  and  succulent ;  they 
were  living  and  indispensable  parts  of  his  statement 
of  the  truth.  Far  less  is  this  distinction  apjilicable  to 
the  Gospels,  and  yet  it  is,  in  a  measure,  true  of  them. 

Our  age  has  developed  wants  no  deeper,  perhaps, 
nor  more  important,  than  those  in  the  Apostolic  age, 

*  Jews  were  dispersed  throuo;h  all  tht;  civilized  world,  and  in  p;i'neral, 
both  in  Greek  and  Roman  cities,  there  were  synapopues,  in  which  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  were  read,  and  in  which  the  Apostles  made  known  to 
their  own  countrymen  the  fulfilment  of  those  Scriptures  iu  the  history  of 
our  Lord.     See  Acts  28  :  16  -  24. 
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})ut  net'ds  essontially  (lillerent.  Wo  livo  tor  difteront 
ends.  We  have  other  aspirations.  We  are  phi^ucd 
with  new  infidelities  of  our  own.  We  arc  proud  in  a 
different  way,  and  vain  after  our  own  manner.  To  meet 
all  these  ever-changing  necessities  of  the  human  heart 
and  of  society,  men  are  ordained  to  preach  the  gospel. 
If  merely  reading  the  text  as  it  was  originally  delivered 
were  enough,  why  should  there  be  preachers  ?  It  is 
the  l)usiness  of  preachers  to  re-adapt  truth,  from  age 
to  age,  to  men's  ever-renewing  wants. 

And  what  is  this,  but  doing  by  single  passages  of 
Scripture  what  a  Life  of  Christ  attempts  to  do  system- 
atically, and  in  some  dramatic  form,  for  the  whole? 
Some  have  said,  almost  contemptuously,  "The  only 
good  Lives  of  Christ  are  those  by  the  four  Evangelists." 
And  yet  these  very  men  are  so  little  content  with  these 
same  Evangelists,  that  they  spend  their  lives  in  restat- 
ing, illustrating,  and  newly  applying  the  substance  and 
matter  of  the  Evangelical  writings, —  thus  by  their 
own  most  sensible  example  refuting  their  own  most 
foolish  critic'sm ! 

4.  But  there  are  reasons  yet  deeper  why  the  Life 
of  Christ  should  be  rewritten  for  each  and  every  age. 
The  life  of  the  Christian  Church  has,  in  one  point 
of  view,  been  a  gradual  unfolding  and  interpretation  of 
the  spiritual  truths  of  the  Gospels.  The  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  of  its  yearnings,  its  failures,  its  sins 
and  sorrows,  has  immensely  increased  in  the  progress 
of  centuries. 

Hiis  nothing  been  learned  by  the  Christian  world  of 
the  methods  of  moral  government,  of  the  communion 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to 
cleanse,  enrich,  and  fire  the  soul,  after  so  many  centu- 
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ries  of  experience?  Has  (lils  world  no  lore  of  love,  no 
.stores  of  faith,  no  experience  of  joy  nnfolded  from  tlie 
ori<:"lnal  germs,  which  shall  lit  it  to  go  back  to  the  truths 
of  the  New  Testament  with  a  far  larger  imderstandinj? 
of  their  contents  than  the//  had  who  wrote  them  ?  Pi'oph- 
ets  do  not  always  understand  their  own  visions  ;  Apos- 
tles deliver  truths  which  are  far  deeper,  and  more 
glorious  in  their  ulterior  forms,  than  even  their  utterers 
suspect. 

It  is  both  a  privilege  and  a  duty  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  to  gather  up,  from  time  to  time,  these  living 
conunentaries  upon  divine  truth,  —  these  divine  inter- 
pretations, by  means  of  human  experience,  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  —  and  cany  back  this  light  and  knowl- 
edge to  the  primal  forms  and  symbols.  Our  Lord  him- 
self declared  that  his  kingdom  of  truth  was  as  a  seed. 
But  what  shall  interpret  a  seed  like  its  own  growth 
and  harvest  ?  To  ns  the  narratives  of  the  Gospel  ought 
to  mean  far  more  than  to  the  primitive  disciple,  or  they 
have  been  germs  without  development,  seed  without  a 
harvest. 

All  critics  of  the  Gospels,  thougli,  in  each  group, 
dillering  by  many  shades  among  themselves,  may  l)e 
reduced  to  two  classes  :  — 

1.  Those  wdio  believe  that  the  writings  of  the  Evan- 
gelists are  authentic  historical  documents,  that  they 
were  divinely  inspired,  and  that  the  supernatural  ele- 
ments contained  in  them  are  real,  and  to  be  credited  as 
much  as  any  other  parts  of  the  history ;  and, — 

2.  Those  who  deny  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospels, 
regarding  them  as  imassisted  hmnan  productions,  filled 
with  mistakes  and  inaccuracies ;  especially,  as  filled 
"Nvitli  superstitions  and  pretended  miracles. 
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Tlicso  latter  critics  set  aside  all  traces  of  tlio  super- 
natural. They  feel  at  liberty  to  reject  all  miracles, 
either  suiiiniarily,  with  '-philosophic"  contempt,  or  by 
explanations  as  wonderful  as  the  miracles  are  marvel- 
lous. In  effect,  they  act  as  if  there  could  be  no  evi- 
dence except  that  which  addresses  itself  to  the  ma- 
terial senses.  Such  reasoning  chains  philosophy  to 
matter :  to  which  statement  many  jdready  do  not  ob- 
ject, but  boldly  claim  that,  in  our  present  condition, 
no  truth  can  be  kuonm  to  men  except  that  which  con- 
forms itself  to  physical  laws.  There  is  a  step  further, 
and  one  that  must  so(m  be  taken,  if  these  reasons  are 
logictdly  consistent ;  namely,  to  hold  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  God,  unless  Nature  be  tliat  God.  And 
this  is  Pantheism,  which,  being  interpreted,  is  Atheism. 

We  scarcely  need  to  say,  that  we  shall  take  our  stand 
with  those  who  accept  the  New  Testament  as  a  collec- 
tion of  veritable  historical  documents,  with  the  record 
of  miracles,  and  with  the  train  of  spiritual  phenomena, 
as  of  absolute  and  literal  truth.  The  miraculous  ele- 
ment constitntes  the  very  nerve-system  of  the  Gospel. 
To  withdraw  it  from  credence  is  to  leave  the  Gospel 
histories  a  mere  shapeless  mass  of  pulp. 

What  is  left  when  these  venerable  records  are 
stripped  of  the  ministry  of  angels,  of  the  mystery  of  the 
divine  incarnation,  of  the  wonders  and  miiades  which 
accompanied  our  Lord  at  every  step  of  his  career? 
Christ's  miracles  were  not  occasional  and  occult,  but  in 
a  long  series,  with  every  degree  of  publicity,  involving 
almost  every  element  of  nature,  and  in  numbers  so 
great  that  they  are  smnmed  up  as  comprehending 
whole  villages,  towns,  and  neighborhoods  in  their  bene- 
factions.    They  produced  an  excitement  in  the  public 
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mind  ho  ^-rejit  that  oi'ttiiui's  .secret'V  was  eiijoiiK'd,  lost 
tlie  Roman  government  should  interlere. 

Tliat  Christ  should  be  the  centre  and  active  cause 
of  such  stupendous  imposture,  on  the  supposition  that 
miracles  were  but  deceptions,  shocks  the  moral  leeling 
of  those  even  who  disbelieve  his  divinity.  Widely  as 
men  differ  on  e\QYy  topic  connected  with  the  Christ, 
there  is  one  ground  on  which  all  stand  together, 
namely,  that  Jesus  was  good.  Even  Infidelity  would 
feel  bereaved  in  the  destruction  of  Christ's  moral 
character.  But  to  save  that,  and  yet  to  explain  away 
the  miracles  which  he  wrought,  has  put  ingenuity  to 
ludicrous  shifts. 

Kexan,  to  save  the  character  of  his  poetic  hero,  is 
obliged  to  depict  him  as  the  subject  of  an  enthusiasm 
which  grew  upon  Inm  until  it  became  a  self-deceiving 
fanaticism.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  whole  world  has 
been  under  the  influence  of  one  who  was  not  an  impos- 
tor, only  because  he  was  mildly  insane  ! 

That  such  a  conclusion  shoidd  give  no  pain  to  men 
utterly  destitute  of  religious  asj5irations  may  well  Ix; 
conceived.  But  all  others,  looking  upon  this  wanton 
and  needless  procedure,  will  adopt  the  language  of 
Mary,  and  say,  "'  They  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and 
I  know  not  where  thev  have  laid  hhu." 
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CHAPTER    II. 


Tin:  OVKIiTl'HH  OK  AN(!KF,S. 

Fr.vi)  it  hoeii  the  desi^ni  of  Divine  rrovidenco  that 
tlie  Gospels  slu)iil(l  l)e  wrought  up  like  a  jjoeni  for  lit- 
<3rary  and  artistic  effect,  surely   the  narrative  ol'  the 
angelic    appearances    would    have    glowed   in   tdl   the 
i'olors   of  an  Oriental  morning.     They  are,   indeed,  to 
those  who  have  an  eye  to  discern,  a  wonderful  and  ex- 
quisitely tinted  prelude  to  the  dawn  of  a  glorious  day. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  earth  and  its  dull  ili- 
habitants  iaiew  what  was  approaching.     But   heavenh" 
spirits  knew  it.     There  was  movement  and  holy  ecstasy 
in  the  Upper  Air,  and  angels  seem,  as  birds  when  new- 
come  in  spring,  to  have  tiown  hither  and  thither,  in 
songful  mood,  dipping  their  white  wings  into  our  at- 
mosphei-e,  just  touching  the   earth  or  glancing  jdong 
Its  surface,  as  sea-birds  skim  the  surface  of   the  seju 
And  yet  birds  are  far  too  rude,  and  wings  too  burden- 
some, to  express  adequately  that  feeling  of  unlabored 
cangelic  motion  which  the  narrative  produces  upon  the 
imagination.     Their  airy  and  gentle  coming  would  per- 
haps be  better  compared  to  the  glow  of  colors  flung  by 
the  sun  upon  morning  clouds  that  seem  to  be  born 
.just  where  they  appear.    Like  a  beam  of  light  striking 
through  some  orifice,  they  shine  upon  Zacharias  in  the 
Temple.     As  the  morning  light  finds  the  flowers,  so 
found  they  the  mother  of  Jesus.     To  the  shepherds' 
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eyes  flu'v  (illctl  flic  ini'liiijj,ht  arch  like  iiiUMriil  I)c;>mis 
()rii<''lit;  but  not  as  siiciitiv.  lor  (licv  siiim-,  iiiid  more 
mjirvelloiisly  (liaii  wlicii  "the  luoniin*^-  stars  saui;; 
timcthcr  and   all  the   sous  of  (lod   shouted  lor  iov." 

The  new  era  o[)eus  at.  Jerusalem.  The  pride  with 
which  a  devout  Jew  looked  upon  Jerusideui  can 
scarcely  he  iuia,Li;iued  iu  our  prosaic  times.  Men 
loved  that  eity  with  such  passionate  devotion  as  wc? 
are  accustomed  to  see  bestowed  only  on  a  living  jjcr- 
son.  When  the  doctrine  of  iiumertality  grew  more 
distinctly  into  the  belief  of  holy  men,  no  name  (iould 
be  found  which  would  make  the  invisible  world  so 
attractive  as  that  of  tli(>  beloved  city.  New  Jj:hu- 
HALKM  was   the   chosen  name    for    Iteaven. 

Upon  this  city  l)roke  the  morning  rays  of  the 
Advent,  A  venerable  priest,  Zacharias,  belonging  to 
the  retinue  of  the  Temple,  had  spent  his  whole  life  in 
the  quiet  oflices  of  religion.  He  was  married,  but 
childless.     To  him  happened  a  surprising  thing. 

it  was  his  turn  to  bnrn  incense, — the  most  honor- 
aide  function  of  the  priestly  office.  Upon  the  great 
altar  of  sacrifice,  ontside  the  holy  phice,  the  burnt- 
o  He  ring  was  placed.  At  a  signal  the  priest  came 
forth,  and,  taking  fire  fnmi  this  altar,  he  entered  the 
inner  and  more  sacred  place  of  the  Temple,  and  there, 
beibre  the  altir  of  incense,  putting  the  fragrant  gum 
npon  the  coals,  he  swung  the  censer,  filling  the  air 
with  wreaths  of  smoke.  The  people  who  had  gath- 
ered on  the  ontside,  as  soon  as  the  smoke  ascended 
sdently  sent  ii]^  their  prayers,  of  which  the  incense 
was  the  symbol.  "  And  there  appeared  unto  him  an 
angel  of  the  Lord,  standing  on  the  right  side  of  the 
altar." 
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That  he  Irciuhlcd  witli  Cciir  iiiid  awe  is  apparent 
liom  tlio  aii<.(.l'h  address,  — "  tVar  not:"  'V\iv  kvy. 
note  ol'  tlie  new  dispensation  was  sonndedl  Ilero- 
uCter,  (Jod  was  lo  lie  l»i()n;^iit,  nearer,  to  seem  less 
terrihie;  and  a  reliH;iou  of  the  spirit  and  ol"  love  was 
.soon  to  dispossess  a  religion  oi'  ceronionials  and  of 
fear. 

"Fear  not,  Ziicliurias  :  lur  (liy  prayci-  is  heard  ; 
Ah'l  thy  >vit!'  EhsahL'th  shall  licar  Ihui;  a  son, 
And  thoii  fihalt  call  his  nanic  Juhn. 
And  thou  siialt  have  joy  and  ^rladncss  ; 
And  many  shall  rcjoict;  at  his  hirtli. 
For  hr  shall  he  <j;rcat  in  the  si^dit  of  the  Lord, 
And  shall  drinlv  neither  wine  nor  stronjf  drink  ; 

And  he  shall  In;  lilled   with    the   Holy    (Ihost    even    from  his  niotlier's 
(Vf)nil), 

And    niatiy   of  tlu>    children  of  Israel  shall  he  tm-n   to  the   Lord  their 

(iod. 
And  lu!  shall  fjo  heture  him  in  the  spirit  ami  power  of  Kiias 
To  tin-n  the  hearts  of  tlu^  parents  to  the  children, 
And  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just; 
To  make  ready  a  i)eoiile  jtrepared  lor  the  Lord." 

If  this  address,  to  our  modern  ears,  seems  stately 
and  forniiil,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  no  other  laii- 
o-ujig-o  woidd  seem  so  fit  for  a  heavenly  messa/re  to  ti 
Jewish  priest  as  that  which  bi-eathed  the  si)irit  of  the 
Old  Testiimcnt  writings ;  and  that  ttj  us  it  savors  of 
the  sermon  because  it  litis  since  been  so  often  used 
for  the  purpones  of  the  sermon. 

But  the  liiws  of  the  materitd  world  seemed  to  the 
doubting  priest  more  powerful  tlitin  the  promise  of 
that  God  who  made  all  physical  laws.  To  this  distinct 
promise  of  a  son  who  should  become  a  great  reformer, 
<and  renew  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  pro[)hetic 
office,  he  could  only  say,  "Whereby  shtill  I  know 
this?"      His   doubts  should    have   begun   earlier,   or 
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iu)t  at  all.  llo  should  have  rejecl^'d  the  whoK*  ^  •  .'iv)ii. 
or  should  have  ju'eepted  the  ])i'oiiiise  iniplicitlv ;  lor 
whitt  siu'U  could  he  t2:iven  so  assuriiiii*  as  the  ver\' 
presence  of  the  anjiel  ?  Bui  the  sign  '*vhich  he  asked 
wi.s  given  in  a.  way  that  he  could  ne^cr  forget.  I  lis 
s])eecli  departed;  silence  was  the  sign:  —  ;is  if  the 
l)riest  of  the  Old  was  to  teach  no  more  until  the  com- 
ing of  the  New. 

When  Zacharias  came  forth  to  the  ])eoj)le,  who 
were  already  impatient  at  his  hmg  delay,  tliey  j)er- 
ceived  hy  his  altered  manner  that  some  great  ex])eri- 
ence  had  befallen  liiui.  lie  coidd  not  speak,  and  could 
dismiss  them  onlv  l)v  a  gesture. 

We  have  no  certainty  whether  this  scene  occiu'red 
at  a  morning  or  an  evening  service,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  at  tlie  evening  sacrifice.  In  that  case 
the  event  was  an  im])ressive  symbol.  The  people  bo- 
held  their  priest  standing  against  the  setting  sun, 
<hnub,  while  they  dispersed  in  the  twilight,  the  shadow 
of  the  Te.m})le  having  already  fallen  upon  them.  The 
Old  was  passing  into  darkness;  to-morrow  another  sun 
uiust  rise ! 

Elisabeth,  the  wife  of  Zacharias.  returned  to  the  ''hill- 
countrv."  or  that  reirion  Iving  west  and  south  of  .leru- 
salem.  The  promise  had  begun  to  be  fulfilled.  All  the 
promises  made  to  Israel  were  ])ointhig  to  their  I'ul- 
(ihnent  through  her.  These  promises,  accumulating 
through  ages,  were  ample  enough,  even  in  the  letter,  to 
(ill  a  devout  sold  with  ardent  expectancy.  But  falling 
upon  the  imagination  of  a  greatly  distressed  peojile, 
thev  had  been  magnified  or  refracted  until  the  ])ul)lic 
mind  was  filled  with  inordinate  and  even  fantastic  ex- 
pectations of  the  Messianic   reign.     It   is  not  ]>roha!)le 
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that  any  were  altoj^otlior  fivo  from  tliis  delusion,  not 
cvon  the  soheivst  and  most  spiritual  natures.  We 
can  tliereibre  ima,i;ine  bui  faintly  the  ecstatic  hopes 
of  Zacharias  and  Elisabeth  dui'ino-  the  six  niontiis  in 
which  they  were  hidden  in  tiieir  home  amono-  the  hills 
before  the  history  again  fnids  them.  They  are  next 
introduced  through  the  story  of  another  memorable 
actor  in  this  drama,  the  mothei-  of  our  Lord. 

It  is,  didicultto  s])eak  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  .Jesus, 
both  because  so  littU'  is  known  of  her  and  because  so 
nmch  has  been  imagined.  Around  no  other  name  in 
history  has  the  imagination  thrown  its  witching  light 
in  so  great  a  volume.  In  art  she  has  divided  honors 
with  her  divine  Son.  For  a  thousand  years  her  name 
has  excited  the  profoundest  reverence  and  worshij). 
A  mother's  love  and  forbearance  with  her  children,  jis 
it  is  a  nniversal  experience,  so  is  it  the  nearest  imau'e 
of  the  divhie  tenderness  which  the  soul  can  form. 

In  attempting  to  present  the  Divine  Being  in  his 
relations  to  mn'versal  government,  men  have  well-nigh 
lost  his  personality  in  a  sublime  abstraction.  Th<)se 
traits  of  persomd  tenderness  and  generous  love  which 
alone  will  ever  draw  the  human  heart  to  God.  it  has 
too  often  been  obliged  to  seek  elsewhere.  And,  how- 
evtM-  mistaken  the  endeavor  to  fhid  in  the  \'irgin 
.AFary  the  sympathy  and  fond  familiarity  of  a  divine 
fostering  love,  it  is  an  error  hito  wJiicli  men  have  been 
drawn  by  the  profoundest  needs  of  the  human  soul. 
It  is  an  error  of  the  heart  The  curc>  will  be  found 
by  revealing,  in  the  Divine  nature,  the  longed-for 
traits  in  greater  beauty  and  force  than  aie  given  them 
in  the  legends  of  the  mother  of  Jesus. 

Meanwhile,  if    the    doctors  of   theology  have   long 
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hositatod  to  dvily  tlie  ^  ir>;in,  art.  has  imct)iisci()usly 
raised  her  to  the  highest  ]dace.  There  is  iiotiiiiii;'  in 
attitude,  expression,  or  motion  whicli  has  been  left  un- 
tried. Tlie  earher  Christian  [)ainters  >vere  eontent  to 
express  her  pure  fervor,  witlioiit,  relying  n])on  tlie  ele- 
ment of  beauty.  But  as,  age  by  age,  imagination 
kindled,  the  canvas  has  given  forth  this  divine  mother 
in  more  and  more  glowing  b.auty,  borrowing  IVom 
the  Grecian  spirit  all  that  was  charming  in  the  high- 
est ideals  of  ^^elnls,  and  jidding  to  them  an  element  of 
transcendent  purity  and  devotion,  which  has  no  paral- 
lel in  ancient  art. 

It  is  dillieult  for  one  "whose  eye  has  been  steeped  i)i 
the  colors  of  art  to  go  back  from  its  enchantment  to 
the  barrenness  of  actu.al  history.  By  Luke  alone  is  the 
place  even  of  her  residence  mentioned.  It  is  only  in- 
ferred that  she  was  of  the  royal  house  of  David.  She 
was  already  espoused  to  a  man  named  Joseph,  but  not 
as  yet  mari'ied.  This  is  the  sum  of  onr  knowledge 
of  Mary  at  the  point  where  iiei*  history  is  introduced. 
Leo-ends  abound,  manv  of  them  charminu-,  but  like 
the  innumerable  faces  wdiicli  a/lists  have  painted,  they 
gratify  the  imagination  without  adding  anything  to 
historic  truth. 

The  scene  of  the  Annunciation  will  always  be  admi- 
ral)le  in  literature,  even  to  those  who  a-e  not  disi)ose(l 
to  accord   it  aiiv  historic  value.     To  announce  to  an 

A.' 

espoused  virgin  that  she  was  to  be  the  mother  of  a 
child,  out  of  wedlock,  by  the  unconscious  working  in 
her  of  the  Divine  power,  would,  beforehand,  seem 
inconsistent  with  delicacy.  But  no  person  of  poetic 
sensibility  can  read  the  scene  as  it  is  narrated  bv 
Luke  without  admiring  its  sublime  piu'ity  and  serenity. 
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It  Ls  not  a  transaction  of  tlie  lower  world  of  passion. 
Thiiio-s  most  (liflu'iilt,  to  a  lower  sj)lierc  arc  both  easy 
and  beautiful  in  that  atmosphere  which,  as  it  Avere, 
the  annel  brought  down  with  him. 

-And  the  ano-el  came  in  unto  her  and  said.  Hail.' 
thou  that  ?'rt  highly  favored  !    The  Lord  is  with  thee  ! " 

Then  was  announced  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  that  he 
should  inherit  and  prolong  endlessly  the  glories  pro!n~ 
ised  to  Israel  of  old.  To  her  hiquiry,  -  How  shall  this 
be  ?"  the  angel  replied  :  — 

'•  '-''lu'  Holy  (iliost  ffhall  ooiiii'  upon  ilici', 
Ami  llu>  power  of  the  Iliiihest  shall  over.shiulow  ilu'e; 
Thereflm'  also  that  holy  thin-  whieh  shall  I...  i)oni  of  thee 
.Shall  be  called  the  Son  of  dod." 

^  It  was  also  made  known  to  .Afary  that  her  cousin 
Klisabetli  had  conceived  a  son.  And  Wary  said:  -Ho- 
iiold  the  handm:.id  of  the  Lord!  15e  it  unto  me  accord- 
nig  to  thy  word." 

Many  htive  brought   to   this  history  the  associations 
of  a  later  day, of  a  different  civilization,  tmd  of  habits  of 
thought  foreign  to  the  whole  cast  of  the  Oriental  mind. 
Out  of  a  process  so  unphilosophical  they  have  evolved 
the  most  serious  doubts  tmd  difficultiJs.     But  no  one 
is  fitted  to  appreciate  either  thj  beauty  or  the  truth- 
fulness to  ntiture  of  such  a  scene,  who  cainiot  in  some 
degree  carry  himself  back  in  sympathv  to  that  Jewish 
mtuden's  life.      The    educaticxi  of  a,   Ilebrew  woman 
was  far  freer  than  that  of  women  of  othe,-  Oriental  na- 
tions.   She  htid  more  personal  libertv,  a,  wider  scope  of 
intelligence,  than  obtained  among  the  Greeks  or  even 
among  the  Romans.     But  above   all.  she    received  a 
luoral  education  which  placed  her  high  above  her  sis- 
ters in  other  lands. 
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It.  is  pliiin  that  Mary  was  iiul)iie(l  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Not  only  was  the  liistory  of 
her  people  familiar  to  her,  but  Ium' language  shows  that 
the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  had  filled  her  soul. 
Slie  was  fitted  to  receive  her  people's  history  in  its 
most  romantic  and  spiritual  aspects.  They  were  God's 
peculiar  people.  Their  history  unrolled  before  her  as 
a  scries  of  wonderful  providences.  The  path  glowed 
with  divine  manifestations.  Minicles  blossomed  out  of 
every  natural  law.  But  to  her  there  were  no  laws  of 
nature.  Such  ideas  had  not  yet  been  born.  The 
earth  was  "the  Lord's."  All  its  phenomena  were  direct 
manifestations  of  his  will.  Clouds  and  storms  came 
on  errands  from  God.  Light  and  darkness  were  the 
shining  or  the  hiding  of  his  face.  Calamities  were  pun- 
ishments. Harvests  were  divine  gifts ;  famines  were 
inmiediate  divine  penalties.  To  us  God  acts  through 
instruments ;  to  the  Hebrew  he  acted  immediately  by 
his  will.  "  He  spake,  and  it  was  done  ;  he  connnanded, 
and  it  stood  fast." 

To  such  a  one  as  Mary  there  would  be  no  incredu- 
lity as  to  the  reality  of  this  angelic  manifestation.  Her 
only  surprise  would  be  that  she  should  be  chosen  for  a 
renewal  of  those  divine  interpositions  in  behalf  of  her 
people  of  which  their  history  \\as  so  full.  The  very 
reason  which  would  lead  us  to  suspect  a  miracle  in  our 
diiy  gave  it  credibility  in  other  days.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  adaptation.  A  miracle  as  a  blind  appeal 
to  the  moral  sense,  without  the  use  of  the  reason,  was 
adapted  to  the  earlier  periods  of  human  life.  Its 
usefulness  cejises  wdien  the  moral  sense  is  so  developed 
that  it  can  find  its  own  way  through  the  ministration 
of  the   reason.     A   miracle   is  a  substitute   for  moral 
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doinonstration,  Jind  is  pecull;u-ly  iiduptod  to  the  eiirlv 
conditions  of  iiumkind. 

Of  idl  iiiii-jicles,   there  was   none  more  sacred,  con- 
gruous, and  gratefnl  to  a  irebrew  tlian  .an  anneli'c,  vis- 
italjon.     A  devout  Jew,  in  looking-  back,  saw  anu-els  fly- 
ing thick  between  the  he.avenly  tin-one  and  the  fhi-one 
of  his  fathers.     The  greatest  events  of  national  liistory 
hiid  l)een  made   ilhistrious   hy  their  presence.     Their 
work  began  witli  the  primitive  ])a,ir.     They  had  come; 
at  evening  to  AI)rMham's  tent.     They  had  waited  upon 
Jacob's   footsteps.     They  had    communed  with  Moses, 
with   the  judges,  with  priests    and   magisti-ates,  with' 
prophets  and  holy  men.     All  the  way  down  from  the 
bcgmning  of  hisiory,  the  pious  Jew  saw   the  shining 
footsteps  of  these  heavenly  messengers.     Nor  luid  the 
faith  died  out  in  the  long  mterval  through  which  their 
visits  had  been  withheld.     Mary  could  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised   at  the   coming  <.f  angels,  but  only  that 
they  should  come  to  her. 

It  mny  seem  strange  that  Zacharias  should  be  struck 
dumb  for  doubting  the  heavenly  messenger,  while  Maiy 
went  unrebuked.     But  it  is  plain   that   there  was  a 
wide  difFercnce  in  the  nature  of  the  relative  experi- 
ences.     To  Zacharias  was  promised  an  event  external 
to  hnnself,  not  involving  his  own  sensibility.     But  to  a 
woman's  heart  there   can  be  no  other  announcement 
possible  that  shall  so  stir  every  feeling  and  sensibility 
of  the  soul,  as  the  promise  and  prospect  of  her  first 
clnld.     Motherhood  is  the  very  centre  of  womanhood. 
Ihe  first  awaking  in  her  soul  of  the  reality  that  she 
bears  a  double  life  —  herself  within  herself—  brings  a 
sweet  bewilderment  of  wonder  and  joy.     The   nTore 
sure  her-  faith  of  the  fact,  the  more  tremulous   must 
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lior  soul  l)oc'C)nR'.  Such  an  aiinouncenient  can  never 
mean  to  a,  liither's  what  it  does  to  a  mother's  heart. 
And  it  is  one  of  the  ex(|uisite  shacU's  of  subtle  truth, 
and  of  beauty  as  well,  that  the  angel  who  rebuked 
Zacharias  for  doubt  saw  nothin<>"  in  the  tremblini'- 
hesitancy  and  wonder  of  Mary  inconsistent  with  a 
childlike  faith. 

If  the  heart  swells  with  the  hope  of  a  new  life  in  the 
connnon  lot  of  mortals,  with  what  profound  feeling 
nuist  Mary  have  pondered  the  angel's  ])roniise  to  her 
son ! 

"  lie  shall  be  j;reat,  uml  pIkiU  bo  calli'd  the  Son  of  llic  IIij;ht'.<t ; 
Anil  tlu'  Lonl  God  sliall  <riv(>  liiin  flic  throne  of  his  father  David; 
And  he  shall  reign  over  t\w  house  of  tlaeoli  forever, 
And  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end." 

It  is  expressly  stated  that  Joseph  was  of  the  "house 
of  David,"  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  Mtiry  was 
of  the  same,  except  this  implication,  '•  The  Lord  God 
shall  give  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David."  Since 
Joseph  was  not  his  father,  it  conld  only  be  through  his 
mother  that  he  coidd  trace  his  lineage  to  David. 

There  is  no  reason  to  sn])pose  that  Mary  was  more 
enlightened  tliiui  those  among  whom  she  dwelt,  or  that 
she  gave  to  these  Avords  that  spiritual  sense  in  which 
alone  the}^  have  proved  true.  To  hei-,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, there  arose  a  vague  idea  that  her  son  w^as  des- 
tined to  be  an  eminent  teacher  and  deliverer.  She 
wtndd  naturally  go  back  in  her  mind  to  the  instances, 
in  the  history  of  her  own  j)eople,  of  eminent  men 
and  women  who  had  been  raised  up  in  dai'k  times  to 
deliver  their  peo])le. 

She  lived  in  the  very  region  which  Deborah  and 
Barak  had  made  famous.     Almost  before  her  eves  lav 
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the  plains  on  "whicli  g'lvat  deliverancos  Imd  been 
Avrought  by  heroes  raised  up  l)y  t!»c  God  of  Israel. 
Jjut  that  other  glorv,  of  s])iritual  deliverance,  was 
liidden  IVoni  her.  Or,  ii'  that  inlhienee  \vhi(!h  over- 
shadowed her  awakened  in  her  the  spiritual  vision,  it 
was  doubtless  to  reveal  that  her  son  was  to  be  sonu'- 
thing  more  than  a  mere  woildly  conqueror.  IJut 
it  was  not  for  her  to  discern  the  glorious  re.dlty.  It 
hung  in  the  future  as  a  dim  brightness,  whose  ])ar- 
ticular  form  and  substance  could  not  be  discerned. 
For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mary  —  ])r()])het  as 
every  W(mian  is — could  discern  that  spiritual  truth 
of  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament  which  his  own 
disciples  did  not  understand  after  companying  with 
Jesus  for  three  years,  nor  yet  after  his  ascension,  nor 
until  the  fire  of  the  pentecostal  day  had  kindled  in 
them  the  eye  of  llanie  that  pierces  all  things  and  dis- 
cerns the  spirit. 

"  And  Mary  arose  in  those  days,  and  went  into  the 
iiill-comitry  with  haste,  into  a  city  of  Juda,  and  entered 
into  the  house  of  Zacharias  and  saluted  J]lisabeth." 

The  overshadowhig  Spirit  had  breathed  ujKm  her 
the  new  life.  What  woman  of  deep  soul  was  ever 
unthrilled  at  the  mj'stcry  of  life  bejiting  within  life  ? 
And  what  Jewish  woman,  devo\itly  believing  that  in 
her  child  were  to  be  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  Israel,  could 
hold  this  faith  without  excitement  almost  too  great  to 
be  borne  ?  She  could  not  tarry.  With  haste  she  trod 
that  way  whicli  she  had  doubtless  often  irod  before  in 
her  annual  ascent  to  the  Temple.  El  very  village,  every 
brook,  every  hill,  must  have  awakened  in  her  some  sad 
recollection  of  the  olden  days  of  her  people.  There 
was  Tabor,  from  which  came  down  Barak  and  his  men. 
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And  in  the  great  plain  of  E.sclraelon  he  fought  Sisera. 
The  waters  of  Kishon,  miirniuring  at  her  feet,  must 
have  recalled  the  song  of  Deborah.  Here,  too,  Josiah 
was  slain  at  Megiddo,  and  "  the  mourning  of  lladad- 
liimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddon"  became  the  ))y- 
word  of  grief  Mount  Gilboa  rose  upon  her  from  the 
east.  Ebal  and  Gerizim  stood  forth  in  remembrance 
of  the  suljlime  drama  of  blessings  and  cursings.  Then 
came  Shechem,  the  paradise  of  Palestine,  in  whose 
neighborhood  Joseph  was  buried.  This  pilgrim  may 
have  quenched  her  thirst  at  noonday,  as  afterwards 
her  son  did,  at  the  well  of  Jacob ;  and  farther  to  the 
south  it  might  be  that  the  oak  of  Mamre,  under  which 
the  patriarch  dwelt,  cast  its  great  shadow  upon  her. 

It  is  plain  from  the  song  of  Mary,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  in  a  moment,  that  she  bore  in  iiind  the  his- 
tory of  the  mother  of  Samuel,  wife  of  Elkanah,  who 
dwelt  in  this  region,  and  whose  song,  at  the  presenta- 
tion of  Samuel  to  the  priest  at  Sliiloh,  seems  to  have 
Ijcen  the  mould  in  which  Mary  unconsciously  cast  her 
own. 

Thus,  one  after  another,  Mary  must  have  passed  the 
most  memorable  spots  in  her  people's  history.  Even 
if  not  sensitive  to  patriotic  influences,  —  still  more  if 
she  was  alive  to  such  sacred  and  poetic  associations, — 
she  must  have  come  to  her  relative  Elisabeth  with 
flaming  heart. 

Well  she  might !  What  other  mystery  in  human  life 
is  so  profound  as  the  beginning  of  life  ?  From  the 
earliest  days  women  have  called  themselves  blessed  of 
God  when  life  begins  to  palpitate  within  their  bosom. 
It  is  not  education,  but  nature,  that  inspires  such  tender 
amazement.     Doubtless   even   the   Indian  woman   in 
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such  periods  dwells  consciously  near  to  the  Great 
Spirit!  Every  one  of  a  deep  nature  seems  to  liei-self 
more  sacred  and  more  especially  mider  the  divine 
care  while  a  new  life,  moidded  by  the  divine  hand,  is 
springing  into  being.  For,  of  all  creative  acts,  none 
is  so  sovereign  and  divine.  Who  shall  reveal  the  end- 
less musings,  the  ])erpetual  prophecies,  of  the  mother  s 
soul  ?  Her  thoughts  dwell  upon  the  unknown  child, — 
thoughts  more  in  number  than  the  ripples  of  the  sea 
upon  some  undiscovered  shore.  To  others,  in  such 
hours,  woman  should  seem  more  sacred  than  the  most 
solemn  temple  •  and  to  herself  she  must  needs  seem 
as  if  overshadowed  by  the  Holy  Ghost! 

To  this  natural  elevation  were  added,  in  the  instance 
of  Mary  and  Elisabeth,  those  vague  but  exalted  expec- 
tations arising  from  the  angelic  annunciations.  Both 
of  them  believed  that  the  whole  future  condition  of 
their  nation  was  to  be  intimately  affected  by  the  lives 
of  their  sons. 

And  Mary  said  :  — 

"  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord, 
And  my  sjiirit  liatli  ivjoiccd  in  God  my  Saviour. 
For  lie  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of  his  handmaiden  ; 
For,  behold,  from  h-mcefbrth  all  generations  shall  call  me  blessed. 
For  He  that  is  ir.ighty  hath  done  to  me  great  things ; 
And  holy  is  his  name. 
And  his  mercy  is  on  them  that  fear  him 
From  generation  to  generation. 
He  hath  shewed  strength  with  his  arm  ; 

He  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts, 
lie  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats, 
And  exalted  them  of  low  degree. 
He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things ; 
And  the  rich  he  hath  sent  empty  away. 
He  hath  holpcn  his  servant  Israel, 
In  remembrance  of  his  mercy ; 
As  he  spake  to  our  fathers, 
To  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed  forever." 
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UnsympathiziiiL;'  critics  rciiiiirk  ii[)()ii  tlio  siniihii'itj' 
of  this  clijint  of  Man's  with  tlic  son*/;  of  Hannah,'  the 
mother  of  Samuel.  Iii>-;)iration  served  to  kindle  the 
materials  already  in  possession  of  the  mind.  This 
Hebrew  maiden  had  stored  her  imagination  with  the 
poetic  elements  of  the  Old  Testament.    But,  of  all  the 
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•  .My  liciirt  n'Jou-eth  in  tlu'  Lord  ; 
^ly  horn  is  i-xaltcd  in  llii-  f^onl  ; 
yiy  moiitli  is  t'liliirj^rd  ovrr  nunc  entiiiii'S ; 
lU'fiiuso  I  rejoice  in  thy  salviition. 
There  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord ; 
F  r  there  is  none  bcsichf  thee  ; 
Neither  is  there  any  rock  like  our  (iod. 
Talk  no  njore  so  exceeding  proudly  : 
Let  not  arrogancy  conu"  out  of  your  nuiuth  : 
For  the  Lon"  is  a  (iod  of  knowlcd^rc, 
And  hy  him  actions  are  weijiihcd. 
Tlu^  bows  of  the  mighty  mi-n  are  bioken, 
And  they  that  stuml)led  are  girded  with  strength. 
They  that  w(.'re  full  havi-  hired  out  thcjnselvcs  for  bread  ; 
And  they  that  wen-  hungry  ccast-d  ; 
So  that  the  barren  hath  borne  seven  ; 
And  she  that  hath  many  children  is  waxed  fi-K-blc. 
The  Lord  killeth,  and  niakcth  alive  : 
He  bringeth  down  to  the  grave,  and  bringeth  up. 
Tlie  Lord  mjiketh  poor,  and  uiaketli  rich : 
He  bringeth  low,  and  lifteth  up. 
He  raist'th  up  the  \mw  out  of  the  dust, 
And  liiK'th  up  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill, 
To  set  them  among  princes, 
And  to  make  them  inherit  the  throne  of  glory : 
For  the;  pillars  of  the  earth  arc  the  I^ord's, 
And  he  hath  set  the  world  uj)on  them. 
He  will  keep  the  feet  of  his  saints, 
And  the  wicked  shall  be  silent  in  darkness: 
For  by  strength  shall  no  man  prevail. 
The  adversaries  of  the  Lord  shall  be  broken  to  pieces  ; 
Out  of  heaven  shall  he  thunder  upon  them : 
The  Lord  shal'  judge  the  ends  of  the  earth : 
And  he  shall  give  strength  unto  his  King, 
And  exalt  the  horn  of  his  Anointed." 
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tiViiHiiros  at  ('omiiiiiiid,  Oi?ly  a  devout  and  p^ratclul  im- 
tiiio  would  have  made  so  unsellisli  a  selectiou.  For  it  is 
not  upon  her  own  blessedness  that  Mary  ehiclly  dwells, 
but  upon  the  sovereignty,  the  goodness,  and  the  glory 
of  God.  To  be  exalted  by  the  joy  of  our  personal 
])rosperity  above  sell-conseiousness  into  the  atiuos- 
l)here  of  thanksgiving'  and  adonition,  is  a  sure  sign  of 
nobility  of  soul. 

For  three  months  these  "sweet  and  noble  women 
dwelt  together,  performing,  doubtless,  the  simple  labors 
of  the  household.  Their  thoughts,  their  eonversc,  their 
emphn'ments,  must  be  left  wholly  to  the  imagination. 
And  yet,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  eurious  in  regard  to 
these  hidden  days  of  Judiea,  when  the  mother  of  our 
jjord  was  alread}^  fashioning  that  saered  form  whieh,  in 
due  time,  not  far  from  her  residence,  perhaps  within  the 
very  sight  of  it,  was  to  be  lifted  up  upon  the  cross. 
Rut  it  is  a  research  which  we  have  no  means  of 
pursuing.  Her  thoughts  must  be  impossible  to  us, 
as  our  thoughts  of  her  son  were  impossible  to  her. 
No  one  can  look  forward,  even  in  the  spirit  of  proph- 
ecy, to  see  after-things  in  all  their  fulness  as  they 
shall  be  ;  nor  can  one  who  has  known  go  back  again  to 
see  as  if  he  had  not  known. 

After  Mary's  return  to  Nazareth,  Elisal)cth  was  de- 
livered of  a  son.  Following  the  custom  of  their  peo- 
ple, her  friends  would  have  named  him  after  his  fatliei-, 
but  the  mother,  mindful  of  the  name  given  by  the  an- 
gel, called  him  John.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  priest 
— who  probably  was  deaf  as  well  as  dumb,  for  they  made 
signs  to  him  —  how  the  child  should  be  named.  Calling 
for  writing-materials,  he  surprised  them  all  by  naming 
him  as  his  wife  had,  —  John,     At  once  the  sign  ceased. 
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His  lips  Avorc  unsoalcd,  and  ho  l)r()ko  forth  into  thanks- 
giving and  [)raise.  All  the  circumstances  conspired  to 
awaken  wonder  and  to  spread  throiiglunit  the  neigh- 
borhood mysterious  expectations,  men  saying, '"  W I lat 
manner  of  child  shall  this  be?" 

The  first  chapter  of  Luke  may  be  considered  as 
the  last  leaf  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  saturated  is  it 
with  the  heart  and  s])irit  of  the  olden  times.  And  the 
.song  of  Zacharias  clearly  reveals  the  state  of  feeling 
among  the  best  Jews  of  that  day.  Their  nation  wa.s 
grievously  pressed  down  by  foreign  despotism.  Their 
people  were  scattered  through  the  world.  The  time 
was  exceedingly  dark,  and  the  promises  of  the  old 
prophets  served  by  contrast  to  make  their  present  dis- 
tress yet  darker.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to 
fnid  the  first  portion  of  Zacharias's  chant  sensitively 
recognizing  the  degradations  and  sufl'erings  of  his  peo- 
pl  3 :  — 

"  Rlossetl  bo  the  Lord  God  of  Israel ; 
For  he  hath  visited  and  redeemed  his  jK'ople, 
And  hath  raised  up  an  horn  of  salvation  for  ns 
In  the  house;  of  liis  servant  David 
(As  he  spake  by  the  mouth  of  his  holy  i)roi)hets, 
Wliich  have  been  sinee  the  world  bcj^an)  ; 
That  we  should  be  saved  from  our  enemies, 
And  from  the  hand  of  all  that  hate  us  ; 
To  perform  the  merey  j)romised  to  our  fathers, 
And  to  remend)er  liis  holy  covenant, 
The  oath  which  he  sware  to  our  father  Abraham, 
That  he  woul<l  prant  unto  us. 

That  we  beinjjj  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies 
Mijfht  serve  him  without  fear. 
In  holiness  and  ri^rhteousness  before  him. 
All  the  days  of  our  life." 

Then,  as  if  seized  with  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  be- 
holding the  relations  and  offices  of  his  son,  in  language 
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as  [xjcticiilly  hejiiitirul  us  it  is  spiritually  triuinpliaiit  lie 
exclaims :  — 

'■  Ami  thou,  cliild,  slialt  lie  cuIIimI  tlic  proiilict  of  tlir  Ilij^Iicst  : 
Fur  thou  .shiilt  ■,'()  hcihiv  thi-  face  of  the  L,)nl  to  [ircpari'  his  ways; 
To  {iivi!  kiiowhMlirt!  of  .salvation  unto  his  iH-oidc 
I?y  the  remission  of  t.h'ir  sins, 
Thron;;Ii  tho  tcnik'r  iniTcy  of  our  flod  ; 
Wlu-roby  thu  day-sprinff  from  on  ]ii;.fh  hath  visiti'd  us, 
To  yive  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darknos!)  and  in  thu  shadow  of  death., 
To  guide  our  fci't  into  thi'  way  of  peaee." 

Even  in  his  childhood  John  manifested  that  Ailness 
of  nature  and  that  earnestness  which  afterwards  fitted 
him  for  his  mission.  He  "waxed  strong  in  s[)irit." 
He  did  not  mingle  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  men. 
As  one  who  hears  a  sensitive  conscience  and  refuses 
to  mingle  in  the  throng  of  men  of  low  morality,  he 
•stood  apart  and  was  solitary.  He  "  was  in  the  deserts 
until  the  day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel." 

Mary  had  returned  to  Nazareth.  Although  Joseph, 
to  wliom  she  was  hetrothed,  was  descended  from 
David,  every  sign  of  royalty  had  died  out.  He  earned 
his  livelihood  hy  working  in  wood,  probably  as  a  car- 
penter, though  the  word  applied  to  his  trade  admits  of 
much  larger  application.  Tradition  has  unifonnly  rep- 
resented him  as  a  carpenter,  and  art  has  conformed  to 
tradition.  He  appears  but  on  the  threshold  of  the  his- 
tory. He  goes  to  Egypt,  returns  to  Nazareth,  and  is 
faintly  recognized  as  present  when  Jesus  was  twelve 
years  of  age.  But  nothing  more  is  heard  of  him.  If 
alive  when  his  reputed  son  entered  upon  public  min- 
istry, there  is  no  sign  of  it.  And  as  Mary  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Lord's  mission,  it 
is  probable  that  Joseph  died  before  Jesus  entered 
Tipon  his  public  life.  He  is  called  a  just  man,  and  we 
know  that  he  was  humane.     For  when  he  perceived 
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the  condition  of  his  betrotliod  wife,  instead  of  press- 
ing to  its  full  I'io-or  the  Jewish  law  against  her,  he 
meant  quietlv  smd  withont  harm  to  set  her  ;isi(U\ 
AVhen  in  a  vision  he  learned  the  truth,  he  took 
3Iary  as  his  wife. 

In  the  thousand  pictures  of  the  Holy  Family,  Joseph 
is  represented  as  a  venerable  man,  standing  a  little  apart, 
lost  in  contemplation,  while  Mary  and  Elisabeth  caress 
the  (diild  Jesus.  In  this  respect.  Christian  art  has,  it  is 
probable,  rightlj'  represented  the  character  of  Joseph. 
lie  was  but  a  shadow  on  the  canvas.  Such  men  are 
tbund  in  every  connnunity,  —  gentle,  blameless,  mildly- 
active,  but  exerting  no  positive  inthience.  Except  in 
one  or  two  vague  implications,  he  early  disappears 
from  sight.  No  mention  is  made  of  his  death,  though 
he  must  have  deceased  long  before  jNIary,  who  in  all 
oin*  Lord's  ministry  appears  alone.  He  reappears  in 
the  ecclesiastical  calendar  as  St.  Joseph,  simply  be- 
cause he  was  the  luisband  of  Mary,  —  a  harndess 
saint,  mild  and  siknt. 

An  imperial  order  having  issued  for  the  iaxing  of 
the  Avhole  nation,  it  became  necessary  for  everv  one, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  to  repair  to  the 
city  where  he  belonged,  for  registration.^ 

'  It  is  iict'ilk'ss  to  ooiisidi-r  tlu'  diliii'ulty  to  which  tliis  jiasMiijc  has  •j;ivi'ii 
riso.  Jost'i)liiis  st;itos  that  Qiiii-iniiis  (ryroiuus)  bfcame  }j;ovoriior  oCtliida'M 
ath'r  tlu'  doath  of  Archidaiis,  Herod's  son  and  heir,  and  so  sonu'  i'ijj,ht  t  r 
trn  years  ai'tcr  Ihi-  hirth  of  Christ.  How  then  could  that  taxinj^  liavc 
lu'oiiffht  iIost'])h  from  Nazareth  to  lU'tldchein  ?  The  iinnuui.se  ingenuity 
M-hicli  lias  been  eniiiloved  to  solve  this  dilliculty  will  scarcely  ad<l  to  the 
valiu>  of  hypotlu'tical  liistorioal  reasonin;::.  Especially  wlu'n  now,  at  len;j;th, 
it  is  ascertained  upon  <ii'onnds  almost  certain,  thiit  (iuiriniiis  was  twice  fjov- 
ernt)r  of  Syria.  See  SehalV's  note  to  Lanjre's  Com.  (Liike.  pp.  ;i-J,  33),  and 
the  more  full  discussion  in  Smith's  IVthle  Dlctlonnri/,  Art.  "  Cyrenius,"  and 
l're,sidei\t  Woolsey's  addition  to  this  article  in  llurd  and  Honf;hton's  .Vuiei- 
iean  edition. 
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From  Naznrotli  to  IkMliloluMU  was  about  oi'jrlity  miles. 
Travelling  slowly,  as  the  eonditioii  oi'  Marv  required, 
they  would  pi-obably  oecupy  about  lour  days  in  reach 
ing  their  destination.  Already  the  place  was  crowded 
with  others  brouijjlit  thither  on  the  same  errand.  Thev 
probably  sought  shelter  in  a  cottage,  ibr  "the  inn  was 
Tull,"  and  there  Mary  gave  birtli  to  her  child. 

It  is  said  by  Luls.e  that  the  child  was  laid  in  a  man- 
ger, Irom  Avhich  it  has  been  inferred  that  his  parents 
had  taken  i-el'uge  in  a  stable.  But  tradition  asserts  that 
it  was  a  a'/r,  such  as  abound  in  the  limestone  rock  of 
that  regie n,  and  are  used  both  for  !^helterint>:  herds 
<ind,  sometimes,  for  human  residences.  The  precip- 
itous sides  of  the  rock  ;ire  often  pierced  hi  such  a  wav 
that  a  cottage  built  near  might  easily  convert  an  ad- 
joining cave  to  the  uses  of  an  outbuilding. 

Caves  are  not  rare  in  Palestine,  as  with  us.  On  the 
contrary,  the  whole  land  seems  to  be  honeycombed 
with  them.  They  are,  and  have  been  for  ages,  used  for 
almost  every  purpose  which  architecture  supplies  in 
otiier  lands,  —  as  dwellings  for  the  living  and  sepul- 
chres for  the  dead,  as  shelter  for  the  household  and  for 
cattle  and  herds,  as  hidden  retreats  for  robbers,  and 
as  defensive  positions  or  rock-castles  for  sol<liers. 
Travellers  make  them  a  refuge  when  no  better  inn  is 
at  hand.  They  are  shaped  mto  reservoirs  ibr  water, 
or,  if  dry,  they  are  employed  as  granaries.  The  lime- 
stone of  the  region  is  so  porous  and  soft,  tliat  but  a 
little  labor  is  reipiired  to  enlarge,  refashion,  and  adapt 
caves  to  any  desirable  ])urpose. 

Of  the  ••  manger,"  or -crii),"  Thomson,  long  a  mis- 
sionary in  Palestine,  says :  "It  is  conunon  !o  find  two 
sides  of  the  one  room,  where  the  native  f'trmer  resides 
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with  his  cattle,  fitted  up  with  these  mangers,  and  tlie  re- 
mainder elevated  about  two  feet  higher  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  family.  The  mangers  are  built  of 
small  stones  and  mortar,  in  the  shape  of  a  box,  or, 
rather,  of  a  kneading-trough,  and  when  cleaned  up  and 
whitewashed,  as  they  often  are  in  summer,  they  do 
very  well  to  lay  little  babes  in.  Indeed,  our  own  chil- 
dren have  slept  there  in  our  rude  summer  retreats  on 
the  mountains."  ^ 

The  laying  of  the  little  babe  in  the  manger  is  not  to 
be  regarded  then  as  an  extraordinary  thing,  or  a  posi- 
tive hardship.  It  was  mere^/  •-'  '  'acting  the  child  to 
a  custom  which  peasants  frequently  practised  with 
their  children.  Jesus  began  his  life  with  and  as  the 
lowest. 

About  five  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  crownino; 
the  top  and  sides  of  a  narrow  ridge  or  spur  which 
shoots  out  eastwardly  from  the  central  mass  of  the 
Judoean  hills,  was  the  village  of  Bethlehem.  On  every 
side  but  the  w^est'-rn,  the  hill  breaks  down  abruptly 
into  deep  valleys.  The  steep  slopes  wer  tcTaced  and 
cultivated  from  top  to  bottom.  A  lit''  /  the  east- 
ward is  a  kind  of  plain,  where  it  is  suppo^*  i  iie  shep- 
herds, of  all  shepherds  that  ever  lived  now  the  most 
famous,  tended  their  flocks.  The  great  fruitfulness  of 
it3  fields  is  supposed  to  have  given  to  Bethlehem  its 
name,  which  signifies  the  "  House  of  Bread."  Famous 
as  it  has  become,  it  was  but  a  hamlet  at  the  birth  of 
Jesus.  Here  King  David  was  born,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  he  retained  any  special  attachment 
to  the  place.     In  the  rugged  valleys  and  gorges  which 

'  Tlioinson's   T/ic  Land  and  the  Boole,  Vol.  II.  p.  98. 
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abound  on  every  side,  he  had  watched  his  father's  flocks 
and  had  become  innred  to  danger  and  to  toil,  defend- 
ing Iiis  charge  on  the  one  hand  against  wild  i.c'asts,  and 
on  the  other  against  the  scarcely  less  savage  predatory 
tribes  that  infested  the  region  south  and  east     From 
Bethlehem   one   may  look   out  upon  the  very  fields 
made    beautiful   forever   to   the   imagination   by   the 
charming  idyl  of  David's  ancestress,  Ruth  the  Moabitess 
Changed  as  Bethlehem  itself  is,  which,  from  holding  a 
mere  handful  then,  has  a  population  now  of  some  four 
thourard,  customs  and  the  face  of  naljre  remain  the 
same.     The   hills   are   terraced,  the   field.',   are   tilled, 
flocks  are  tended  by  laborers  unchanged  in  garb,  work- 
ing with  the  same  kinds  of  implements,  having  the 
same  manners,  and  employing  the  same  salutations  as 
in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs. 

Were  Boaz  to  return  to-day,  he  would  hardly  see  an 
unfamdiar  thing  in  his  old  fields,  —  the  barley  harvest, 
the  reapers,  the  gleaners,  the  threshing-floors,  and  the 
rude  threshing,  — all  are  there  as  they  were  thousands 
of  years  ago. 

At  the  season  of  our  Saviour's  advent,  the  ni<dits 
were  soft  and  genial.^     It  was  no  hardship  for  rug^ged 

»  Tliis  is  true,  whichever  date  shall  be  selected  of  tlie  many  which  hav!  been 
urged  by  d.frerent  learned  men.      But  further  than  this  there  is  no  cor- 
Trl.  ;^"/';^P';"»tive  Clmrch  there  was  no  a,irrecmcnt  as  to  the  time 
of  Christ  s  bn-th.     I„  the  East  the  Gth  of  January  was  observe.l  as  the  day 
of  Ins  baptism  and  birth.     In  the  third  century,  as  Clement  of  Alexan.lria 
relates,  some  rogardcl  the  2..th  of  May,  others  the  20th  of  April,  as  the 
birthday  of  our  Saviour.     Among  modern  chronologists  and  biographers  of 
Jesus  there  is  still  greater  difference  of  opinion,  and  every  month-even 
June  and  July  (when  the  fields  are  parched  fi-om  want  of  rain) -has  been 
named  as  the  time  when  the  great  event  took  place.     Lightfoot  assigns  the 
JVatmty  to  September,  Lardner  and  Newcome  to  October,  Wie^eler  to  Feb- 
ruary, Paulus  to  March,  Greswell  and  Altera  to  the  .5th  of  April,  just  afler 
the  spring  rams,  when  there  is   an   abundance   of  pasture ;  Lic'htenstein 
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slieplicrcls  to  spend  the  night  in  the  liekls  with  their 
flock.s.  By  (lay,  as  the  .sheep  fed,  their  keepers  might 
while  away  their  thiie  with  sights  and  sounds  along 
the  earth.  When  darkness  shut  in  the  scene,  the 
heavens  would  naturally  attract  their  attention,  Their 
ej^es  had  so  long  kept  company  with  the  mysterious 
stars,  that,  doubtless,  like  shepherds  of  more  ancient 
times,  they  were  rude  astronomers,  and  had  grown 
familiar  with  the  planets,  and  knew  them  in  all  their 
courses.  But  there  came  to  them  a  night  surpassing 
all  nights  in  wonders.  Of  a  sudden  the  Avhole  heavens 
were  tilled  with  light,  as  if  morning  were  come  upon 
midnight.  Out  of  this  splendor  a  single  voice  issued,  as 
of  a  choral  leader,  —  "Behold,  I  bring  yea  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy."  The  shepherds  were  told  of  the  Saviour's 
birth,  and  of  the  place  where  the  babe  might  be  found. 
Then  no  longer  a  single  voice,  but  a  host  in  heaven, 
was  heard  celebrating  the  event.  "  Suddenly  there  was 
with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,  prais- 
ing God,  and  saying, 

"  r.lory  to  God  in  the  lii^iliost, 
And  on  earth  peace,  good-v,ill  toward  men  " 

Raised  to  a  fervor  of  wonder,  these  children  of  the 
field  made  haste  to  find  the  babe,  and  to  make  known 
on  every  side  the  marvellous  vision.     Moved  by  this 
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])]a('es  it  in  July  or  December,  Strons;  in  August,  Robinson  in  autunni, 
CHnton  in  spring,  Andrews  between  the  middle  of  December,  740,  and  the 
middle  of  January,  750,  A.  U.  C.  On  the  other  hand,  Roman  Catholic  histo- 
rians and  liiographers  of  Jesus,  as  Lcpp,  Friedlieb,  Bucher,  Patritius,  and  also 
some  Protestant  writers,  defend  the  popular  tradition,  —  the  25111  of  De- 
cember. Wordsworth  gives  up  the  problem,  and  thinks  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  concealed  the  knowledge  of  the  year  and  day  of  Christ's  birth  and  tlie 
duration  of  his  ministry  from  the  wise  and  jirudent,  to  teach  them  humil- 
ity."— Dr.  Schail",  in  Lauge's  Commentar//  (Luke,  p.  3G). 
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fuith  to  wor.sliip  and  to  glorify  God,  they  were  tliiis 
unconsciously  the  earliest  disciples  and  the  first  evan- 
gelists, for  "  they  made  known  abroad  the  saying  which 
was  told  them  concerning  this  child." 

In  beautiful  contrast  with  these  rude  exclamatory 
worshippers,   the   mother  is   described   as   silent   and 
thoughtful.     « Mary  kept   all   these   things   and    pon- 
dered them  in  her  heart."     If  no  woman   comes   to 
herself  until  she  loves,  so,  it  may  be  said,  she  knows 
not  how  to  love  until  her  first-born  is  in  her  arms. 
Sad   is   it  for  her  who   does   not  feel  herself  made 
sacred  by  motherhood.     That  heart-pondering !     Who 
may  tell  the  thoughts  which  rise  from  the  deep  places 
of  an  inspired  love,  more  in  number  and  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  particles  of  vapor  which  the  sun  draws 
iro.a  the  surface  of  the  sea  ? 

Intimately  as  a  mother  must  feel  that  her  babe  is 
connected  with  her  own  body,  even  more  she  is  wont 
to  feel  that  her  child  comes  direct  from  God.  God- 
ffwen  IS  a  familiar  name  in  every  language.  Not  from 
her  Lord  came  this  child  to  Mary.  It  was  h-^r  Lord 
hmiself  that  came. 

A  sweet  and  trusting  faith  in  God,  childlike  simplicity 
and  profound  love  seem  to  have  formed  tne  nature  of 
Mary.  She  may  be  accepted  as  the  type  of  Christian 
inotherhood.  In  this  view,  and  excluding  the  dogma 
of  her  nnmaculate  nature,  and  still  more  emphatically 
that  of  any  other  participation  in  divinity  than  that 
which  IS  common  to  all,  we  may  receive  with  pleasure 
tlie  stores  of  exquisite  pictures  with  which  Christian 
art  has  filled  its  realm.  The  "  Madonnas  "  are  so  many 
tributes   to   the    beauty  and   dignity  of  motherhood ; 
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and  they  may  stand  so  interpreted,  now  that  the 
superstitious  associations  which  they  have  had  are  so 
wholly  worn  away.  At  any  rate,  the  Protestant  re- 
action from  Mary  has  gone  far  enough,  and,  on  our 
own  grounds,  we  may  well  have  our  share  also  in  the 
memory  of  this  sweet  and  noble  woman. 

The  same  reason  which  led  our  Lord  to  clothe  him- 
self with  flesh  made  it  proper,  when  he  was  born,  to 
have  fulfilled  upon  him  all  the  customs  of  his  people. 
He  was  therefore  circumcised  when  eight  days  old,  and 
presented  in  the  Temple  on  the  fortieth  day,  at  which 
period  his  mother  had  completed  the  time  appointed  for 
her  purification.  The  offering  required  was  a  lamb  and 
a  dove ;  but  if  the  parents  were  poor,  then  two  doves. 
Mary's  humble  condition  was  indicated  by  the  offering 
of  two  doves.  And  yet,  if  she  had  heard  the  exclama- 
tion of  John  after  the  Lord's  baptism,  years  afterwards, 
she  might  have  perceived  that,  in  spite  of  her  j)overty, 
she  had  brought  the  Lamb,  divine  and  precious ! 

Surprise  upon  surprise  awaited  Mary.  There  dwelt 
at  Jerusalem,  wrapped  in  his  own  devout  and  longing 
thoughts,  a  great  nature,  living  contentedly  in  obscurity, 
Simeon  by  name.  This  venerable  man  seized  the  child 
with  holy  rapture,  when  it  was  presented  in  the  Temple, 
and  broke  forth  in  the  very  spirit  of  a  prophet :  — 


"  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
According  to  thy  word : 
For  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation, 
Wliich  tliou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people ; 
A  Iip;ht  to  lighten  the  Gentiles, 
And  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel." 

Both  Mary  and  Joseph  were  amazed,  but  there  was 
something  in  Mary's  appear  ance  that  drew  this  inspired 
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old  man  specially  to  her.     «  Behold,  this  child  is  set  for 

the  fall  and  rising  again  of  many  in  Israel Yea 

a  sword  shall  pierce  through  thine  own  soul  also." 

As  the  asters,  among  plants,  go  all  summer  lono-  m- 
beautiful,  their  flowers  hidden  within,  and  burst'^into 
bloom  at  the  very  end  of  summer  and  in  late  autumn 
with  the  frosts  upon  their  heads,  so  this  aged  saint  had 
blossomed,  at  the  close  of  a  long  life,  into  this  noble 
ecstasy  of  joy.  In  a  stormy  time,  when  outward  life 
moves  wholly  against  one's  wishes,  he  is  truly  great 
whose  soul  becomes  a  sanctuary  in  which  patience 
dwells  with  hope.  In  one  hour  Simeon  received  full 
satisfaction  for  the  yearnings  of  many  years ! 

Among  the  Jews,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other 
Oriental  nation,  woman  was  permitted  to  develop  nat- 
urally, and  liberty  was  accorded  her  to  participate 
m  things  which  other  people  reserved  with  zealous  se- 
clusion for  men.  Hebrew  women  were  prophetesses, 
teachers  (2  Kings  xxii.  14),  judges,  queens.  The  ad- 
vent  of  our  Saviour  was  hailed  appropriately  by 
woman,  — Anna,  the  prophetess,  joining  with  Simeon 
in  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

But  other  witnesses  were  preparing.  Already  the 
footsteps  of  strangers  afar  off  were  advancing  toward 
JudflBa.  Erelong  Jerusalem  was  thrown  into  an  excite- 
ment by^the  arrival  of  certain  sages,  probably  from 
Persia.  The  city,  like  an  uneasy  volcano,  was  always  on 
the  eve  of  an  eruption.  When  it  was  known  that  these 
pilgrims  had  come  to  inquire  about  a  king,  who,  they 
believed,  had  been  born,  a  king  of  the  Jews,  the  news 
excited  both  the  city  and  the  palace,  — hope  in  one, 
iear  m  the  other.  Herod  dreaded  a  rival.  The  Jews 
longed  ^or  a  native  prince  whose  arm  should  expel  the 
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intrusive  government.  No  wonder  tlhit  "  Herod  was 
troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him."  He  first  sum- 
moned the  Jewish  scholars,  to  know  where,  according  to 
their  prophets,  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born.  Bethle- 
hem was  the  place  of  prediction.  Next,  he  summoned 
the  Magi,  secretly,  to  learn  of  them  at  what  time  the 
revealing  star  had  appeared  to  them,  and  then,  craftily 
veiling  his  cruel  purposes  with  an  assumed  interest,  he 
charges  them,  when  the  child  was  found,  to  let  him  be 
a  worshipper  too ! 

The  same  star  which  had  drawn  their  footsteps  to 
Jerusalem  now  guided  the  wise  men  to  the  very  place 
of  Jesus'  birth. 

What  was  this  star  ?  All  that  can  be  known  is,  that 
it  was  some  appearance  of  light  in  the  sky,  which  by 
these  Oriental  philosophers  was  supposed  to  indicate  a 
great  event.  Ingenuity  has  unnecessarily  been  exer- 
cised to  prove  that  at  about  this  time  there  was  a  con- 
junction of  three  planets.  But  did  the  same  thing 
happen  again,  after  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem  ?  For 
it  is  stated  that,  on  their  leaving  the  city  to  go  to  Beth- 
lehem, "  lo,  the  star  which  they  saw  in  the  east  went 
before  them  till  it  came  and  stood  over  where  the  young 
child  was."  How  could  a  planetary  conjunction  stand 
over  a  particular  house  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  sidereal 
guide  was  a  globe  of  light,  divinely  ordered  and  ap- 
pointed for  this  work.  It  was  a  miracle.  That  nature 
is  but  an  organized  outworking  of  the  divine  will,  that 
God  is  not  hmited  to  ordinary  law  in  the  production  of 
results,  that  he  can,  and  that  he  does,  produce  events  by 
the  direct  force  of  his  will  without  the  ordinary  instru- 
ments of  nature,  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  whole  Bible. 

These  gleams  of  immediate  power  flash  through  in 
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every  nge.  The  .superiority  of  spiritual  power  over 
sensuous,  is  the  illuminating  trutli  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Tlie  gospels  should  be  taken  or  rejected  unmu- 
tilated.  The  disciples  plucked  the  wheat-heads,  and, 
rubbing  them  in  their  hands,  they  ate  the  grain.  But 
our  sceptical  believers  take  from  the  New  Testament  its 
supernatural  element,  —  rub  out  the  wheat,  —  and  eat 
the  chaff.  There  is  consistency  in  one  who  sets  the 
gospels  aside  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  inspired, 
that  they  are  not  even  historical,  that  they  are  growths 
of  tlie  imagination,  and  covered  all  over  with  the 
parasites  of  superstition ;  but  in  one  who  professes  to 
accept  the  record  as  an  inspired  history,  the  disposition 
to  pare  miracles  down  to  a  scientific  shape,  to  find 
their  roots  in  natural  laws,  is  neither  reverent  nor 
sagacious.  Miracles  are  <<>  be  accepted  boldly  or  not 
at  all.  They  are  jewels,  and  sparkle  Avith  divine  light, 
or  they  are  nothing. 

This  guide  of  the  Magi  was  a  light  kindled  in  the 
heavens  to  instruct  and  lead  those  whose  eyes  were 
prepared  to  receive  it.  If  the  vision  of  angels  and  the 
extraordinary  conception  of  the  Virgin  are  received  as 
miraculous,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  accept  the 
star  seen  from  the  east  as  a  miracle  also. 

Tht.  .situation  of  the  child  ill  befitted  Oriental  notions 
of  a  king's  dignity. ,  But  under  the  divine  influence 
which  rested  upon  the  Magi,  they  doubtless  saw  more 
than  the  outward  circumstances.  Humble  as  the  place 
was,  poor  as  his  parents  evidently  were,  and  he  a  mere 
babe,  they  fell  down  before  him  in  wor.ship,  and  pre- 
sented princely  gifts,  "  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh." 
Insteail  of  returning  to  Herod,  they  went  back  to  their 
own  country. 
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And  now  it  was  time  for  Joseph  to  look  well  to  his 
safety.  If  tliere  was  to  be  a  king  in  Israel,  he  was  to 
come  from  the  house  of  David,  and  Joseph  was  of  that 
stock,  and  his  child,  Jesus,  was  royal  too.  Herod's 
jealousy  was  aroused.  He  was  not  a  man  wont  to 
miss  the  fulfilment  of  any  desire  on  account  of  hu- 
mane or  moral  scruples.  The  return  of  the  Magi  with- 
out giving  him  the  knowledge  which  he  sought  seenunl 
doubtless  to  the  king  like  another  step  in  a  plot  to  sul)- 
vert  his  throne.  He  determined  to  make  thorough  work 
of  this  nascent  peril,  "and  sent  forth  and  slew  all  the 
children  that  were  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  all  the  coasts 
theieof,  from  two  years  old  and  under."  He  put  the 
limit  of  age  at  a  period  which  woidd  make  it  sure  that 
the  new-born  king  of  the  Jews  would  be  included. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  probable  truth  of  this 
statement,  that  such  an  event  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
recorded  by  secular  historians,  and  especially  by  Jose- 
phus,  who  narrates  the  contemporaneous  history  with 
much  minuteness.  But  this  event  is  far  more  striking 
upon  our  imagination  now,  than  it  was  likely  to  be 
upon  the  attention  of  men  then.  For,  as  Bethlehem 
was  a  mere  hamlet,  with  but  a  handful  of  people,  it  has 
been  computed  that  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  chil- 
dren could  have  perished  by  this  merciless  edict.  Be- 
sides, what  was  such  an  act  as  this,  in  a  life  stored  full 
of  abominable  cruelties  ?  "  He  who  had  immolated  a 
cherished  wife,  a  brother,  and  three  sons  to  his  jealous 
suspicions,  and  who  ordered  a  general  massacre  for  the 
day  of  his  funeral,  so  that  his  body  should  not  be  borne 
to  the  earth  amidst  general  rejoicings,"  may  easily  be 
supposed  to  have  filled  up  the  spaces  with  minor  cruel- 
ties  which  escaped  record.     But  here  is  an  historical 
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record.  It  is  no  inipoiichmont  of  its  truth  to  aver  tliat 
there  is  no  other  history  of  it.  Until  some  disproof  is 
alleged,  it  must  stsmd. 

Stirred  by  a  divine  impulse,  Joseph  had  already  re- 
moved the  child  from  danger.  Whither  should  he  llee? 
Egypt  was  not  distant,  and  the  roads  thither  were  easy 
and  much  frequented.  Thither  too,  from  time  to  time, 
exiled  for  various  reasons,  had  resorted  numl)ers  of 
Jews,  so  that,  though  in  a  foreign  land,  he  would  be 
among  his  own  countrymen,  all  interested  alike  in  hat- 
ing the  despotic  cruelty  of  Herod.  There  is  no  record 
of  the  place  of  Joseph's  sojourn  in  Egypt.  Tradition, 
always  uncertain',  places  it  at  Matarea,  near  Leontopolis, 
where  subsequently  the  Jewish  temple  of  Onias  stood. 

Ilis  stay  was  probably  brief  For,  within  two  or 
three  weeks  of  the  foregoing  events^  Ilerod  died. 
Joseph  did  not  return  to  Bethlehem,  though  he  de- 
sired to  do  so,  Ijut  was  warned  of  God  in  a  dream 
of  his  danger.  It  was  probable  that  Archelaiis,  who 
succeeded  ta  Ilerod  in  Judoea,  would  be  as  suspicious 
of  danger  from  an  heir  royal  of  the  house  of  David  as 
his  father  had  been;  so  Joseph  passed  —  it  may  be 
hy  way  of  the  sea-coast  —  northward,  to  Nazareth, 
whence  a  few  months  before  he  had  removed. 
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Before  closing  this  chapter  we  shall  revert  to  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  period  thus  far 
passed  over,  namely,  /he  miimtrcdion  of  um/cls.  The  belief 
in  the  existence  of  heavenly  beings  wdio  in  some  man- 
ner are  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  men,  has  existed 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  which  we  have  a  history 
This  faith  is  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  human  heart, 
and,  though  it  has  never  been  received  with  favor  by 
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men  addicted  to  purely  physloiil  studies,  it  has  been 
entertained  by  the  Church  with  Ibnd  faith  and  by  tlie 
common  people  with  the  enthusiasm  of  sym])athy. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  follow  the  line  of  develop- 
ment in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  to  witness  the  grada- 
tions on  the  ascending  scale,  unfolding  steadily,  rank 
above  rank,  until  man  is  reached,  without  having  the 
presumption  jiwakened  that  there  are  intelligences 
jibove  man,  —  creatures  which  rise  as  much  above  him 
as  he  above  the  inferior  animals. 

When  the  word  of  God  announces  the  ministration 
of  angels,  records  their  early  visits  to  this  planet,  repre- 
sents them  as  bending  over  the  race  in  benevolent 
sympathy,  bearing  warnings,  consolations,  and  messages 
of  wisdom,  the  heart  recei^  he  doctrine  even  against 
the  cautions  of  a  sceptical .  _.ioon. 

Our  faith  might  be  put  to  shame  if  the  scriptural 
angels  bore  any  analogy  to  those  of  the  rude  and  puerile 
histories  contained  in  apocryphal  books.  But  the  long 
line  of  heavenly  visitants  shines  in  unsullied  brightness 
as  high  above  the  beliefs  and  prejudices  of  an  early  age 
as  the  stars  are  above  the  vapors  and  dust  of  earth. 
While  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles  show  all  the 
deficiencies  of  their  own  period  and  are  stained  with 
human  passions,  the  angelic  beings,  judged  by  the  most 
fastidious  requirements  of  these  later  ages,  are  without 
spot  or  blemish.  They  are  not  made  up  of  human 
traits  idealized.  They  are  unworldly,  —  of  a  different 
type,  of  nobler  presence,  and  of  far  grander  and 
sweeter  natures  than  any  living  on  earth. 

The  angels  of  the  oldest  records  are  like  the  angels 
of  the  latest.  The  Hebrew  thought  had  moved  through 
a  vast  arc  of  the  infinite  cycle  of  truth  between  the  days 
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^vhell  Abnihiiiu  camo  from  Ur  of  Clial(la3a  and  the  times 
of  our  Lord's  stay  on  earth.  But  tliere  is  no  deveh)])- 
inent  in  angels  of  hiter  over  those  of  an  earlier  date. 
They  were  as  beautiful,  as  spiritual,  as  pure  and 
noble,  at  the  begijuiing  as  at  the  elose  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation. Can  sueli  creatures,  transcending  earthly 
experience,  and  far  outrunning  anything  in  the  life  of 
man,  be  creations  of  the  rude  ages  of  the  human  luider- 
standing? 

We  could  not  imagine  the  Advent  stripped  of  its  an- 
gelic lore.  The  dawn  without  a  twilight,  the  sun  with- 
out clouds  of  silver  and  gold,  the  morning  on  the  fields 
witbout  dew-diamonds,  —  but  not  the  Saviour  without 
his  angels  !  They  shine  within  the  Temple,  they  bear 
to  the  matchless  mother  a  message  which  would  have 
been  disgrace  from  mortal  lips,  but  which  from  theirs 
fell  upon  her  aa  pure  as  dew-drops  upon  the  lilies  of 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  They  communed  with  the 
Saviour  in  his  glory  of  transfiguration,  sustained  him 
in  the  anguish  of  the  garden,  watched  at  the  tomb ;  and 
as  they  had  thronged  the  earth  at  his  coming,  so  they 
seem  to  have  hovered  in  the  air  in  multitudes  at  the 
hour  of  his  ascension.  Beautiful  as  they  seem,  they 
are  never  mere  poetic  adornments.  The  occasions  of 
their  appearing  are  grand.  The  reasons  are  weighty. 
Their  demeanor  suggests  and  befits  the  highest  con- 
ception of  superior  beings.  These  are  the  very  ele- 
ments that  a  rude  age  could  not  fashion.  Could  a 
sensuous  age  invent  an  order  of  beings,  which,  touch- 
ing the  earth  from  a  heavenly  height  on  its  most  mo- 
mentous occasions,  could  still,  after  ages  of  culture  had 
refined  the  human  taste  and  moral  appreciation,  remain 
ineffably  superior  in  delicacy,  in  pure  spirituality,  to 
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the  demands  of  criticism  ?  Their  very  coming  and 
going  is  not  with  earthly  movement.  They  suddenly 
are  seen  in  the  air  as  one  sees  white  clouds  round 
out  from  the  blue  sky,  in  a  summer's  day,  that  melt 
back  even  while  one  looks  upon  them.  They  vibrate 
between  the  visible  and  the  invisible.  They  come 
without  motion.  They  go  without  Higlit.  They  dawn 
and  disappenr.  Their  words  are  few,  but  the  Advent 
Chorus  yet  is  sounding  its  music  through  the  world. 

A  part  of  the  angelic  ministration  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  what  men  are  by  it  incited  to  do.  It  heljis  the  mind 
to  populate  heaven  with  spiritual  inhabitants.  The 
imagination  no  longer  translates  thither  the  gross 
corporeity  of  iiih  life.  We  susjiect  that  few  of  us 
are  aware  how  much  our  definite  conceptions  of  spirit- 
life  are  the  product  of  the  angel-lore  of  the  Bible. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  only  in  Luke  is  the  history 
of  the  angelic  annunciation  given.  It  is  to  Luke  also 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  record  of  the  angels  at 
the  tomb  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection.  Luke 
has  been  called  the  Evangelist  of  Greece.  He  was 
Paul's  companion  of  travel,  and  particularly  among  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  This  suggests  the  fact 
that  the  angelic  ministration  commemorated  in  the 
New  Testament  would  greatly  facilitate  among  Greeks 
the  reception  of  monotheism.  Comforting  to  us  as  is 
the  doctrine  of  angels,  it  can  hardly  be  of  the  same 
help  as  it  was  to  a  Greek  or  to  a  Roman  when  he  first 
accepted  the  Christian  faith.  The  rejection  of  so  many 
divinities  must  have  left  the  fields,  the  mountains,  the 
cities  and  temples  very  bare  to  all  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  heathen  mythology.  The  ancients  seem  to 
have  striven  to  express  universal  divine  presence  by 
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multiplying  their  gods.     This  at  least  had  the  eflect  of 
giving  life  to  every  part  of  nature.     The  imaginative 
Greek  had  grown  flimiliar  with  the  thought  of  gods 
innumerable.    Every  stream,  each  grove,  the  caves,  the 
fields,   the  clouds,   suggested  some  divine  person.     It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  strip  such  a  one  of  those 
fertile  suggestions  and  tie  him  to  the  simple  doctrine 
of  One  God,  without  producing  a  sense  of  cheerless- 
ness  and  solitude.    Angels  come  in  to  make  for  him  an 
easy  transition  from  polytheism  to  monotheism.     The 
air  might  still  be  populous,  his  imagination  yet  be  full 
of  teeming  suggestions,  but  no  longer  with  false  gods. 
Now   there  was   to  him  but   one   God,  but   He  was 
served   by  multitudes   of  blessed   spirits,  children  of 
light   and   glory.     Instead   of  a   realm  of  conflicting 
divinities  there  was  a  household,  the  Father  looking 
in  benignity  upon  his  radiant  family.     Thus,  again,  to 
the  Greek,  as  to  the  Patriarch,  angels  ascended  and  de- 
scended the  steps  that  lead  from  earth  to  heaven. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


THE    DOCTKINAL    BASIS. 


Before  we  enter  upon  the  childhood  of  Jesus,  and, 
with  still  more  reason,  before  we  enter  upon  liis  adult 
life,  it  is  necessary  to  form  some  idea  of  his  original 
nature.  No  one  conversant  with  the  ideas  on  this 
point  wliich  fill  the  Christian  world  can  avoid  taking 
sides  with  one  or  another  of  the  philosophical  views 
which  have  divided  the  Church.  Even  mere  readers, 
who  seem  to  themselves  uncommitted  to  any  doctrine 
of  the  nature  of  Christ,  are  unconsciously  in  sym- 
pathy with  some  theory.  But  to  draw  up  a  history 
of  Christ  without  some  pilot-idea  is  impossible.  Every 
fact  in  the  narrative  will  take  its  color  and  form  from 
the  philosophy  around  which  it  is  grouped. 

Was  Jesus,  then,  one  of  those  gifted  m(m  who  have 
from  time  to  time  arisen  in  the  world,  difteiing  from 
their  fellows  only  in  pre-eminence  of  earthly  power,  in 
a  fortunate  temperament,  and  a  happy  balance  of  facul- 
ties? Was  he  simply  and  only  an  extraordinary  Man? 
This  view  was  early  taken,  and  as  soon  vehemently 
combated.  But  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  held.  It 
reappears  in  every  age.  And  it  has  special  hold  upon 
thouglitful  minds  to-day ;  at  least,  upon  such  tliought- 
ful  minds  as  are  imbued  with  the  present  spirit  of  ma- 
terial science.  The  physical  laws  of  nature,  we  arc 
told,  are  invariable  and  constant,  and  all  true  knowl- 
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edge  i«  the  product  of  the  observation  of  such  laws. 
This  view  will  exclude,  not  only  miracles,  the  divine 
inspiration  of  holy  men  of  old,  and  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  but,  if  honestly  followed  to  its  proper 
consequences,  it  will  destroy  the  grounds  on  which 
stand  the  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
of  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits ;  and,  finally 
and  fatally,  it  will  deny  the  validity  of  all  eviden- 
ces of  the  existence  and  government  of  God.  And 
we  accordingly  find  that,  on  the  European  continent 
and  in  England,  the  men  of  some  recent  schools  of 
science,  without  denying  the  existence  of  an  intelli- 
gent, personal  God,  deny  that  there  is,  or  can  be,  any 
human  knoivledge  of  the  fact.  The  nature  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  the  laws  under  which  all  knowledge  is 
gained,  it  is  taught,  prevent  our  knowing  with  cer- 
tainty anything  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses  and  of 
personal  consciousness.  God  is  the  Unknown,  and 
the  life  beyond  this  the  Unknowable.  There  arc 
many  inclining  to  this  position  who  would  be  shocked 
at  the  results  to  which  it  logically  leads.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  one  can  reject  miracles,  as  philo- 
sophically impossible,  except  upon  grounds  of  mate- 
rialistic science  which  lead  u-resistibly  to  veiled  or 
o^'crt  atheism. 

The  Lives  of  Christ  which  have  been  written  from 
the  purely  humanitarian  view  have  not  been  without 
their  benefits.  They  have  brought  the  historical  ele- 
ments of  his  life  into  clearer  light,  have  called  back 
the  mind  from  speculative  and  imaginative  efforts  in 
spiritual  directions,  and  have  given  to  a  dim  and  dis- 
tant idea  the  clearness  and  reality  of  a  fact.  Like 
some   old   picture   of  the   masters,   the   Gospels,   ex- 
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posed  to  the  dust  and  smoke  of  superstition,  to  re- 
vtirnishing  glosses  and  retouching  philosophies,  in  the 
sight  of  many  had  lost  their  original  brightness  and 
beauty.  The  rationalistic  school  has  done  much  to  re- 
move these  false  surfaces,  and  to  bring  back  to  the  eye 
the  original  picture  as  it  was  laid  upon  the  canvas. 

But,  this  work  ended,  every  step  beyond  has  been 
mischievous.  The  genius  of  the  Gospels  has  been  cru- 
cified to  a  theory  of  Christ's  humanity.  The  canons 
of  historical  criticism  have  been  adopted  or  laid  aside 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  special  theory  required.  The 
most  lawless  fancy  has  been  called  in  to  correct  the 
alleged  fancifulness  of  the  evangelists.  Not  only  has 
the  picture  been  "  restored,"  but  the  pigments  have 
been  taken  off,  reground,  and  laid  on  again  by  mod- 
ern hands.  A  nev/  head,  a  different  countenance, 
appears.  They  found  a  God  :  they  have  left  a  feeble 
man ! 

Dissatisfied  with  the  barrenness  of  this  school, 
which  leaves  nothing  upon  which  devotion  may  fas- 
ten, another  class  of  thinkers  have  represented  Jesus 
as  more  than  human,  but  as  less  than  divine.  What 
that  being  is  to  whose  kind  Jesus  belongs,  they  cannot 
tell.  Theirs  is  a  theory  of  compromise.  It  adopts 
the  obscure  as  a  means  of  hiding  definite  difficulties. 
It  admits  the  grandeur  of  Christ's  nature,  and  the 
sublimity  of  his  life  and  teachings.  It  exalts  him 
above  angels,  but  not  to  the  level  of  the  Throne. 
It  leaves  him  in  that  wide  and  mysterious  space  that 
lies  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite. 

The  theological  difficulties  which  inhere  in  such  a 
theory  are  many.  It  may  enable  reasoners  to  elude 
pursuit,  but  it  will  not  give  them  any  vantage-ground 
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for  a  conflict  with  philosophical  objections.  And  yet, 
as  the  pilot-idea  of  a  Life  of  Christ,  it  is  far  less  mis- 
chievous than  the  strictly  humanitarian  view ;  it  does 
less  violence  to  recorded  facts.  But  it  cannot  create 
an  ideal  on  which  the  soul  may  feed.  After  the  last 
touch  is  given  to  the  canvas,  we  see  only  a  Creature. 
The  soul  admires ;  but  it  must  go  elsewhere  to  bestow 
its  utmost  love  and  reverence. 

A  third  view  is  held,  which  may  be  called  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  at  least  since  the  fourth  century. 
It  attributes  to  Jesus  a  double  nature,  —  a  human  soul 
and  a  divine  soul  in  one  body.     It  is  not  held  that 
these  two  souls  existed  separately  and   in  juxtaposi- 
tion,—two  separate  tenants,  as  it  were,  of  a  common 
dwelling.      Neither  is  it  taught  that  either  soul  ab- 
sorbed the  other,  so  that  the  divine  lapsed  into  the 
human,  or    the    human   expanded    into    the    divine. 
But  it  is  held  that,  by  the  union  of  a  human  and  n 
divine   nature,    the    one  person   Jesus  Christ  became 
God-Man ;    a  being  carrying  in  himself  both  natures, 
inseparably  blended,  and  never  again  to  be  dissevered. 
This  new  thcanthropic  being,  of  blended  divinity  and 
humanity,  will  occasion  no  surprise  in  those  wlio  are 
familiar  with  modes  of  thought  which  belonged  to  the 
early  theologians  of  the  Church.     It  is  only  when,  in 
our  day,  this  doctrine   is  supposed  to  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  that  one  is  inclined  to  surprise. 

For,  as  in  a  hot  campaign  the  nature  of  the  lines  of 
intrenchment  is  determined  by  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy,  so  this  doctrine  took  its  shape,  not  from 
Scripture  statements,  but  from  the  exigencies  of 
controversy.  It  was  thrown  up  to  meet  the  assaults 
upon  the  true  divinity  of  Christ;  and,  although  cum- 
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broils  and  involved,  it  saved  Christianity.  For,  the 
truth  of  the  proper  divinity  of  Christ  is  the  marrow 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  the  only  point  at 
Avhich  natural  and  revealed  religion  can  be  reconciled. 

But  if  by  another  and  better  statement  the  divinity 
of  Christ  can  be  exhibited  in  equal  eminence  and  with 
greater  simplicity,  and  if  such  exhibition  shall  be  found 
in  more  obvious  accord  with  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  with  what  we  now  know  of  mental 
philosophy,  it  will  be  wise,  in  constructing  a  life  of 
Christ,  to  leave  the  antiquated  theory  of  the  mediaeval 
Church,  and  return  to  the  simple  and  more  philosophi- 
cal views  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  many  questions  which 
have  profoundly/  excited  the  curiosity  of  thinkers,  and 
agitated  the  Church,  had  not  even  entered  into  the 
conceptions  of  men  at  the  time  when  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament  were  framed.  They  are  medi- 
leval  or  modern.  The  Romish  doctrine  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  could  hardly  have  been  understood  oven,  by  the 
the  apostles.  The  speculations  w  ich  have  absorbed 
the  thoughts  of  men  for  ages  are  not  only  not 
found  in  the  sacred  record,  but  would  have  been  in- 
congruous with  its  whole  spirit.  The  evangelists 
never  reason  upon  any  question ;  they  simply  state 
what  they  saw  or  heard.  They  never  deduce  in- 
ferences and  principles  from  facts.  They  frame  their 
narrations  without  any  apparent  consciousness  of  the 
philosophical  relations  of  the  facts  contained  in  them 
to  each  other  or  to  any  system.  It  is  probable  that 
the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  never  entered  their 
minds  as  it  exists  in  ours.  It  was  to  them  a  moral 
fact,  and  not  a  philosophical  problem. 
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IIow  Jesus  was  Son  of  God,  and  yet  Son  of  Man,  is 
nowhere  spoken  of  in  those  simple  records.  The 
evangelists  and  the  apostles  content  tlieniselves  with 
simply  declaring  that  God  came  into  the  world  in  the 
form  of  a  man.  "  The  WoiiD  was  God."  "  And  the 
Word  was  made  fcsh,  and  dwelt  among  us."  This  is 
all  the  explanation  given  by  the  disciple  who  was 
most  in  sympathy  with  Jesus.  Jesus  was  God  ;  and 
he  was  made  flesh.  The  simplest  rendering  of  these 
words  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  Divine  Spirit  had 
enveloped  himself  with  the  human  body,  and  in  that 
condition  been  subject  to  the  indispensable  limitations 
of  material  laws.  Paul's  statement  is  almost  a  direct 
historical  narrative  of  facts.  "  Let  this  mind  be  in 
you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus  :  who,  being  in  the 
form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God ;  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  tipou 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  ?ms  made  in  the  likeness 
of  men  ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  hum- 
bled himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross."  (Phil.  ii.  5-8.)  This  is 
a  simple  statement  that  Jesus,  a  Divine  Person, 
brought  his  nature  into  the  human  body,  and  was 
subject  to  all  its  laws  and  conditions.  No  one  can 
extract  from  this  the  notion  of  two  intermixed  souls 
in  one  nature. 

The  same  fonn  of  statement  appears  in  Romans  viii. 
3:  "For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was 
weak  through  the  flesh,  God,  sending  his  own  Son  in 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condennied  sin  in 
the  flesh."  There  is  no  hint  here  of  joining  a  human 
soul  to  the  divine.     In  not  a  single  passage  of  the  New 

Testament  is  such  an  idea  even  suggested.     The  lan- 
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iiUiiuc  wliicli  is  used  on  this  siibicct  is  such  as  could 
\U){  have  boon  cni|)h)vc(l  h\'  one  who  had  in  iiis  mind 
tiie  notion  ol'lwo  souls  in  coi'xistcnce. 

As  it  is  unsaTo  to  depart  fVoni  the  obvious  ieachinu,- 
ol'  the  sicred  Scriptures  on  a  tlienie  so  I'ar  riMuoved 
I'roni  all  human  knowledge,  we  shall  not,  in  this  Lite  of 
our  Lord,  render  ourselves  subjec^t  to  the  ho])eless  con- 
fusions of  the  theories  of  the  schools,  but  shall  v\\\\\f  to 
the  simple  and  inielliuible  representations  of  the  Word. 
"Great  is  the  mystery  of  j^odliness  :  Ood  mts  ii/tfi/i/'e-sl 
in  ///(•  Jf('x/f,  justilied  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels, 
preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world, 
received  up  into  glory."     (1  Tim.  iii.  lO.) 

The  Di\  ine  Spirit  came  into  the  world,  in  the  person 
of  .lesus,  not  bearing  the  attributes  of  Deity  hi  their 
full  disclosure  and  power.  He  came  into  the  Avoi'ld 
to  subject  his  spirit  to  that  whole  discipline  and  expe- 
rience through  which  every  inan  nnist  pass.  lie  veiled 
his  royalty;  he  folded  back,  as  it  were,  within  himself 
those  inelfable  powers  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  free 
spirit  in  heaven.  He  w^nt  into  captivity  to  himself, 
wrapping  in  weakness  and  forgetfulness  his  divine  en- 
ergies, while  he  was  a  babe.  "  Being  found  in  fashion 
as  a  man,"  he  was  subject  to  that  gradual  unfolding  of 
his  buried  powers  which  belongs  to  infancj^  and  child- 
hood. "And  the  child  ffiriv,  and  iiuixcd  strong  in 
spirit."  He  was  subject  to  the  restrictions  which  hold 
.'Uid  hinder  connnon  men.  He  was  to  come  back  to 
himself  little  by  little.  Who  shall  say  that  God  can- 
not put  himself  into  finite  conditions  ?  Though  as  a 
free  spirit  God  cannot  grow,  yet  as  fettered  in  the  flesh 
he  may.  Breaking  out  at  tunes  with  amazing  power,  in 
single  directions,  yet  at  other  times  feeling  the  mist 
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of  limrumity  rcstiji'^-  upon  his  oycs,  ho  deelaros,  '•  Ol' 
thiitdjiy  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not,  the 
an«;cls   which  are   in   heaven,  vfiJ/trr  Ihv  aSW,   hut   tli<^ 
Father."     This  is  just  the  experienee  whicih  we  sliouhl 
expect   in  a  hein^  whose    prof)lein  of  liH;    was,    not 
the  disch)sure   of  the  full    power  and   j^loiy  of  God's 
natural   attrihutes,  but  tlu;  manifestation  of  the  h)ve 
of  God,  and  of  the  extremities  of  sell-renuneiiition  to 
wliich  i\\'i  Divine  heart  wouhl  sul)mit,  in  the  rearing 
uj)  from  animalism  and  passion  his  family  of  children. 
The  incessant  lookin<^   for  the  si<i;ns  of  divine   power 
and  of  infinite  attributes,  in  the  earthly  iile  of  Jesus, 
whose  mission  it  was  to  hx\\\<^  the  Divine  Sjjirit  within 
the  conditicms  of  feeble  humanity,  is  as  if  one  should 
search  a  dethroned  kin<r,  in  exile,  for  his  crown  and  his 
sceptre.     We  are  not  to  look  for  a  ^loiified,  an   en- 
throned Jesus,  but  for  God  manifest  m  iho  jIchJi;  and 
hi  this  view  the  very  limitations  and  seeming  discre])- 
ancies  in  a  Divine  life  become  congi-uous  pai'ts  of  the 
whole  sublime  problem. 

We  are  to  remember  thiit.  Avhatever  view  of  the 
mysteiy  be  taken,  there  will  be  difficulties  which  no 
ingenuity  can  solve.  But  we  arc  to  distinguish  be- 
tween difficulties  which  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
the  Infinite,  and  those  which  are  but  the  imperfections 
of  our  own  philosophy.  In  the  one  case,  the  perplex- 
ity lies  in  the  weakness  of  our  reason  ;  in  the  other,  in 
the  weakness  of  our  reasoning.  The  former  will  always 
be  burdensome  enough,  without  adding  to  it  the  pres- 
sure of  that  extraordinary  theory  of  the  Incarnation, 
which,  without  ii  single  express  Scriptural  statement  in 
its  support,  works  out  a  compound  divine  nature,  with- 
out analogue  or  parallel  in  human  mental  philosophy. 
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Early  tlicologiiinH  believed  siifiering  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  Divine  perfection.  Impassivity  was  es- 
sential to  true  divinity.  With  such  ideas  of  the  Divine 
nature,  how  could  they  believe  that  Jesus,  a  man  of 
suftering,  and  acquainted  with  grief,  was  divine  V  A 
human  soul  was  therefore  conjoined  to  the  divine,  and 
to  that  human  element  were  ascribed  all  the  phenom- 
ena of  weakness  and  suffering  which  they  shrank  from 
imputing  to  the  Deity.  This  disordered  reverence  was 
corroborated  by  imperfect  notions  of  what  constitutes 
a  true  manhood.  If  God  became  a  true  man,  they 
argued,  he  must  have  had  a  human  soul.  As  if  the 
Divine  nature  clothed  in  flesh  did  not  constitute  the 
most  absolute  manhood,  and  fill  up  the  whole  ideal ! 

Man's  nature  and  God's  nature  do  not  differ  in  kind, 
but  in  degree  of  the  same  attributes.  Love  in  God 
is  love  in  man.  Justice,  mercy,  benevolence,  are  not 
different  in  nature,  but  only  in  degree  of  power  and 
excellence.  "And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in 
our   image,  after   our   likeness."     (Gen.    i.    26.)     "In 

him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being 

Forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,"  etc. 
(Acts  xvii.  28,  29.) 

This  identification  of  the  divine  and  the  human  na- 
ture was  one  of  the  grand  results  of  the  Incarnation. 
The  beauty  and  preciousness  of  Christ's  carthlf/  life 
consist  in  its  being  a  true  divine  life,  a  presentation 
to  us,  in  forms  that  we  can  comprehend,  of  the  very 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  of  God  when  placed  in 
our  condition  in  this  mortal  life.  To  insert  two  na- 
tures is  to  dissolve  the  charm. 

Christ  was  very  God.  Yet,  when  clothed  with  a  hu- 
man body,  and  made  subject   through   that  body  to 
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pliysical  laws,  he  was  then  a  man,  of  the  same  moral 
faculties  as  man,  of  the  same  mental  nature,  sul)ject 
to  precisely  the  same  trials  and  temptations,  only  with- 
out the  weakness  of  sin.  A  human  soul  is  not  some- 
thing other  and  difierent  from  the  Divine  soul.  It  is  as 
like  it  as  the  son  is  lik(;  his  father.  God  is  father,  man 
is  son.  As  Cod  in  our  place  becomes  human, —  su.h 
being  the  similarity  of  the  essential  natures,  —  so 
man  in  God  becomes  divine.  Thus  we  learn  not  only 
to  what  our  manhood  is  coming,  but  when  the  Divine 
Spirit  takes  our  Avhole  condition  upon  himself,  we  see 
the  thoughts,  the  fee  Jugs,  and,  if  we  may  so  say,  the 
private  and  domestic  incUnations  of  God.  What  he 
was  on  earth,  in  his  sympathies,  tastes,  friendships, 
generous  familiarities,  gentle  condescensions,  we  shall 
find  him  to  be  in  heaven,  only  in  a  profusion  md 
amplitude  of  disclosure  far  beyond  the  earthly  hints 
and  glimpses. 

The  tears  of  Christ  were  born  of  the  flesh,  but 
the  tender  sympathy  which  showed  itself  by  those 
precious  tokens  dwells  unwasted  and  forever  in 
the  nature  of  God.  The  gentleness,  the  compas- 
sion, the  patience,  the  loving  habit,  the  truth  and 
equity,  which  were  displayed  in  the  daily  life  of 
the  Saviour,  were  not  so  many  experiences  of  a  hu- 
man soul  mated  with  the  Divine,  but  were  the 
proper  expressions  of  tlie  very  Divine  soul  itself,  that 
men  might  see,  in  God,  a  true  and  perfect  manhood. 
When  Jesus,  standing  before  his  disciples  as  a  full 
man,  Avas  asked  to  reveal  God  the  Father,  he  an- 
swered, "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hjith  seen  the  Father." 
Manhood  is  nearer  to  godhood  than  we  have  been 
wont  to  believe. 
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CHAPTER      IV. 


riiii.Diiooi)  AND  i{i:sii)F,N(M-:  at  nazahktii. 


til 


Tin-:  pjirontH  of  Jesus  retiiriuHl  to  Nuzuretli,  and  tliuro 
i'or  uiiiny  years  they  and  their  child  were  to  dwell. 

There  was  nothing  that  we  know  of,  to  distinguish 
this  ehild  from  any  other  that  ever  was  born.  It  passed 
through  the  twilight  of  infancy  as  helpless  and  depend- 
ent as  all  other  children  must  ever  be.  If  we  had 
dwelt  .it  Nazareth  and  daily  seen  the  child  Jesus,  we 
should  have  seen  the  cradle-life  of  other  children.  This 
was  no  prodigy.  He  did  not  speak  wonderful  wisdom 
in  his  infancy.  He  slept  or  waked  upon  his  mother's 
bosom,  as  all  children  do.  He  unfolded,  first  the  per- 
ce}>  ve  reason,  afterwards  the  voluntary  powers.  He 
was  nourished  and  he  grew  under  the  same  laws  which 
govern  infant  life  now.  This  then  was  not  a  divinity 
coming  through  the  clouds  into  human  life,  full-orbed, 
triumphing  with  the  undiminished  strength  of  a 
heavenly  nature  over  those  conditions  which  men  must 
bear.  If  this  was  a  divine  person,  it  was  a  divine 
child,  and  childhood  meant  latent  power,  undeveloped 
faculty,  unripe  organs ;  a  being  without  habits,  without 
character,  without  experience ;  a  cluster  of  geims.  a 
branch  full  of  unblossomed  buds,  a  mere  seed  of  man- 
hood. Except  his  mother's  arms,  there  was  no  circle  of 
light  about  Ills  head,  fondly  as  artists  have  loved  to  paint 
it.     But  for  the  after-record  of  Scriptures,  we  should 
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liiive  no  iviisoii  to  suppose  that  this  cliild  dillerud  in  any 
iospoct  IVoui  onUniiry  children.  Yet  this  was  the  Son 
of  (iod!  This  was  that  Word  of  whtini  Jolni  spake: 
'"  In  tlie  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  wtm  God!" 

It  was  natural  that  Joseph  and  Mary  should  desire 
to  settle  in  Judaea.  Not  alone  because  here  was  the 
home  of  their  father  Djivid,  but  especially  because, 
when  once  they  believed  their  son  Jesus  destined  to  I'ul- 
lil  the  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah,  they  would 
wish  him  to  be  educated  near  to  Jerusalem.  To  them, 
d«nil)tless,  the  Temi)le  and  its  priesthood  were  yet  the 
highest  exponents  ol*  religion. 

Divine  Providence  however  removed  him  as  I'ar 
Irom  the  Temple  and  its  influences  as  possible.  Ilalf- 
heathen  Galilee  was  better  for  his  youth  than  Jeru- 
salem. To  Nazareth  we  must  look  for  his  early  history. 
But  what  can  be  gle.'ined  there,  when  for  twelve 
years  of  childhood  the  only  syllable  of  history  uttered 
is,  "And  the  child  grew,  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit, 
fdlcd  with  wisdom,  and  the  grace  of  God  was  up  )n 
him?" 

Not  a  single  fact  is  recorded  of  his  appearance, 
his  infantine  ways;  what  his  parents  thought,  what 
his  brothers  and  sisters  thought  of  him;  the  im- 
pression made  by  him  upon  neighbors  ;  whether  he 
went  to  school ;  how  early,  if  at  all,  he  put  his  hand  to 
work;  whether  he  was  lively  and  gay,  or  sad  and 
thoughtful,  or  both  by  turns ;  whctiier  he  was  medita- 
tive and  refined,  standing  apart  from  others,  or  robust, 
and  addicted  to  sports  among  his  young  associates: 
no  one  knows,  or  can  know,  whatever  may  be  inferred 
or  suspected.     He  emerges  for  a  moment  into  history 
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at  twelve  years  of  age,  going  with  his  parents  to  Jeru- 
salem. That  glimpse  is  the  last  which  is  given  us  for 
the  next  sixteen  or  eighteen  years. 

But  regarding  a  life  over  which  men  have  hung  with 
an  interest  so  absorbing,  it  is  impossible  to  restrain  the 
imagination.  There  will  always  be  a  filling  up  of 
the  vacant  spaces.  If  not  clone  by  the  pen,  it  will 
none  the  less  be  done  in  some  more  fanciful  way  by 
free  thoughts,  which,  incited  both  by  curiosity  and 
devotion,  will  hover  over  the  probabilities  when 
there  is  nothing  better.  Nor  need  this  be  mischiev- 
ous. There  are  certain  generic  experiences  which 
must  have  befallen  Jesus,  because  they  belong  to  all 
human  life.  He  was  a  child.  He  was  subject  to 
parental  authority.  He  lived  among  citizens  and  im- 
der  the  laws.  He  ate,  drank,  labored,  was  weary,  re- 
freshed hunself  by  sleep.  He  mingled  among  men, 
transacted  affairs  with  them,  and  exchanged  daily 
Siihitations.  He  was  pleased  or  displeased;  he  was 
glad  often  and  often  sorrowful.  He  Avas  subject  to  the 
oscillations  of  mood  which  belong  to  finely  organized 
persons.  There  must  have  been  manifestations  of  fiHal 
love.  In  looking  upon  men  he  was  subject  to  emo- 
tions of  grief,  pity,  and  indignation,  or  of  sympathy 
and  approval.  He  was  a  child  before  he  was  a  man. 
He  had  those  nameless  graces  which  belong  to  all 
ingenuous  boys;  and  though  he  must  have  seemed 
precocious,  at  least  to  his  own  household,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  was  thought  rcmarkjible  by  his 
fellow-citizens.  On  the  other  hand,  none  -were  less 
prepared  to  see  him  take  a  prominent  part  in  pub- 
lic affairs  than  the  very  people  who  had  known  him 
from  infancy.     '-Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom. 
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and  these  mighty  works  ?  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's 
son  ?  Is  not  his  mother  called  Mary  ?  and  his  brethren, 
James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and  Judas  ?  and  his  sisters, 
are  they  not  all  with  us  ?"  —  this  is  not  the  language  of 
admiring  neighbors,  who  had  thought  the  boy  a  prod- 
igy and  had  always  predicted  that  he  .  .  •  !,l  become 
remarkable!  This  incident  throws  bac  a  ^\^\i  upon 
his  childhood.  If  he  went  through  the  ordinarj'^  evolu- 
tions of  youth  it  is  certain  that  the  universal  experi- 
ences of  that  period  must  have  befallen  hi.. a.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unnatural  than  to  suppose  that  he  was 
a  child  without  a  childhood,  a  full  and  perfect  being 
cleft  from  the  Almighty,  as  Minerva  was  fabled  to  have 
come  from  the  head  of  Jupiter ;  who,  though  a  Jew, 
in  Nazareth,  probably  following  a  carpenter's  trade, 
was  yet  but  a  celestial  image,  a  white  and  slen- 
der figure  floating  in  a  half-spiritual  transfiguration 
through  the  days  of  a  glorified  childhood.  He  was 
"  the  Son  of  Man,"  —  a  real  boy,  i^s  afterwards  he  was 
a  most  manly  man.  He  knew  every  step  of  growth ; 
he  underwent  the  babe's  experience  of  knowing  noth- 
ing, the  child's,  of  knowing  a  little,  the  imiversal  neces- 
sity of  development! 

But  there  is  a  question  of  education,  which  has  been 
much  considered.  Was  the  development  of  his  nature 
the  result  of  inLernal  forces  ?  Or  was  he,  as  other  men 
are  wont  to  be,  powerfully  affected  by  external  circum- 
stances? Was  his  imagination  touched  and  enriched 
by  the  exquisite  scenci-y  about  him  ?  Did  the  historic 
associations  of  all  this  Galilean  region  around  him 
develop  a  temper  of  patriotism  ?  Was  his  moral  nature 
educated  by  tlie  repulsitm  of  ignoble  men,  —  by  the 
necessity  of  toil,  —  by  the  synagogue,  —  b_y  his  mother 
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ut  home,  —  jind  by  his  hours  of  sohtiiry  meditation,  iind 
of  holy  coiiiiuunioii  with  (lod  ? 

That  Jesus  was  sensitive  to  every  inlhience  which 
would  sha))e  an  honorable  nature,  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
l?ut  whether  there  was  more  than  mere  recipiency, 
may  well  be  questioned.  Circumstances  ma>  have 
been  the  occasions,  but  not  the  causes,  of  development 
to  a  divine  mind,  obscured  in  a  human  body,  and  learn- 
ing to  regain  its  power  and  splendor  by  the  steps  which 
in  common  men  are  called  growth. 

We  shall  make  a  brief  discussion  of  the  point  a 
means  of  setting  before  the  Miind  the  physical  features 
of  Galilee,  and  the  local  inlluences  which  prevailed 
there  during  our  Lord's  life. 

If  it  was  desirable  to  bring  up  the  child  Jesus  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  Temple  intluence,  in  Palestine  and 
yet  not  under  excessive  Jewish  intluence,  no  place  could 
have  been  chosen  better  than  Nazareth.  It  was  a 
small  village,  obscure,  and  remote  from  Jerusalem.  Its 
very  name  had  never  occurred  in  the  Old  Testament 
records.  And  though,  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Gal- 
ilee was  made  the  seat  of  Jewish  schools  of  religion, — 
Sepharis,  but  a  lew  miles  north  of  Nazareth,  being 
the  head-quarters, — yet,  at  our  Lord's  birth,  and  dur- 
ing his  whole  life,  this  i-egion  of  Palestine  w^as  but 
little  affecte  1  by  Jerusalem.  The  population  was  a 
mixed  one,  made  up  of  many  different  nationalities. 
A  debased  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes,  after  their  cap- 
tivity had  wandered  back,  with  Jewish  blood  and 
heathen  manners.  The  Roman  armies  and  Roman 
rulers  had  brought  into  the  province  a  great  many 
foreigners.  A  large  Gentile  population  had  divided 
with   native   Jews    the    towns   and    villages.      Greeks 
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swarmed  in  the  large:  conimei-cial  towns.     Galil 
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lar  more  than  JudaDa,  cosmopoUtan.     Connneix-e  and 
manufactures   liad   thriven  by   the  side  of  a.^rieulture 
Joseplius  says  that  Gahlee  had  more   than  "two  Jiun- 
dred   cities   and   vilhiges,  ih^^  snudlest  oi'  whi('h  c(m. 
tamed  not  less  than  fii'teen  thousand  inhabitants.     This 
seems  jm  extravagant  statement,  but  it  will  serve  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  great  populousness  of  the  i)r(,v- 
ince  in  which  the  youth  of  Jesus  was   spent  and  in 
which  also  his  puldic  life  was  chiefly  passed.     The  in- 
lluences  which  had  changed  the  people  had  provincial- 
ized their  language.      A  Galilean   was  known  by  his 
speech,  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  'unre- 
hned  and  vulgar.^ 

Among  such  a  people  was  the  Lord  reared.     If,  {,s 
IS   probable,    he    followed    his    father's    business    and 
vvorked  among  ih^  common  peo],le,  we   may  perceive 
that  his  education,  remote  from  the  Temple,  not  only 
saved  hnn  from  the  influence  of  the  dead  and  corrupt 
schooL.   of   Jerusalem,  but  brought  him   into  sympa- 
thetic relations  with  the  most  lowly  in  hfe.     In  all  his 
after  ministry,  apart  from  his  divine  insight,  he  could 
of  Ins  own  experience  understand  the  feelings,  tastes 
and  needs  of  his  audiences.    "  The  common  i)eople  heard 
him  gladly."     He  had  sprung  from  among  them.     He 
liaxl  been  reared  in   their  pursuits  and    habits.      For 
thirty  years  he  was  a  man  among  men,  a  laboring  man 
among  laboring  men.     It  is  in  this  contact  with  human 
life  on  all  its  sides,  — with   the  pure  Jew,  with   the 
degenerate  Jew,  with  the  Greek,  the  Phoenician,  the 
Loman,  the  Syrian,— that  we  are  to  look  for  the  most 
iruitful  results  of  the    Lord's  youth  and  manhood  in 
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Nazareth  and  the  surrounding  region.  In  this  rich  and 
populous  province  the  civihzod  world  was  epitomized. 
Jesus  had  never  travelled  as  did  ancient  philosophers ; 
hut  he  had  prohahly  come  in  contact  more  largely  with 
various  human  nature  hy  staying  at  home,  than  they 
had  hy  going  ahroad. 

The  village  of  Nazareth  had  a  had  reputation.  This 
is  shown  in  the  siu'prised  question  of  Nathanael,  who, 
heiug  a  resident  of  Cana,  in  its  inunediate  neighhor- 
hood,  undoubtedly  reflected  the  popular  estimate,  "  Can 
any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  "  This  ques- 
tion incidentally^  shows,  also,  that  our  Lord's  childhood 
had  not  been  one  of  portents  and  marvels,  and  had 
not  exhibited  any  such  singular  characteristics  as  to 
creat'-.  in  the  region  about  him  such  a  reputation  as 
easily  grows  up  among  ignorant  people  aroimd  any 
peculiarity  in  childhood.  Something  of  the  spirit 
which  had  given  Nazareth  such  bad  repute  shows 
itself  on  the  occasion  of  our  Lord's  first  preaching 
there,  when,  as  the  application  of  his  discourse  w^as 
closer  than  they  liked,  the  people  offered  him  per- 
sonal violence,  showing  them  to  be  unrestrained,  pas- 
sionate, and  bloodthirsty. 

The  town,  or  as  it  then  was,  the  village,  of  Nazareth 
was  an  exquisite  gem  in  a  noble  setting.  All  writers 
grow  enthusijistic  in  the  description  of  its  beauty,  —  a 
beauty  which  continues  to  this  day.  Stanley,  in  part 
quoting  Richardson,  says :  "  Fifteen  gently  rounded 
hills  seem  as  if  they  had  met  to  form  an  enclosiu'c  for 
this  peaceful  basin.  They  rise  round  it  like  the  edge 
of  a  shell,  to  guard  it  from  intrusion.  It  is  a  rich  and 
l)eautiful  field  in  the  midst  of  these  green  hills,  abound- 
ing in  gay  iiowers,  in  fig-trees,  small  gardens,  hedges  of 
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the  prickly  pear;  and  the  dense  rice-grass  affords  an 
abundant  pasture."  ^ 

The  town  was  built  not  upon  the  summit,  but  upon 
the  sides,  of  a  high  hill.  The  basin  runs  from  north- 
cast  to  southwest,  and  it  is  from  its  western  slope  that 
the  village  of  Nazareth  looks  forth. 

It  must  needs  be  that,  in  his  boyhood  wanderings, 
Jesus  often  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  look  over 
the  wide  scene  which  opened  before  the  eye.  It  often 
happens  that  the  finest  panoramas  in  mountain  coun- 
tries are  not  those  seen  from  the  highest  points.  The 
peculiar  conformations  of  the  land  frequently  give  to 
comparatively  low  positions  a  view  both  wider  and  no- 
bler than  is  obt.'ilned  fvom  a  fourfold  height.  The 
hill  of  Nazareth  yielded  a  view  not  eciualled  in  Pales- 
tine,—  surpassing  that  seen  from  the  top  of  Tabor. 
The  village  itself,  built  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  hills 
which  form  the  mile-long  basin,  was  four  hundred  feet 
below  the  summit,  and  was  so  much  shut  in  by  sur- 
rounding ^  eights  that  it  had  but  little  outlook.  But 
from  the  hill-top  behind  the  village  one  looked  forth 
upon  almost  the  whole  of  Galilee, —  from  Lebanon,  and 
from  Hermon,  always  white  with  snow,  in  the  far  north 
and  northeast,  down  to  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  with 
Hattin,  Tabor,  Little  Hermon,  Gilboa,  on  the  east  and 
southeast ;  the  hills  of  Samaria  on  the  south ;  Carmel 
and  the  Mediterrjinean  Sea  on  the  southwest  and  west. 
Two  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Nazareth  stretched 
clear  across  the  breadth  of  Galilee  the  noblest  jilain 
of  Palestine,  —  Esdraelon,  (which  name  is  but  a  modi- 
fication of  the  old  word  Jezreel),  a  meadow-like  plain 
with  an  undulating  surface,  or,  as  it  would  be  called  in 

*  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  357. 
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our  Wostoni  pliniso,  n,  rolllnu;  prairie,  tlirco  or  four 
uiilcs  wide  at  its  widest,  uiid  about  iii'teen  in  lenL>tli. 

These  nru.ies  recall  some  of  the  most  romantic 
imd  (critical  events  of  the  old  Jewish  history.  The 
places  were  identified  with  the  pjitriarchs,  the  judj^es, 
tlie  prophets,  and  the  kin<i^s  of  Israel.  Across  the 
<rreat  plain  of  Jezreel  the  tide  of  battle  has  not  ceased 
to  How,  age  after  age ;  the  Midianitc,  the  Amalekite, 
the  Syrian,  the  Philistine,  each  in  turn  rushed  through 
this  open  gate  among  the  hills,  alternately  conquering 
and  conquered.  Its  modern  history  has  made  good  its 
ancient  experience.  It  has  been  the  battle-field  of 
ages ;  and  the  threat  of  war  so  continually  hangs 
over  it,  that,  while  it  is  the  richest  and  most  fruitful 
part  of  Palestine,  there  is  not  to-day  an  inhabited  cliy 
or  village  in  its  whole  extent. 

The  beauty  of  all  this  region  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  gives  rise  to  endless  praise  from  travel- 
lers. It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  scene  does  not 
owe  much  to  local  contrast,  and  whether,  if  it  were 
transported  to  England  or  to  America,  where  moisture 
is  perpetual,  and  a  kinder  sun  sthruUates  but  seldom 
scorches,  it  would  maintain  its  reputation.  But  in  one 
respect,  probably,  it  excels  all  foreign  contrasts,  and 
that  is,  in  the  variety,  succession,  and  brilliancy  of  its 
llowers.  The  fields  fairly  glow  with  colors,  which 
change  e^ery  month,  and  only  in  August  disappear 
from  the  plain ;  and  even  then,  retreating  to  the  cool 
ravines  and  edges  of  the  mountains,  they  bloom  on. 
The  region  swarms  with  singing-birds  of  every  pluni- 
ao-e,  besides  countless  flocks  of  birds  for  o:ame.^ 
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*  Profossor  J.  L.  PortiT,  in  Kitto's  Biblical  Encf/clopadia  (Art.  "  Galilee") 
e.ivs  :  "  Lower  Galileo  was  a  land  ol"  husbandmen,  famed  tor  its  corn-fields,  as 
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Tlio  whoL'  of  Gulilt'o  is  t(j  vxiivy  modern  tinvollor 
niiule  proiouridly  in .orcstinfr  by  the  life  of  Christ, 
which  was  so  liiri,^ely  spent  in  it.  But  no  thoughtful 
mind  can  help  askin^;,  Wluit  did  it  d(j  to  him  ? 

Of  this  the  Gospels  are  silent.  No  record  is  made  of 
his  youtliful  tastes,  or  of  his  manhood  pursuits.  We  are 
unwilling  to  believe  that  he  never  ascended  the  hill  to 
look  out  over  the  noble  panorama,  and  still  less  are  we 
willing  to  believe  that  he  beheld  all  that  was  there 
without  sensibility,  or  even  with  only  an  ordinary  hu- 
man sensitiveness  to  nature.  We  caimot  doubt  that 
lie  beheld  the  scenes  with  a  grander  impulse  than  man 
ever  knew.  He  was  in  his  own  world.  "All  thin^rs 
were  made  by  him ;  and  without  him  was  not  anything 
m.'ule  that  was  made."  But  whether  this  knowledge 
existed  during  his  childhood,  or  whether  he  came  to 
the  full  recognition  of  his  prior  relations  to  the  world 
gradually  and  only  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  may 
be  surmised,  but  cannot  be  known. 

It  is  certain  that  the  general  statements  which  have 
recently  been  made,  respecting  the  influence  of  Naza- 
reth and  its  surroundings  upon  the  unfolding  of  his 
genius,  are  without  either   positive  historic  evidence 

Ui)por  Galileo  was  for  its  olivo  groves  and  Jiidtea  for  its  vineyards.  The  ricli 
soil  remains,  and  there  are  still  somt;  triiitfid  fields;  but  its  inhabitants  are  few 
in  number,  and  its  choieest  plains  are  desolated  by  the  wild  Bedouin.  Gali- 
lee was  and  is  also  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  wild  flowers. 
In  early  spring  the  Avhole  country  is  spangled  with  them]  and  the  air  is  fille.l 
with  their  odors.  Birds,  too,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  llie  rocky 
banks  are  all  alive  with  partridges ;  the  meadows  swarm  with  quails  and 
larks;  «the  voice  of  the  turtle '  resounds  through  every  grove;  and  pigeons 
are  heard  cooing  high  up  in  the  cliifs  and  glen-sides,  and  are  seen  in  flocks 
hovering  over  the  corn-fields.  The  writer  has  travelled  through  Galilee  at 
various  seasons,  and  has  always  been  struck  with  some  new  lieauty ;  tlie  deli- 
cate verdure  of  spring,  and  its  blush  of  flowers,  the  mellow  tints  of  autunni, 
and  the  russet  hues  of  tlie  oak-forests  in  winter,  have  all  their  charms." 
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or  any  internal  evidence  to  be  found  in  lii.s  discourses, 
conversations,  and  parables. 

The  slightest  study  of  our  Lord's  discourses  will 
show  that  he  made  almost  no  use  of  natui'c,  as  such, 
in  his  thoughts  and  teachings.  He  had  in  his  hands 
the  writings  of  the  olfl  proi)hets  of  his  nation,  and  he 
was  familiar  with  their  contents.  In  them  he  beheld 
all  the  aspects  of  nature,  whatever  was  sublime,  and 
whatever  was  beautiful,  employed  to  enforce  the  lessons 
of  morality  with  a  power  and  poetic  beauty  which  had 
then  no  parallel,  and  which  have  since  had  no  rival. 
But  there  would  seem  to  have  been  in  his  own  use  of 
language  a  striking  avoidance  of  the  style  of  the  proph- 
ets. In  the  employment  of  natural  objects,  no  contrast 
can  be  imagined  greater  than  that  between  the  records 
of  the  Evangelists  and  the  pages  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Habakkuk,  and  the  Psalmists.  Our  Lord  never  drew 
illustrations  from  original  and  wild  nature,  but  from  na- 
ture after  it  had  felt  the  hand  of  man.  Human  occu- 
pations furnish  the  staple  of  his  parables  and  illustra- 
tions. It  was  the  city  set  upon  a  hill  that  our  Lord 
jelected,  not  the  high  hill  itself,  or  a  mountain ;  vines 
and  fig-trees,  but  not  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  nor  the 
oaks.  The  plough,  the  yoke,  the  seed-sowing,  the  har- 
vest-field, flocks  of  sheep,  bargains,  coins,  magistrates, 
courts  of  justice,  domestic  scenes,  —  these  are  the  pre- 
ferred images  in  our  Saviour's  discourses.  And  yet  he 
had  been  brought  up  in  sight  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea ;  for  thirty  years,  at  a  few  steps  from  his  home,  he 
might  have  looked  on  Mount  Hermon,  lifted  up  in  soli- 
tude above  the  reach  of  summer;  the  history  of  his 
people  was  identified  with  Tabor,  with  Mount  Gilboa, 
with  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  —  but  he  made  no  use  of  them. 
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The  very  cliim^ros  wliicli  war  liad  Avroiio-lit  upon  (li,> 
iueo  of  tlio  ('oiintry,  —  the  (k'struction  of  ioivsts,  llic 
(liyiii«j^  u])  of  springs  ol'  wjitor,  the  breaking  down  of 
terraces,  the  waste  of  soil,  and  the  destruction  of  vine- 
yards,—were  striking  analogies  of  the  eflects  of  the 
passions  upon  human  nature.  Yet  no  allusion  is  made 
to  these  things.  There  are  in  the  Gospel  narratives  no 
waves,  clouds,  storms,  lions,  eagles,  mountains,  forests, 
plains.^ 

The  lilies  and  the  spari'ows  and  the  reed  shaken  hy 
the  wind  ai-e  the  only  purely  natural  ()l)jects  which  he 
uses.  For  Avater  and  light  (with  the  one  exception  oC 
lightning)  are  employed  in  their  relations  of  utility. 
The  illustration  of  the  setting  sun  (Matt.  xvi.  2)  "is 
but  the  quotation  of  a  connnon  proverb.  The  Jordan 
was  the  one  great  historic  stream:  it  is  not  alluded 
to.  The  cities  that  were  once  on  the  plain,  Sodom 
and  Gomorr.ah,  are  held  up  in  solemn  warning;  but 
that  most  impressive  moral  symbol,  the  Dead  Sea  it- 

'  Wlu'ii  :\I().sos  would  .^how  Cod's  tondiT  euro  of  Israol,  it  was  (Ir.  ea'^le 
iliat  ivpresonted  God.  "  As  an  oa-Ic  stim-tli  up  l,or  nest,  flutton'th  o^or 
luT  yoi.njr,  sprcadctli  abroad  lior  win-s,  tak.-th  thoin,  bearcth  them  on  Ikt 
winizs;  so  \\w.  F.onl  alone  did  lead  him."     (Dent.  xxii.  11,  12.) 

The  ])ro(i)nnd  cave  of  oin-  Lord  was  represented  by  him  in  the  (i^nire  of 
:i  bird,  bnt  taken  from  hnsbandry.  "  IIow  oflcn  won'ld  I  have  fratheird  tliy 
ehil.lren  to-ether,  even  as  a  hen  doth  gather  her  i)rood  xumCv  jier  win.rs, 
and  ye  would  not !  "  " 

The  same  contrast  exists  in  the  employment  of  illustrations  drawn  fi-om 
the  floral  kingdom.  Had  Kuskin  been  writing,  instead  of  Solomon,  he  could 
not  have  shown  a  rarer  intimacy  with  flowers  than  is  cxhibittMl  in  Solo- 
mon's Songs.  "  I  am  the  rose  of  Sharon,  and  the  lily  of  the  vallevs.  As 
the  lily  among  thorns,  so  is  my  love  among  daughters.  As  tlu-  aj.ple-tree 
among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  so  is  my  beloved  among  the  sons."  '•  lAIy  be- 
loved sp.-,ke,  and  said  unto  me.  Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  an.l  come 
.way.  For  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone  ;  fhe  flowers  ap- 
pear on  the  earth;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of 
the  turtle  [dove]  is  heard  in  our  land.     The  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  green 
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self,  Christ  did  not  mention.  We  must  not  allow  our 
tlioiiglits  to  suppose  that  the  Lord's  houl  did  not  see 
or  feel  that  natural  heanty  which  he  had  hiuiself  cre- 
ated and  which  he  had  through  ages  reproduced  with 
each  year.  The  reasons  why  his  leaching  should  be 
unadorned  and  simple  are  not  hard  to  find.  The 
literary  styles  which  are  most  universally  attractive, 
and  which  are  least  sul)ject  to  the  capricious  change 
of  popular  taste,  are  those  which  are  rich  in  material, 
but  transparently  simple  in  foiui.  Much  as  men  ad- 
mire the  grandeur  of  the  prophets,  they  dwell  on  the 
words  of  Christ  with  a  more  natural  companionship 
and  i.r  more  enduring  satisfaction. 

Although  it  is  not  expressly  said  that  Christ  fol- 
lowed his  fjither's  trade,  yet  Mark  represents  the  dis- 
affected people  of  Nazareth,  on  the  occasion  of  an  un- 
popular sermon,  as  siiying  of  Jesus,  "  Is  not  tliis  the 
carpenter?"     (Mark  vi.  3.) 

We  should  not  give  to  the  term  "carpenter"  the  close 

fi;is,  and  the  vines  with  the  tenih'r  {frapc  <five  a  fjoodly  smell."  In  this 
joyous  sympathy  with  natmr,  the  Song  llows  on  like  a  hrook  fringed 
with  nieadow-f lowers.  "A  garden  enclosed  is  my  sister,  my  s])ouse.  .  .  . 
Thy  plants  are  an  orehard  of  j)omegranates,  with  pleasant  fruits;  cam- 
phiro,  with  si)ikenard.  Spikenard  and  salfron ;  ("alamus  and  cinnamon, 
with  all  trees  of  frankincense;  myri'h,  and  aloes,  with  all  the  chief  spices: 
a  fountain  of  gardens,  a  wi'U  of  living  waters,  and  streams  from  Lebanon. 
Awake,  ()  north  wind ;  and  come,  thou  south,  blow  upon  my  garden,  that 
the  spices  thereof  may  tlow  out." 

The  single  instance,  in  the  Gospels,  of  an  allusion  to  flowers  is  remarkably 
enough  in  reference  to  this  very  Solomon  whose  words  we  have  just  quoted. 
"  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow;  they  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 

The  aflluence  and  splendor  of  illustrations,  in  the  Old  Testament,  drawn 
from  the  poetic  side  of  nature,  and  in  contrast  with  the  lowci  fme  and  the 
domesticity  of  New  Testament  figures,  will  be  apparent  upon  the  slightest 
comparison. 
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teclmicjil  meaning  which  it  has  in  oiu  day.  All  tratles, 
an  socieiy  grows  in  civilization,  become  special,  each 
single  department  uaking  itself  into  a  trade.  Carv- 
ing, cabinet-making,  jomery,  carpentry,  wooden -tool 
making,  domestic -ware  manufacturing,  tinkering,  are 
each  a  su)>-trade  by  itself.  But  in  our  Lord's  day,  as  it 
is  yet  in  Palestine,  they  were  all  included  in  one  busi- 
ness. The  carpenter  was  a  universal  worker  in  wood. 
He  built  houses  or  fences,  he  made  agricultural  im- 
plements or  tools,  such  as  spades,  yokes,  ploughs, 
etc.,  or  houseware,  chairs,  tables,  tu))s,  etc.  Carving 
is  a  favorite  pju^t  of  the  wood-worker's  business  in  the 
East  to-day,  and  probably  was  so  in  ancient  times. 
Justin  Martyr  says  that  Jesus  made  yokes  and  ploughs, 
and  he  spiritualizes  them  as  symbols  of  obedience  and 
activity.  Even  had  Christ  been  brought  up  to  wealth 
as  he  was  to  poverty,  there  would  be  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  have  learned  a  mechanical  trade.  In  this, 
as  in  so  many  other  respects,  the  Jewish  people  were 
in  prudence  greatly  in  advance  of  the  then  civilized 
world.  It  was  not  only  deemed  not  disgraceful  to  Iciirn 
some  manual  trade,  but  a  parent  was  not  thought  to 
have  done  well  by  his  child's  education  who  had  not 
taught  him  how  to  earn  a  living  by  his  hands.  But 
in  Joseph's  case,  Uttle  other  education,  it  is  probable, 
had  he  the  means  of  giving  his  son.  John  records  the 
surprise  of  the  scholars  of  the  Temple  upon  occasion 
of  one  of  Christ's  discourses :  "  The  Jews  marvelled, 
saying,  How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having  never 
learned?"  The  term  " letters "  was  used,  as  it  still  is, 
to  signify  literature,  and  in  this  case  religious  htera- 
ture,  as  the  Jews  had  no  other.  There  is  no  evidence 
in  the  Lord's  discourse   that   the   occupations  of  his 
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youth  liiul  iiny  special  iulluonoo  ujion  liis  tluui^-lits  or 
iinji<!:iiiiiti()n.  lie  niiide  no  allusion  lo  tools,  he  drew 
no  illustrations  from  the  processes  of  construction,  he 
said  nothin<^  wiiicli  would  suggest  that  he  had  wrought 
with  hannner  <  r  saw. 

More  attractive  to  the  heart  are  the  })r()))able  in- 
Ihiences  of  home.  It  will  always  make  home  more 
sacred  to  men,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  was  reared  l)y  a 
mother,  in  the  ordinary  life  of  the  household.  For 
children,  too,  there  is  a  Saviour,  who  was  m  all  tlimgs 
made  like  unto  them. 

Sacred  history  makes  everything  of  Mary,  and  noth- 
ing of  Joseph.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  it  was 
with  his  mother  that  Jesus  held  most  intimate  com- 
munion. The  adoration  of  the  Virgin  l)y  the  Romish 
Church  has  doul)tless  contributed  largely  to  this  belief. 
There  is  nothing  improbable  in  it.  But  it  is  piu'e  sup- 
position. There  is  not  a  trace  of  any  facts  to  support 
it.  Though  an  ordinary  child  to  others,  that  Jesus 
was  to  his  parents  a  child  of  wonder,  can  scarcely  be 
doubted.  Such  manifestations  of  his  nature,  as  broke 
forth  at  twelve  years  of  age  in  the  Temple  scene, 
must  have  shown  themselves  at  other  times  in  vari- 
ous ways  at  home.  Yet  so  entirely  are  our  minds 
absorbed  in  his  later  teachings,  and  so  wholly  is  his 
life  summed  up  to  us  in  the  three  years  of  his  min- 
istry, that  we  are  not  accustomed  to  recall  and  fill  out 
his  youth  as  we  do  his  riper  years.  Who  imagines 
the  boy  Jesus  going  or  coming  at  command,  —  leav- 
ing home,  with  his  tools,  for  his  daily  work,  —  lifting 
timber,  laying  the  line,  scribing  the  pattern,  fitting 
and  finishing  the  job,  —  bargaining  for  work,  demand- 
ing and  receiving  his  wages,  —  conversing  with  fellow- 
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workmen,  and  niin<iling  in  tlioir  innocent  aniusemonts? 
Vet  must  not  all  these  tilings  have  been  V  We  must 
cany  along  with  ns  that  interpreting  sentent^e,  \vhieh 
like  a  refrain  should  come  in  with  every  strain:  '-In 
all  things  it  behooved  him  to  be  made  like  unlo  his 
brethren."     (lleb.  ii.  17.) 

In  the  synagogue  and  at  home  he  would  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  8crii)tures  oi'  the  Old  Testament.  This 
itself  was  no  insignilicant  education.  The  institutes 
of  Moses  were  rich  in  ])olitical  wisdt)m.  They  have 
not  yet  expended  their  Ibrce.  The  commonwealth  es- 
tablished in  the  Desert  has  long  ceased,  but  its  seeds 
have  been  sown  in  other  continents;  and  the  spirit  of 
democracy  which  to-day  is  gaining  ascendency  in 
every  land  has  owed  more  to  the  Mosaic  tlian  to  any 
other  political  institution. 

The  Saviour's  discourses  show  that  his  mind  was 
peculiarly  adapted  to  read  the  Book  of  Proverbs  with 
keen  relish.  Under  his  eye  the  practical  wisdom  of 
those  curt  sentences,  the  insight  into  men's  motives 
which  they  give,  those  shrewd  lessons  of  experience, 
must  have  had  a  larger  interpretation  than  they  were 
wont  to  receive.  If  one  has  observed  how  the  fiigid 
annals  of  history,  when  Shakespeare  read  them,  blos- 
somed out  into  wonderful  dramas,  he  can  partly  im- 
agine what  Solomon's  philosophy  must  have  become 
under  the  eye  of  Jesus. 

He  lived  in  the  very  sight  of  places  made  memor- 
able by  tlie  deeds  of  his  country's  greatest  men.  U  he 
sat,  on  still  Sabbaths,  upon  the  hill-top,  —  childlike,  alter- 
nately watching  and  musing,  —  he  must  at  times  have 
seen  the  shadowy  forms  and  heard  the  awful  tones  of 
those  extraordinary  men,  the  Hebrew  prophets.     There 
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to  N.iul  iind  ovinlhrow  linn.  AoroHS  Uioho  ])lninM  and 
oviM'  tlu\s(»  soliliuy  niountninH,  I'llijiili,  lliiit  ^rrindcst, 
iind  most  driiniJili(^  of  tlio  old  |)r(»|)li('tH,  ii:id  ol'Icn 
oonio,  and  disappi^nvd  as  soon,  bearing'  llu'  liOfd's 
ino.ssau:<*H,  as   (lie   snnnncr  storni    hcai'H   IIk 
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(ho  livntlo  lioart.  Iiad  wroniilit  kin<l  jniracics. 

'rii(>  sword  ol'  David  had  (lashed  over  thoso  |)lains, 
]\\\i  \\  is  Davitl's  harp  thai  has  coiupiored  (ho  world, 
and  his  psahns  nuisd  havo  hoiMi  (ho  ohamwds  (hronj^h 
which  (ho  soni  of  .losns  oHcii  fonnd  its  way  hack 
lo  his  lloavonly  Fadior.  Not  ovon  in  his  yon(h  aro 
wo  (o  sn])]H)so  (hat  Josns  rocoivod  nn(|nos(ionin_L!;  (ho 
wri(in<i:s  of  (ho  holy  n»on  of  his  na(ion.  Mo  had  conio 
(o  inspire  a  lolYier  niorali(y  (han  Ijolonn'od  (o  (ho 
(wiliuht  of  (ho  past.  I  low  early  ho  came  (o  hinisolf, 
and  tolt  widiin  him  (he  mo(ions  of  his  (hxlhood,  none 
can  (ell.  At  twelve  he  overrode  the  in(orpre(a(ions 
of  (ho  (h)c(ors,  and,  as  one  liavinLi:  an(hori(y,  sat  in 
jn(li2;ment  upon  the  im])orrect  religion  of  his  ances(()rs. 
This  Ih'st  visit  to  Jornsalem  stands  n])  in  his  childhood 
as  Monn(  Tabor  rises  from  the  plain,  —  the  one  soli- 
tary point  of  definite  record. 

At  twelve,  the  Jewish  chihh-en  were  reckoned  in  the 
conu'rci^ation  and  made  (heir  api)earance  at  the  g'reat 
aimnal  feasts.  Roads  were  unknown.  Alon«>;  ])a(hs,  on 
foot, —  the  feeble  carried  upon  mule  <, —  the  ])e()[)le  made 
their  way  by  easy  stages  tow^ard  the  beloved  city.  At 
each  step  new-comers  fell  into  the  ever-swelliuii;  stream. 
Relatives  met  one  another,  friends  renewed  ac(]naint- 
ance,  ami  strangers  soon  lost  s(raugeness  in  Iiospi(ablo 
company.     Had  it  been  an  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrimage,  all 
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pMl<"s(ii)('  would  sc.'im-ly  Iinv.«  li.-ld  (!,(.  |,,'i(r(rfHrr--trnin 
ol  .'I  ni('(!  (Iiiil,  iiiHiciid  of  iiiiikin<r  a,  homo  fveryvvlKTe, 
Kcck  rvcrywiicru  to  cnrry  tlicir  Iiomio  with  them.  The 
JihstcHiioiis  ha')it,H  of  tho  OrientfilH  rcfjiiin-d  hut,  j. 
slciidt!!-  sio(!k  of  provisioHH  and  no  ciunhorin^r  han-n-acro. 
They  san.^r  (heir  wic'ivd  sotiu-H  at  niornin;r  and  evening, 
.'>•'•!  on  (Ik!  way.  TIhih  ono  nii^rht  hear  the  h.st,  not(?H 
of  oM(M;hant  dyin;,r  j,,  (|„.  valley  as  the  first  note  of* 
.^'iofhcr  rose  M|)on  the  hill,  und  sonn^  answered  to  son^-, 
and    ■•hoed  all  along  thi;  |)leasant  way. 

^iV-.  can  imagine  group  alter  group  c.eming  at  even- 
ing .i.to  (ho  valley  of  Samaria, —  guarded  hy  Gerizim 
and  Kl,al,_l,(.gi„„i„^r  to  feel  the  ])re.sonee  of  thos<- 
mountain  forms  vhieh  ccmtinuo  all  the  way  to  .lern- 
.sideni,  and  (.'haiiting  these  words: 

"  I  will  lilt  ii|i  mini'  eyes  iiiitM  tin'  liills,  * 

l''ri)iii  wlirncc  coiriflli  my  lii'l|). 

j\Iy  licl|)  (■((iiicdi  f'roi  ■  ilic  iji)Ti\ 

\Vlii(li  iiiiidc  ])"av<';>  and  ciirth, 

Ilr   uill  ii'i!   :<iill..r  fliy  (not  to  ),c  itiovcd  : 

Hi'  IliJil,  k;'(|i(tli  tliif  will  \\i,\  -lmiil;(T. 
\'n  liolil,  lie  (lull  kccju'tli  [>r,ii'l 

8]i;iil  iM'itlitT  ^IiiiiiIht  nor  siccji, 

Tlic  Lord  is  tliy  kccpor; 

Tlic  Lord  is  tliy  sliadt;  upon  tliy  ri;.dit  liaiid. 

Tlic  siMi  sliidl  not  sniifc  tlicf  hy  day, 

Nfir  tlic  moon  hv  nJLdit. 

Tiic  Lord  sliidi  inc-irvr  (lice  from  iiil  <'vli  ; 

lie  sliidi  prcscrvf.  (liy  Houl, 

riic  Lord  sliidl  preserve  tliy  f,'oinf.'  out, 
And  tliy  eomin^f  in. 
l''r<im  this  time  forth, 
And  even  fitreverniore." 

Kefreslied  by  sleep,  breaking  up  their  simi)le  camp, 
the  mingled  throng  at  early  morning  start  forth  again, 
A  voice  is  heard  chanting  a  psalm.     It  is  caught  up  bv 
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The  whole  region  resounds. 


And  these  are 


"  I  was  glad  when  tlu-y  said  unto  nic, 
Let  us  go  into  tho  house  oi'  the  Luid. 
Onr  feet  shall  stand 
Within  thy  gates,  C)  Jerusalem  I 
Jerusalem  is  builded 
As  a  eity  that  is  compact  together : 
Whither  the  tribes  go  up,  the  tribes  of  the  Lord, 
Unto  tbe  testimony  of  Israel, 
To  give  thanks  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
For  there  are  set  thrones  of  judgment, 
The  thrones  of  the  house  of  David. 
1*!  ay  for  the  jjcaee  of  Jerusalem  : 
They  shall  prosper  that  love  thee. 
Peace  be  within  lLv  walls, 
And  prosperity  within  thy  palaces. 
For  n)y  brethren  and  eomj)ani()ns'  sakes 
X  •  •  :]1  now  say,  Peace  be  within  thee, 
Bi!eause  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  God 
I  will  seek  thy  good." 

The  festival  over,  the  mighty  city  and  all  its  envi- 
rons sent  back  the  worshippers  to  their  homes.  It  had 
been  a  religions  festival,  but  not  the  less  an  uncon- 
strained social  picnic.  How  freely  they  mingled  Avith 
each  other,  group  with  group,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
Joseph  and  Mary  had  gone  a  day's  journey  on  the  road 
home  before  they  n^issed  their  child.  This  could  not 
have  been,  were  it  not  customary  for  the  parties  often 
to  break  up  and  mingle  in  new  com1)inations.  '"  But 
they,  supposing  him  to  have  been  in  the  company,  went 
a  da3''s  joiuTiey."  It  is  plain,  then,  tJiat  at  twelve  years 
of  age  Jesus  had  outgrown  the  constant  watch  of  his 
parents'  eyes,  and  had  assumed  a  degree  of  manly  lib- 
erty. 

They  turned  back.  It  was  three  days  before  they 
found  hi  ti.     One  day  was  rec[uired  ijy  the  backwtird 
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journey.  Two  days  they  must  have  wandered  in  and 
ahout  the  city,  anxiously  enough.  In  the  hist  phice 
in  which  they  dreamed  of  looking,  they  found  him,  — 
"in  the  temple,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors, 
both  hearing  them,  and  asking  them  questions." 
Christ's  questions  were  always  like  spears  that  pierced 
the  joints  of  the  harness.  It  seems  that  even  so 
early  he  had  begun  to  Avield  this  weapon. 

What  part  of  these  three  da}  s  Jesus  had  spent  at  the 
Temple,  we  are  not  told.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
was  a  refreshing  time  in  that  dull  circle  of  doctors.  An 
ingenuous  3'outli,  frank,  and  not  hackneyed  by  the  con- 
ventional wajs  of  the  Avorld,  with  a  li\'ing  soul  and  a 
quick  genius,  is  always  a  fascinating  object,  and  per- 
haps even  more  to  men  who  have  grown  stilf  in  formal 
viys  than  to  others.  There  is  something  of  youthful 
feeling  and  of  fatherhood  yet  left  in  souls  that  for 
fifty  years  have  discussed  the  microscopic  atoms  of 
an  inuiginary  philosophy.  Besides,  where  there  are 
five  doctors  of  philosophy  there  are  not  less  than  five 
opposing  schools,  and  in  this  case  each  learned  man 
must  needs  have  enjoyed  the  palpable  hits  which  his 
companions  received  from  the  stripling.  The  people 
who  stood  about  would  have  a  heart  for  the  child  : 
what  crowd  would  not  ?  And,  if  he  held  his 
own  against  the  doctors  of  law,  all  the  more  the 
wonder  grew.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
a  spiritual  chord  vibrated  at  liis  touch  in  the  hearts 
of  all  this  circle  of  experts  in  Temple  dialectics. 
Yet  we  would  fondly  imagine  that  one  at  least 
there  was  —  some  muuimed  Nicodemus,  or  another 
Joseph  of  Arimatliea  —  who  felt  the  fire  burn  within 
him  as  this   child   spake.      Even  in  Sahara  tliero  are 
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found  f^rcen  spots,  shaded  with  palms,  watort'd  and 
IViiitful.  There  ini«2;ht  have  been  sweetrhearted  men 
amon<jj  the  Jewish  doctors! 

Upon  this  strange  school,  in  which  the  pu]Vd  was  the 
teacher  and  the  teachers  were  puzzled  scholars,  came 
at  len,u:th,  her  serene  lace  now  Hushed  with  alarm, 
ihe  mother  of  Jesus.  She,  all  mother,  with  love's 
reproach  said,  "Son,  wiiy  hast  thou  llnis  dealt  with 
us?"  and  he,  all  inspired  with  fastrcoming  Ihou^^hts, 
answered,  "Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  al)out  my 
Fiither's  business?" 

Not  yet!  This  ministry  of  youth  was  not  whole- 
some. Premature  prodi<i;ies  have  never  done  (iod's 
work  on  earth.  It  would  have  pleased  the  a])petite 
for  wonder,  Iim'^  Ms  childhood  continued  to  emit  such 
Hashes  as  cj  •  forth  in  the  Temple.  IJut  such  is  not 
the  order  of  nature,  and  the  Son  of  Clod  had  con- 
sented to  be  '"made  under  the  law"!  It  is  phiin,  from 
his  reply  to  his  mother,  that  he  was  conscious  of  the 
nature  that  was  in  him,  and  that  strong  inijudses  urged 
him  to  disclose  his  power.  It  is  therefore  very  signih- 
cant,  and  not  the  least  of  the  signs  of  divinity,  that  he 
ruled  his  spirit,  and  dwelt  at  home  m  mununnuring 
expectation.  "lie  went  down  with  them,  and  cjiine  to 
Nazareth,  and  was  sul)ject  unto  them."  (Luke  ii.  51.) 
This  mi!»ht  well  be  said  to  be  to  his  childhood  what  the 
temptations  in  the  wilderness  were  to  i:is  ministry. 
The  modesty,  the  fdial  piety,  the  perfectness  of  self- 
cont?'ol,  contentment  in  mechiinical  lid)or,  conscious  sov- 
ereignty undisclosed,  a  Avealth  of  nature  kept  back, — 
in  short,  the  holding  of  his  whole  being  in  trancjuil  si- 
lence, waiting  for  grov^^b  to  produce  his  ripe  self,  and 
for  Go'l,  his  Father  t??  siiakvi    n,f.  the  seed  which  was 
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to  bocomc  the  broad  of  tlic  world,  —  all  this  is  in  itHclf 
11  wonder  ol*  divinity,  if  men  were  only  wise  enou<^li 
to  miirvel.  Christ's  greatest  miracles  were  wrougiit 
within  himself. 


irom 


In  a  review  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus,  there  are 
scver.'d  points  which  deserve  special  attention. 

1.  Wliile  it  is  true  that,  hy  incarnation,  the  Son 
of  God  became  su))ject  to  all  human  conditions,  and, 
jimong  them,  to  the  law  of  gradual  develo[)ment,  by 
whicli  "he  increaacd  in  wisdom  and  stature," — for  "the 
child  (jran,  juid  waxed  strong  in  spirit,"  —  we  must 
not  f;dl  into  the  error  of  sujjposing  that  Jesus  was 
moulded  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
Not  his  mother,  nor  the  scenery,  nor  the  national  as- 
sociations, nor  the  occupations  of  his  thirty  3'^ears, 
fashioned  him.  Only  natures  of  a  lower  kind  are 
shaped  b)'  circumstances.  Cnjat  natures  unfold  by 
tlie  force  of  that  which  is  within  them.  When  food 
nourishes,  it  receives  the  power  to  do  so  by  that  w'lich 
tlie  vital  ])ower  of  the  body  gives  it.  Food  does  not 
give  life,  l)ut  by  assimilation  receives  it.  Ciiriso  was 
not  the  creation  of  his  age.  We  may  trace  occasions 
and  e.Kternal  inlluences  of  which  he  availed  himself, 
but  his  original  nature  contahied  hi  its  germ  all  that 
he  was  to  be,  and  needed  only  a  normal  unfolding. 

The  absolute  independence  from  all  external  forma- 
tive inlluence,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  essential  self, 
was  never  so  sublimely  asserted  as  when  Jehovah 
declared,  "  I  am  that  1  am."  But,  without  extrava- 
gance or  innnodesty,  the  mother  of  Jesus  might  have 
written  this  divine  legend  upon  his  cradle. 

2.  We  have  said  nothinii:  of  the  brothers  and  sisters 
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of  our  Lord.  They  are  not  only  mentioned,  })ut  the 
nunies  of  his  brothers  are  given,  and  alhisions  are 
made  to  them  in  several  instances.^  Yet  the  matter 
does  not  prove  upon  examination  to  be  as  simple  as  at 
first  sight  it  seems. 

Undoubtedly,  it  suited  the  peculiar  ideas  which  were 
eai'ly  developed  in  the  Church,  to  consider  Jesus  not 
only  the  fu'st-ljorn,  but  the  only,  child  of  Mary.  But 
there  are  real  and  intrinsic  difficulties  in  the  case. 
The  term  brethren  Avas  often  used  in  the  general  sense 
of  relative.  To  this  day  authorities  of  the  highest 
repute  are  divided  in  opinion,  and  in  about  equal 
proportions  on  each  side.  There  are  several  suppo- 
sitions concerning  these  brothers  and  sisters :  They 
were  tiio  children  of  Joseph  Ijy  a  former  marriage  ; 
or,  they  were  adopted  from  a  deceased  brother's 
family ;  or,  they  were  the  children  of  a  sister  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  and  so  cousins-german  to  him  • 
or.  they  wTre  the  children  of  Josejih  and  Mary, 
and  so  the  real  brothers  of  Jesus.  We  shall  not 
enter  upon  the  argument.^  The  chief  point  of  in- 
terest is  not  in  doubt :  namely,  that  our  Lord  was  not 
brought  up  alone  in  a  Iiousehold  as  an  only  child  ; 
that  he  was  a  child  among  children  ;  that  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  were  to  him,  cither  really  his 
own  brothers  and  sisters,  or  just  the  same  in  senti- 
ment. He  had  this  ordinary  experience  of  childhood. 
The  unconscious  babe  in  the  cradle  has  a  Saviour 
who  once  was  as  sweetly  helpless  as  it  is.     The  prat- 

'  Matthew  xii.  46-50;  xiii.  55,  5G.  Mark  iii.  31  ;  vi.  3.  Luke  vili.  10. 
.luliii  ii.  12;  vii.  3.     Aets  i.  11. 

^  Those  who  (lesirt  to  investigate  the  matter  may  see  Andrews's  very 
elear  and  judieial  estimate  of  the  ease  (/>;/''  of  our  Lord,  pp.  101- lit!)  ; 
ulso,  Lange,  Lif>:  of  Ckrhf,  Vol.  I.  pp.  421-437. 
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tling  child  is  passing  iilon*^  that  path  over  which 
the  mfant  footprints  of  Jesus  were  niarivcd.  The 
later  friendships  of  brothers  and  sisters  derive  a 
sacred  inlluence  from  the  love  which  Jesus  Ijore  to  his 
sisters  while  growing  up  witli  them.  There  is  thus 
an  example  for  the  household,  and  a  gospel  for  the 
nursery,  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  an  "ensamj)le" 
in  his  manhood  for  the  riper  years  of  men. 

o.  Wlule  we  do  not  mean  to  raise  and  discuss,  in 
this  work,  the  many  difficulties  which  are  peculiar  to 
critics,  there  is  one  connected  with  this  ])eriod  of  our 
Lord's  life  which  we  shall  mention,  for  the  sake  of 
laying  down  certain  principles  which  should  guide  us 
in  readhig  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Matthew  declares  that  "  he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city 
called  Nazareth:  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  l)y  the  pronhets,  l|e  shall  be  called  a  Naz- 
arene."  No  such  line  has  ever  been  found  in  the 
prophets. 

Infinite  ingenuity  of  learning  has  been  |)roug}^t  \o 
bear  upon  this  difficulty,  without  in  the  >^liglilesl  (te- 
gree  solving  it.  It  is  said  that  the  term  '•  .Vazareth  "  is 
derived  from  ncbcr,  a  sprout,  as  the  region  around 
Nazareth  is  covered  with  bushes ;  and  by  cou])llng 
this  with  Isaiah  xi,  1,  where  the  Messiah  is  predict- 
ed under  the  name  of  a  Branch,  the  connection  is 
established.  That  Matthew,  the  most  literal  and 
unimaginative  of  all  the  Evangelists,  should  have  be- 
taken himself  to  such  a  subtle  trick  of  language, 
would  not  surprise  us  had  he  lived  in  Kiigland 
in  Shakespeare's  time.  But  as  he  wrote  to  Jews 
who  did  not  believe  that  Christ  was  the  Messiah,  we 
should,  by  adopting  this  play  on  words,  only  change 
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the   verl)al   difficulty   into    a   psycliologicjil   one    still 
more  vexatious. 

Others  have  supposed  that  Matthew  referred  to 
some  apocryphal  book,  or  to  some  prophecy  now 
lost.  This  is  worse  than  ingenious.  It  is  perverse. 
The  Old  Testament  canon  was,  and  had  long  been, 
complete  when  Matthew  wrote.  What  evidence  is 
there  that  anything  had  ever  been  dropped  from  it, 
—  or  that  any  apocryphal  book  had  ever  existed,  con- 
taining this  sentence  ?  Is  our  faith  in  the  inspired 
record  helped  or  hindered  ])y  the  introduction  of  such 
groundless  fancies  ?  The  difficulty  of  the  texu  is  not 
half  so  dangerous  as  is  such  a  liberty  taken  in  explain- 


ing  it. 


Others   of  this  ingenious  band  of   scholars 


derive  the  name  Nazarene  from  notsct;  that  which 
guards.  Others  think  that  it  is  from  nctzer,  to  separate, 
as  if  the  Messiah  were  to  be  a  NazanVc,  which  he  was 
not ;  nor  was  it  anywhere  in  the  Old  Testament  pre- 
dicted that  he  should  be.  Lange  supposes  that,  already 
when  Matthew  wrote,  Nazarene  had  become  a  term  of 
such  universal  reproach,  as  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
general  representations  of  the  prophets  tliat  the  Mes- 
siah should  be  despised  and  rejected,  and  that  it  might 
even  be  interchangeable  with  them.  The  whole  groiuid 
of  tliis  explanation  is  an  assumption.  That  Nazarene 
was  a  term  of  reproacli,  is  very  likely,  but  that  it  had 
become  a  generic  epithet  ibr  liumiliation,  rejection, 
scorn,  persecution,  and  all  mall  renin  lent,  is  nowhere 
evident,  and  not  at  all  probable. 

But  what  would  happen  if  it  sliould  be  said  that 
Matthew  recorded  the  current  impression  of  his  time 
in  attributing  this  declaration  to  the  Old  Testament 
prupliels?   ^AVould   ti   \mW  Otto)'  of  rof^MfP  ittVuH- 
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date  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Evangchst?  We  loan 
our  whole  weight  upon  men  who  are  fallible.  Must 
a  record  be  totally  infallible  before  it  can  be  trusted 
at  all  ?  Navigators  trust  ship,  cargo,  and  the  lives  of 
all  on  board,  to  calculations  based  on  tables  of  loga- 
rithms, knowing  that  there  was  never  a  set  computed, 
without  machinery,  that  had  not  some  errors  in  it. 
The  supposition,  that  to  admit  that  there  are  innna- 
terial  and  incidental  mistakes  in  the  Sacred  Writ 
w^ould  break  the  conlidence  of  men  in  it,  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  uniform  experience  of  life,  and  l)y  the 
whole  procedure  of  society. 

On  the  contrary,  the  shifts  and  ingenuities  to  which 
critics  are  obliged  to  resort  either  blunts  the  sense  of 
truth,  or  disgusts  men  with  the  special  pleading  of  crit- 
ics, and  tends  powerfully  to  general  unbelief 

The  theory  of  Inspiration  must  be  founded  upon  the 
claims  which  the  Scriptures  themselves  make.  "All 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profita- 
ble for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion In  righte'Hisness;  tliat  the  man  of  God  may  be 
porfe(^t,  Ihroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works." 
(L^  Tim.  Hi.  10,  17.) 

IJiuler  this  declaration,  no  more  can  be  claimed  for 
ilie  auciriiie  d^  Inspiration  tjinji  tjiat  there  shall  have 
tieen  such  an  influence  exerted  upon  the  Ibrniiition  of 
the  t-ecfMil  lliiif  it  hIiiiII  be  the  trutli  resjiecting  God, and 
no  falsity;  that  it  shall  so  expound  tlie  duty  of  man 
under  God's  moral  goveinmunt,  as  to  secure,  in  all  who 
will,  a  frue  holiness;  that  it  nliidl  contain  no  errorn 
which  can  allcct  iXm  essential  truths  tilil^bt,  or  wiiiuh 
shall  cloud  the  reason  or  sully  the  moral  Hciifi!. 

tint   it  is   rot  right  or  prud^Mit  to  infer,  from  (be 
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Biblical  statement  of  iiis])irutior  that  it  makes  pro- 
vision lor  the  very  words  and  se'?rences;  that  it  shall 
raise  the  inspired  peinnen  above  the  possibility  of  lit- 
erary inaccuracy,  or  minor  and  inunaterial  mistakes. 
It  is  enough  if  the  Bible  be  a  sure  and  suflicient  guide 
to  spiritual  morality  and  to  rational  piety.  To  erect  for 
it  a  claim  to  absolute  literary  iniallibility,  or  to  infalli- 
bility in  things  not  directly  pertaining  to  faith,  is  to 
weaken  its  real  authority,  and  to  turn  it  aside  from  its 
avowed  piu'pose.  The  theory  of  verbal  inspiration 
brings  a  strain  upon  the  Word  of  CJod  which  it  cannot 
bear.  If  rigorously  ]n'essed,  it  tends  powerfully  to 
bigotry  on  the  one  side  and  to  inlidelity  on  the  other. 

The  inspiration  of  holy  men  is  to  be  construed  as 
we  do  the  doctrine  of  an  overruling  and  special  Provi- 
dence ;  of  the  divine  supervision  and  guidance  of  the 
Church  ;  of  the  faithfulness  of  God  in  answering 
prayer.  The  truth  of  these  doctrines  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  existence  of  a  thousand  evils,  mischiefs, 
and  mistakes,  and  with  the  occurrence  of  wanderings 
long  and  almost  fatal.  Yet,  the  general  supervision 
of  a  Divine  Providence  is  rational.  We  might  expect 
that  there  would  be  an  analogy  between  God's  care 
and  education  of  the  race,  and  His  care  of  the  Bible 
in  its  formation. 

Around  the  central  certainty  of  saving  truth  are 
wrapped  the  swaddling-clothes  of  human  language. 
Neither  the  condition  of  the  human  understanding,  nor 
the  nature  of  human  speech,  which  is  the  vehicle  of 
thought,  admits  of  more  than  a  fragmentary  and  I'ar- 
tial  presentation  of  truth.  "  For  we  know  in  pari,  and 
we  prophesy  in  part.''''  (1  Cor.  xiii.  0.)  Still  less  are  we 
then   to  expect  that  there  will  be  perfection   in  this 
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veliiclo.  And  incirlental  errors,  which  do  not  rciich  the 
Hubstiince  of  truth  and  duty,  which  touch  only  contin- 
gent and  external  elements,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  tliat  the  Scriptures  were  in- 
spired of  God.  Nor  will  our  reverence  for  the  Scrip- 
tures be  impaired  if,  in  such  cases,  it  be  frankly  said. 
Here  is  an  insoluble  difficulty.  Such  a  course  is  far 
less  dangerous  to  the  moral  sense  than  that  pernicious 
ingenuity  which,  assuming  that  there  can  be  no  literal 
errors  in  Scripture,  resorts  to  subtle  arts  of  criticism, 
im])robabilities  of  statement,  Jind  violence  of  construc- 
tion, such  as,  if  made  use  of  in  tlie  intercourse  of 
men  in  daily  life,  would  break  up  society  and  destroy 
all  I'aith  of  man  in  man. 

We  dwell  at  length  upon  this  topic  now,  that  we 
may  not  be  obliged  to  recur  to  it  when,  as  will  be  the 
case,  other  instances  arise  in  Avhich  there  is  no  solution 
of  miimportant,  though  real,  literary  difficulties. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  minute  and,  on  the  whole, 
as  respects  the  substance  of  truth,  not  im[)ortant  ques- 
tions and  topics,  wdiich,  like  a  fastened  door,  refuse  to 
be  opened  by  any  key  which  learning  has  brought  to 
them.  It  is  better  to  let  them  stand  closed  than,  like 
impatient  mastiffs,  after  long  barking  in  vain,  to  lie 
whining  at  the  door,  unable  to  enter  and  unwilling  to 
go  away. 
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THE  VOICE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 


The  long  silence  is  ended.  The  seclusion  is  over, 
with  all  its  wondrous  inward  experience,  of  which  no 
record  has  been  made,  and  which  must  therefore  be 
left  to  a  reverent  imagination.  Jesus  has  now  reach<3(l 
the  age  which  custom  has  established  among  his  peo- 
ple for  the  entrance  of  a  priest  upon  his  public  duty. 

But,  first,  another  voice  is  to  be  heard.  Before  the 
ministry  of  Love  begins,  there  is  to  be  one  more  great 
projihet  of  the  Law,  who.  with  stern  and  severe  fidel- 
ity, shall  stir  the  conscience,  and,  as  it  were,  open  the 
furrows  in  which  the  seeds  of  the  new  life  are  to  bo 
sown. 

Every  nation  has  its  men  of  genius.  The  direction 
which  their  genius  takes  will  be  determined  largely  by 
the  peculiar  education  which  arises  from  the  position 
and  history  of  the  nation ;  but  it  will  also  depend  upon 
the  innate  tendencies  of  the  race-stock. 

The  original  tribal  organizations  of  Israel  were 
moidded  by  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Moses  into  a 
commonwealth  of  pec^lliar  characteristics.  Each  tribe 
scrupulously  preserved  its  autonomy,  and  in  its  own 
province  had  a  local  independence ;  while  the  whole 
were  grouped  and  confederated  around  the  Tabernacle, 
and  afterwards  about  its  outgrowth,  the  Temple.  On 
the  one  side,  the  nation  approximated  to  a  democracy; 
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on  th'>   other,  to  a  monarchy.     But  the  throne,  inde- 
pendent of  the  people,  was  not  independent  of  an  aris- 
tocracy.     The  priestly  class  combined  in  itself,  as  in 
Egypt,  the  civil  and  sacerdotal  functions.     The  Hebrew 
government  was  a  theocratic  democracy.     A  fierce  and 
turbulent  people  had  great  power  over  the  govern- 
ment.    The  ruling  class  was,  as  in  Egypt  it  had  been, 
the  priestly  class.     The  laws  which  regulated  personal 
rights,  property,  industry,  marriage,  revenue,  military 
affairs,  and  religious  worship  were  all  ecclesiastical,— 
were  interpreted  and  administered  by  the  hierarchy. 
The  doctrine  of  a  future  existence  had  no  place  in  the 
Mosaic  economy,  either  as  a  dogma  or  as  a  moral  influ- 
ence.    The  sphere  of  religion  was  wholly  within  the 
seciJar  horizon.     There  was  no  distinction,  as  with  us, 
of  things   civil  and   things  moral.     All   moral   duties 
were   civil,  and    all   civil   were   moral   duties.     Priest 
and  magistrate  were  one.     Patriotism  and  piety  were 
identical.     The  military  organization  of  the  Jews  was 
Levitical.     The   priest  wore  the  sword,  took   part  in 
planning  campiigns,  and  led  the  people  in  battle.^    The 
Levitical  body  w\as  a  kind  of  national  university.     Li1> 
erature,  learning,  and  the  fine  arts,  in  so  far  as  they 
had  existence,  were  preserved,  nourished,  and  diffused 
by  the  priestly  order. 

Under  such  circumstances,  genius  must  needs  be  re- 
hgious.  It  must  develop  itself  in  analogy  with  the 
history  and  institutions  of  the  people.  The  Hebrew 
man  of  genius  was  the  prophet.  The  strict  priest 
was  narrow  and  barren ;  the  prophet  was  a  son  of 
liberty,  a  child  of  inspiration.     All  other  men  touched 

'  For  some  insti-nctivo  and  interesting  remarks  on  this  topic,  see  A.  P. 
Stanley,  Jeivish  Church,  §  2,  j).  448. 
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the  ground.  He  only  had  wings;  he  was  orator,  poet, 
singer,  civilian,  statesman.  Of  no  close  profession, 
he  performed  the  functions  of  all,  as  by  turns,  in  the 
great  personal  freedom  of  his  career,  he  needed  their 
elements. 

That  temperament  which  now  underlies  genius  was 
also  the  root  of  the  prophetic  nature.  In  ordinary 
men,  the  mind-system  is  organized  with  only  that 
degree  of  sensibility  which  enables  it  to  act  under 
the  stimulus  of  external  influences.  The  ideal  perfect 
man  is  one  who,  in  addition,  has  such  fineness  and 
sensibility  as  to  originate  conceptions  from  interior 
cerebral  stimulus.  He  acts  without  waiting  for  ex- 
ternal solicitation.  The  particular  mode  of  this  auto- 
matic action  varies  with  different  persons.  With  all, 
however,  it  has  this  in  common,  that  the  mind  doe.s  not 
creep  step  by  step  toward  kno%v  ledge,  gaining  it  hj  lit- 
tle and  little.  It  is  rather  as  if  knowledge  came  upon 
the  soul  by  a  sudden  flash;  or  as  if  the  mind  itself 
had  an  illuminating  power,  by  which  suddenly  and  in- 
stantly it  poured  forth  light  upon  external  things.  This 
was  early  called  inspiration,  as  if  the  gods  had  breathed 
into  the  soul  something  of  their  omniscience.  It  is  still 
called  inspiration. 

If  the  intellect  alone  has  this  power  of  exaltation 
and  creativeness,  we  shall  behold  genius  in  literature 
or  science.  But  if  there  be  added  an  eminent  moral 
sense  and  comprehensive  moral  sentiments,  we  shall 
have,  in  peaceful  times,  men  who  will  carry  ideas 
of  right,  of  justice,  of  mercy,  far  beyond  the  bounds  at 
which  they  found  them,  —  moral  teachers,  judges,  and 
creative  moralists;  and  in  times  of  storm,  reformers 
and  martyrs. 
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This  constitution  of  genius  is  not  something  jibnor- 
mal.  Complete  development  of  all  the  body  and  all 
the  mind,  with  a  susceptibility  to  automatic  activity,  is 
ripe  and  proper  manhood.  To  this  the  whole  race  is 
perhaps  approximating,  and,  in  the  perfect  day,  will 
attain. 

But  in  a  race  rising  slowly  out  of  animal  condition, 
in  possession  of  unripe  faculties,  left  almost  to  chance 
for  education,  there  sometimes  come  these  higher  na- 
tures, men  of  genius,  who  are  not  to  be  deemed  crea- 
tures of  another  nature,  lifted  above  their  fellows  for 
their  own  advantage  and  enjoyment.  They  are  only 
elder  brethren  of  the  race.  They  are  appointed  lead- 
ers, going  before  their  child-brethren,  to  inspire  them 
with  higher  ideas  of  hfe,  and  to  show  them  the  way. 
By  their  nature  and  position  they  are  forerunners,  seers, 
and  foreseers. 

Such  men,  among  the  old  Jews,  became  prophets. 
But  a  prophet  was  more  than  one  who  foretold  events. 
He  forefelt  and  foretaught  high  moral  truths.  He  had 
escaped  the  thrall  of  passion  in  vrhich  other  men  lived, 
and,  without  help  inherited  from  old  civilizations,  by 
the  force  of  the  Divine  Spirit  acting  upon  a  nature 
of  genius  in  moral  directions,  he  went  ahead  of  his  na- 
tion and  of  his  age,  denouncing  evil,  revealing  justice, 
enjoining  social  purity,  and  inspiring  a  noble  piety. 
A  prophet  was  born  to  his  office.  Whoever  found  in 
himself  the  uprising  soul,  the  sensibility  to  divine 
truth,  the  impulse  to  proclaim  it,  might,  if  he  pleased, 
be  a  prophet,  in  the  peculiar  sense  of  declaring  the 
truth  and  enforcing  moral  ideas.  The  call  of  God,  in 
all  ages,  has  come  to  natures  already  prepared  for  the 
office  to  which  they  were   called.     Here  was  a  call 
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in  birtli-striictiirc.  This  w<as  well  iinclcrt«tood  by  the 
prophets.  Jeremiah  explieitly  declares  that  he  was 
created  to  the  prophetic  office:  "The  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  me,  saying,  Before  I  formed  thee  in  the 
belly  I  knew  thee ;  and  before  thou  earnest  forth  out 
of  the  womb  I  sanctified  thee,  and  I  ordained  thee 
a  prophet  uv^to  the  nations."  (Jer.  i.  4,  5.)  When  God 
calls  men,  he  calls  thoroughly  and  begins  early. 

The  pi'ophets,  although  wielding  great  influence, 
seem  not  to  have  been  inducted  into  office  by  any 
ecclesiastical  authority.  There  was  no  provision,  at 
least  in  early  times,  for  their  continuance  and  succes- 
sion in  the  community.  There  was  no  regular  suc- 
cession. Occasionally  they  shot  up  from  the  people, 
by  the  impulse  of  their  own  natures,  divinely  moved. 
They  were  confined  to  no  grade  or  class.  They  might 
be  priests  or  commoners ;  they  might  come  of  any  tribe. 
In  two  instances  eminent  prophets  were  women ;  and 
one  of  them,  Huldah,  was  of  such  repute  that  to  her, 
though  Jeremiah  was  then  alive  and  in  full  authorit}'. 
King  Josiah  sent  for  advice  in  impending  public  dan- 
ger.    (2  Kings  xxii.  14-20.) 

It  was  from  the  free  spirit  of  the  prophet  in  the 
old  Jewish  nation,  and  not  from  the  priesthood,  that 
religious  ideas  grew,  and  enlarged  interpretations  of 
religion  proceeded.  The  priest  indeed  had  a  very 
limited  sphere.  The  nature  of  the  Temple  service  re- 
quired him  to  be  but  little  conversant  with  the  living 
souls  of  men,  and  as  little  with  ideas.  In  preparing 
the  sacrifices  of  oxen,  of  sheep,  of  birds,  the  Temple  or 
Tabernacle  could  have  appeared  to  the  modern  eye  but 
little  less  repulsive  than  a  huge  abattoir.  The  priests, 
with   axe   and   knife,  slaughtering   herds  of  animals. 
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needed  to  be,  and  certainly  in  the  early  days  wei'e, 
men  of  nerve  and  muscle,  rather  than  men  of  ri(;h 
emotion  or  of  strong  religious  feeling.'  The  subordi- 
nate priests  had  as  little  occasion  for  moral  feeling,  in 
the  performance  of  their  ordinary  duties,  as  laborers 
in  the  shambles.  The  higher  officers  were  neither 
teachers  nor  preachers.  In  scarcely  a  single  point, 
from  the  high-priest  downward,  do  the  members  of 
the  Jewish  hierarchy  resemble  the  Christian  minister. 
It  is  true  that  the  Levites  were  appointed  to  instruct 
the  people  in  the  Law  ;  but  this  instruction  consisted 
merely  in  an  occasional  public  reading  of  the  Levitical 
iScriptures.  Until  aft«'r  the  captivity,  and  down  to  a 
comparatively  late  period  in  Jewish  history,  this  func- 
tion was  irregularly  performed,  and  with  but  little 
effect.  If  there  had  been  no  other  source  of  moral 
influence  than  the  priesthood,  the  people  might  almost 
as  well  have  been  left  to  themselves. 

The  prophetic  impulse  had  been  felt  long  before  the 
Levitical  institutes  were  framed.  Now  and  then,  at 
wide  intervals,  men  of  genius  had  arisen,  who  carried 
forward  the  moral  sentiment  of  their  age.  They  en- 
larged the  bounds  of  truth,  and  deepened  in  the  con- 
sciences of  men  moral  and  religious  obligations.  It  is 
only  through  the  imagination  that  rude  natures  can  be 
spiritually  influenced.      These  men  were  often  great 

'  "Wlicn  Solomon  brought  up  the  ark  and  the  sacred  vessel  to  the  now 
Temple,  it  is  said  that  he  sacrificed  sheep  and  oxen  "  that  could  not  be  told 
nor  numbered  for  multitude,"  and,  at  the  close  of  the  dedicatory  services, 
"  Solomon  ofTored  a  sacrifice  of  peace-offerings,  which  he  offered  unto  the 
I/ord,  two  and  twenty  thousand  oxen,  and  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
sheep.  So  the  king  and  all  the  children  of  Israel  dedicated  the  house  of 
the  Lord."  (1  Kings  viii.  5,  63.)  This  must  have  been  the  climax.  Such 
gigantic  slaughters  could  not  have  been  common.  But  the  regular  sacrifices 
involved  the  necessitv  of  killing  vast  numbers  of  animals. 
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moriil  dramatists.  They  kept  themselves  aloof.  Some 
of  them  dwelt  in  solitary  places,  and  came  upon  the 
people  at  unexpected  moments.  The  prophets  were 
mtensely  patriotic.  They  were  the  defenders  of  the 
common  people  against  oppressive  rulers,  and  they 
stirred  them  up  to  throw  off  foreign  rule.  Wild  and 
weird  as  they  often  were,  awful  in  their  severity,  car- 
rying justice  at  times  to  the  most  bloody  and  terrific 
sacrifices,  they  were  notwithstanding  essentially  hu- 
mane, sympathetic,  and  good.  The  old  prophets  were 
the  men  in  whom,  in  a  desolate  age,  and  in  almost 
savage  conditions  of  society,  the  gentler  graces  of  the 
soul  took  refuge.  We  nuist  not  be  deceived  by  their 
rugged  exterior,  nor  by  the  battle  which  they  made  for 
the  right.  Humanity  has  its  severities ;  and  even  love, 
striving  for  the  crown,  must  fight.  Like  all  men  who 
reform  a  corrupt  age,  the  rude  violence  of  the  prophets 
was  exerted  against  the  animal  that  is  in  man,  for  the 
sake  of  his  spiritual  nature. 

Had  there  been  but  the  influence  of  the  Temple  or 
of  the  Tabernacle  to  repress  and  limit  the  outflow  of 
those  jDassions  which  make  themselves  channels  in 
every  society  of  men,  they  would  have  swept  like  a 
flood,  and  destroyed  the  foundations  of  civil  life.  It 
was  the  prophet  who  kept  alive  the  moral  sense  of  the 
people.  He  taught  no  subtilties.  It  was  too  early, 
and  this  was  not  the  nation,  for  such  philosophy  as 
sprung  up  in  Greece.  The  prophet  seized  those  great 
moral  truths  which  inhere  in  »the  very  soul  of  man,  and 
which  natural  and  revealed  religion  hold  in  common. 
Their  own  feelings  were  roused  by  mysterious  contact 
with  the  forces  of  the  invisible  world.  They  con- 
fronted alike  the  court  and  the  nation  with  audacious 
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fidelity.  Often  themselves  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  and 
exercising  the  sacrificial  functions  of  the  priest  (as  in 
the  instance  of  Samuel),  yet  when,  in  later  times,  true 
spirituality  had  been  overlaid  and  destroyed  by  ritu- 
alism, they  turned  against  the  priest,  the  ritual,  and  the 
Temple.  They  trod  under  foot  the  artificial  sanctity 
of  religious  usages,  and  vindicated  the  authority  of 
morality,  humanity,  and  simple  personil  piety  against 
the  superstitions  and  the  exactions  of  religious  institu- 
tions and  their  officials. 

Jeremiah  speaks  so  slightingly  of  sacrifices  as  to  seem 
to  deny  their  divine  origin.  He  represents  God  as  say- 
ing :  ''  For  I  spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  com- 
manded them  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning  l)urnt-offerings  or  sacri- 
fices. But  this  thing  commanded  I  them,  saying,  Obey 
my  voice,  and  I  will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my 
people."     (Jer.  vii.  22,  23.) 

Isaiah  is  even  bolder :  "  To  what  purpose  is  the 
multitude  of  your  sacrifices  inito  me  ?  .  .  .  .  Your  new 

moons  and  your  appointed  feasts  my  soul  hateth 

Your  hands  are  full  of  blood.     AVash  you,  make  you 

clean Seek  judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge 

the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow."     (Isa.  i.  11-17.) 

Amos,  in  impetuous  wrath,  cries  out :  "  I  hate,  I  de- 
spise your  feast-days,  and  I  will  not  smell  in  your 
solemn  assemblies.  ....  Take  thou  away  from  me  the 

noise  of  thy  songs But  let  judgment  run  down 

as  waters,  and  righteousness  as  a  mighty  stream." 
(Amos  V.  21  -  24.) 

Considering  the  honor  in  which  he  was  held,  and  the 
influence  allowed  him,  the  old  prophet  was  the  freest- 
speaking  man  on  record.     Not  the  king,  nor  his  conn- 
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sollui's,  nor  priests,  nor  the  people,  nor  prophets  them- 
selves, lijul  any  terror  for  him.  When  the  solenm  in- 
fluence coming  from  the  great  invisible  world  set  in 
upon  his  soul,  his  whole  nature  moved  to  it,  as  the 
tides  move  to  celestial  power. 

But  the  prophet  did  not  live  always,  nor  even  often, 
in  these  sublime  elev.ations  of  feeling.  The  popular 
notion  that,  wrapt  in  moods  of  grandeur,  he  was  al- 
ways looking  into  the  future,  and  drawing  forth  secrets 
from  its  mysterious  depths, —  a  weird  fisher  upon  the 
shores  of  the  infinite,  —  is  the  very  reverse  of  truth. 
Revelatory  inspirations  were  occasional  and  rare. 
They  seldom  came  except  in  some  imminent  catastro- 
phe of  the  nation,  or  upon  some  high-handed  aggres- 
sion of  idolatry  or  of  regal  innnorality.  The  prophet 
labored  w^itli  his  hands,  or  was  a  teacher.  At  certain 
periods,  it  would  seem  as  if  in  his  care  were  placed  the 
music,  the  poetry,  the  oratory,  and  even  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  nation.  The  phrase  "to  prophesy"  at 
first  signified  an  uncontrollable  utterance  under  an 
overruling  possession,  or  inspiration.  It  was  an  irre- 
sistible rhapsody,  frequently  so  like  that  of  the  insane, 
that  in  eaily  times,  and  among  some  nations  even 
yet,  the  insane  were  looked  upon  with  some  awe,  as 
persons  overcharged  with  the  prophetic  spirit.  But 
in  time  the  term  assumed  the  meaning  of  moral  dis- 
course, vehement  preaching;  and  finally  it  included 
simple  moral  teaching.  In  the  later  periods  of  Jewish 
history,  the  term  "  to  prophesy "  was  understood  in 
much  the  same  sense  as  our  phrases  "  to  instruct,"  "  to 
indoctrinate."  Paul  says,  "  He  that  prophesieth  speak- 
etli  unto  men  to  edification,  and  oxhortation,  and  com- 
fort."    (1  Cor.  xiv.  3.)     The  criticisms  and  commands 
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of  the  Apostle  respecting  prophecy  show  clearly  that 
ill  his  (lay  it  was  in  the  nature  of  sudden,  impulsive, 
impassioned  discourse,  —  that  it  was,  in  short,  sacred 
oratory. 

The  ahsolutc  spontaneity  of  the  old  prophet,  in  con- 
trast with  the  perfunctory  priest,  is  admirable.  Out 
of  a  ritual  service  rigid  as  a  rock  is  seen  gushing  a 
liberty  of  utterance  that  reminds  one  of  the  rock  in 
the  wilderness  when  smitten  with  the  prophet's  rod. 
Although  the  prophets  were  the  religious  men,  far  more 
revered  for  sanctity  than  the  priests,  it  was  not  because 
they  held  aloof  from  secular  aftairs.  They  were  often 
men  of  rigor,  but  never  ascetics.  They  never  despised 
common  humanity,  either  in  its  moral  or  in  its  secular 
relations. 

The  prophet  v/as  sometimes  the  chief  justice  of  the 
nation,  as  Samuel ;  or  a  councillor  at  court,  as  Nathan  ; 
or  a  retired  statesman,  consulted  by  the  rulers,  as 
Elisha ;  or  an  iron  reformer,  as  Elijah ;  or  the  censor 
and  theologian,  as  Isaiah,  who,  like  Dante,  clothed  plii- 
iosophy  with  the  garb  of  poetry,  that  it  might  have 
power  to  search  and  to  purify  society.  But  whatever 
else  he  was,  the  prophet  was  the  great  exemplar  of 
personal  freedom.  He  represented  absolute  personal 
liberty  in  religious  thought.  He  often  opposed  the 
government,  but  in  favor  of  the  state ;  he  inveighed 
against  the  church,  but  on  behalf  of  religion ;  he  de- 
nounced the  people,  but  always  for  their  own  highest 
good. 

It  must  be  through  some  such  avenue  of  thought 
that  one  approaches  the  last  great  prophet  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation.  The  morning  star  of  a  new  era,  John  is 
speedily  lost  in  the   blaze  of  Him  who  was  and  is  the 
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*•  LiLrht  of  the  Avorld,"  Tlis  history  seems  short.  The 
cliild  of  ])roj)h('('y,  —  the  youth  sediided  in  the  soli- 
tudes,—  the  voice  in  the  wilderness, —  the  crowds  on 
the  Jordan, —  the  fjrasp  of  j)ersecution,  —  the  death  in 
prison,  —  this  is  the  outline  of  his  story.  But  in  the 
fdlinui;  uj>,  what  su))stance  of  manhood  must  liavc  heen 
there,  what  jjenuine  ])ower,  what  moral  richness  in 
thouij^ht  and  feelluji:,  what  chivalric  niiignanimity,  to 
have  drawn  from  Jesus  the  eulogy,  "Among  those  that 
are  born  of  women  there  is  not  a  greater  prophet  than 
John  the  Baptist"!  But  his  was  one  of  those  lives 
which  are  lost  to  themselves  that  they  may  spring  up 
in  others.  He  came  both  in  grandeur  and  in  beauty, 
like  .1  summer  storm,  wdiich,  falling  in  rain,  is  lost  in 
the  soil,  and  reappears  neither  as  vapor  nor  cloud,  but 
transfused  into  Howers  and  fruits. 

One  particular  prophet  was  singled  out  by  cur  Lord 
as  John's  prototype,  and  that  one  by  far  the  most  dra- 
matic of  all  the  venerable  brotherhood.  "  If  ye  will 
receive  it,  this  is  Elias,  which  was  for  to  come " 
(Matt.  xi.  14),  —  Elijah,  called  in  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion Elia«.  Malachi,  whose  words  close  the  canon  of 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  had  declared,  "Behold,  I  will 
send  you  Elijah  the  prophet,  before  the  coming  of 
the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord."  There  was, 
therefore,  a  universal  expectation  among  the  Jews  that 
the  Messiah   should  be  preceded  by  Elijah.*     It  was 

*  Stanley  says  of  this  propliot :  —  "  He  stood  alone  against  Jezebel.  He 
stands  alone  in  many  senses  among  the  prophets.  Nursed  in  the  bosom  of 
Israel,  the  prophetical  portion,  if  one  may  so  say,  of  the  chosen  people,  vin- 
dicating the  true  religion  from  the  nearest  danger  of  overthrow,  setting  at 
defiance  by  invisible  power  the  whole  forces  of  the  Israelite  kingdom,  he 
reached  a  height  e(]ual  to  that  of  Moses  and  Samuel  in  the  traditions  of  his 
country. 

•'  Ue  was  the  prophet  for  whose  return  in  later  years  his  countrymen  have 
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an  expectutiou  not  confined  to   tlie  Jews,  but  j^Iuuol 
by  tliu  outlying  tribes  jind  nations   around   Palestine. 
There  is  no  real  interior  resemblance   between  John 
and  Elijah.     Their  times  were  not  alike.     There   (uv 
not  elsewhere  in  recorded  history  such  dnunatic  ele- 
ments as    in  the   career  of  Elijah.     Irregular,  almost 
fitful,  Elijah  the  Tishl)ite  seemed  at  limes  clean  gone 
forever,  dried  up  like  a  sunnner's  brook.     Then  sud- 
denly, like  that  stream  after  a  storm  on  the  hills,  ho 
came    down  with    a   flood,      llis  sudden  appearances 
and  as  sudden  vanisliings  were  perfectly  natuial  to  one 
who  had  been  reared,  as  he  had  been,  among  a  nomadic 
people,  not  unlike  the  Bedouin  Arabs.     But  to  us  they 
seem  more  like   the  mystery  of  spiritual  apparitions. 
When  the  whole  kingdom  and  the  rey;ions  round  about 
were   searched   for  him   in  vain  by  the    iiKpiisitorial 
Jezebel,  then,  without  warning,  he  appeared  before  the 
court,  overawed  its  power,  and  carried  away  the  peo- 
ple by  an  irresistible  fasch;ation.      Almost  alone,  and 
mourning  over  his  solitaimess,  he  buffeted  the    idola- 
trous government  for  long  and  weary  years  of  discour- 
agement.     Ilis  end  was  as   wonderful  as  his  career. 
Caught  up  in  a  mighty  tempest,  he  disappeared  from 

looked  with  most  eager  hope.  Tlic  last  prophet  of  the  old  dispensation 
clung  to  this  consolation  in  the  decline  of  the  state. 

"  In  the  gospel  history  we  find  this  expectation  constantly  excited  in  each 
successive  appearance  of  a  new  prophet.  It  was  a  fixed  belief  of  the  Jews 
that  he  had  appeared  again  and  again,  as  an  Arabian  merchant,  to  wise 
and  good  rabbis  at  their  prayers  or  on  their  journeys.  A  scat  is  still  placed 
for  him  to  superintend  the  circumcision  of  the  Jewish  children. 

"Pas'5over  after  Passover,  the  Jews  of  our  own  day  place  the  paschal 
cup  on  ;]ie  table  and  set  the  door  wide  open,  believing  that  this  is  the  mo- 
ment when  Elijah  will  reappear. 

"  "When  goods  are  found  and  no  owner  comes,  when  difficulties  arise  and 
no  solution  appears,  the  answer  is, '  Put  them  by  till  Elijah  comes.' "  —  Stan- 
ley, History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  Part  II.  p.  290. 
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the  cjirtli,  to  be  t<oeii  no  more  until,  in  the  cxqiiisitc 
vision  of  tlie  Transfiguration,  his  heavenly  spirit  blos- 
somed into  light,  iind  hung  above  the  glowing  ^Saviour 
and  the  terrified  disciples. 

"  This  is  Elias,  which  was  for  to  come."  John 
from  liL-!  childhood  had  been  reared  in  the  rugged  re- 
gion west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  southeast  from  Jerusalem 
and  Bethlehem.  (Luke  i.  80.)  His  raiment  was  a 
cloth  of  camel's  hair,  probably  a  long  robe  listened 
round  the  waist  with  a  leathern  girdle.  Whether  he 
lived  more  as  a  hermit  or  as  a  shepherd,  we  cannot 
toll.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  each  by  turns.  In  a 
manner  winch  is  peculiarly  congenial  to  the  Oriental 
imagination,  he  fed  his  moral  nature  in  solitude,  and 
by  meditation  gained  that  education  which  witli  West- 
ern races  comes  by  the  activities  of  a  benevolent  life. 

He  probably  surpassed  his  great  prototype  in  native 
power  and  in  the  impcn-tance  of  his  special  mission,  but 
fer  below  him  in  duration  of  action  and  dramatic  effect. 
Elijah  and  John  were  alike  miconventional,  each  Ixav- 
ing  a  strong  thouurh  rude  individualism.  Livinu'  in  the 
wilderness,  fed  by  the  thoughts  and  imaginations  which 
great  natures  fuid  in  solitude,  their  characters  had 
woven  into  them  not  one  of  those  soft  and  silvery 
threads  which  fly  back  and  forth  incessantly  from  the 
shuttle  of  civilized  life.  They  began  tlieir  ministiy 
without  entanglements.  They  had  no  yoke  to  break, 
no  harness  to  cast  off,  no  customs  to  renounce.  They 
came  to  society,  not  from  it. 

Each  of  them,  single-handed,  attacked  the  bad  morals 
of  society  and  the  selfish  conduct  of  men.  Though  of 
a  priestly  family,  John  did  not  represent  the  Temple 
or  its  schoolu.     He  came  in  the  name  of  no  Jewish 
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sect  or  party.  He  was  simply  "tlio  voice  of  Omo  cry- 
inn;  in  the  wilderness." 

John  was  Christ's  forerunner,  as  tlie  ploughman  goes 
before  tlie  sower.  Before  good  work  can  be  expected, 
there  must  be  excitement.  The  turf-bound  surface 
of  communities  must  be  torn  up,  the  compacted  soil 
turned  to  the  air  and  light.  Upon  the  rough  funows, 
and  not  on  the  shorn  lawn,  is  there  hope  for  the  seed. 

This  great  work  of  arousing  the  nation  befitted 
John.  His  spirit  was  of  the  Law.  He  had,  doubtless, 
like  his  ancient  bretliren  of  the  prophet  brood,  his 
mysterious  struggles  with  the  infinite  and  the  un- 
known. He  hud  felt  the  sovereiuntv  of  conscience. 
Right  and  wrong  rose  before  his  imagination,  amidst 
the  Jimenities  of  an  imlulgent  life,  like  Ebal  and  Geri- 
zim  above  the  vale  of  Samaria.  In  his  very  pi-ime,  and 
Cull  of  impetuous  manhood,  he  came  forth  from  the 
wilderness,  and  began  his  career  by  the  most  direct 
and  unsparing  appeals  to  the  moral  sense  of  tho  peoj)le. 
Tliei-e  was  no  sensuous  mysticism,  no  subtile  philo 'apiiy, 
no  poetic  enchantment,  no  tide  of  pleasurable  emotion. 
He  assailed  liimi'in  conduct  in  dowiu'ight  earnest.  He 
struck  right  home  at  the  unsheltered  sins  of  guilty 
men,  as  the  axe-man  strikes.  Indeed,  the  axe  should 
ba  the  sign  and  symbol  of  John.'  There  are  moods 
in  men  that  invite  such  moral  au:gj-ession  as  his. 
When  a  large  and  magnetic  nature  appears,  with 
power  to  grasp  men,  the  moral  feeling  beco-nes  elec- 
tric and  contngioi.s.  Whole  connnunities  are  tired. 
They  rise  up  against  their  sins  and  self-indulgent  liab- 
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'  "And  now  also  tho  axe  is  laid  unto  tlio  root  of  tlio  tri'os :  tliorcfuiv 
ovory  trot-  wliirh  lirii;<,'i'tli  not  forth  good  Ihiit  is  liown  down,  and  ci-.^t  into 
the  fire."    (Matt.  iii.  10.) 
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its,  they  lead  them  forth  to  shiiighter,  as  the  minions 
of  Baal  were  led  by  Elijah  at  Momit  Carmel.  Not  the 
grandest  commotions  of  nature,  not  the  coming  on  of 
spring,  nor  the  sound  of  smnmer  storms,  is  more  sub- 
Ihne  than  are  these  moral  whirls,  to  which,  especially 
in  their  grander  but  less  useful  forms,  rude  men,  in 
morally  neglected  comnmnities,  are  powerfiUly  ad- 
dicted. 

The  wilderness  of  Juda3a,  where  John  began  his 
preaching,  reaches  on  its  northern  flank  to  the  river 
Jordan.  From  this  point  he  seems  to  have  made  brief 
circuits  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  valley.  "  He  came 
into  all  the  country  about  Jordan."  (Luke  iii.  3.) 
But,  as  his  fame  spread,  he  was  saved  the  labor  of 
travel.  "  There  went  out  unto  him  all  the  land  of 
Juda3a "  (Mark  i.  5),  —  city,  towii,  and  country.  The 
population  of  this  region  was  very  dense.  It  was 
largely  a  Jewish  population,  and  therefore  mercurial 
in  f'ieling,  but  tenacious  of  purpose ;  easily  aroused, 
but  hard  to  change  ;  not  willing  to  alter  its  course, 
but  glad  to  be  kindled  and  accelerated  in  any  direc- 
tion already  begun.  An  Oriental  nation  is  peculiarly 
accessible  to  excitement,  and  the  Jews  above  all  Ori- 
entals were  open  to  its  influence.  Fanaticism  la}^ 
dormant  in  every  heart.  Every  Jew  was  like  a  grain 
of  poAvder,  harmless  and  small  until  touched  by  the 
spark,  and  then  instantly  swelling  with  irresistible 
and  immeasurable  force.  Just  at  this  time,  too,  the 
very  air  of  Judaea  was  full  of  feverish  expectation. 
Its  people  were  sick  of  foreign  rule.  Their  pride 
was  wounded,  but  not  weakened,  or  even  humbled. 

The  Jews  were  the  children  of  the  prophets.  That 
one  Voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  touched  the  deep 
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religious  romance  of  every  lontriotic  heart.  It  was 
like  the  olclen  time.  So  had  the  great  prophets 
done.  Even  one  of  less  greatness  than  John  would 
have  had  a  tumultuous  reception.  But  John  was 
profoundly  in  earnest.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to 
have  no  restraints  or  commitments.  He  had  no  phi- 
losophy to  shape  or  balance,  no  sect  whose  tenets  he 
must  respect,  no  reputation  to  guard,  and  no  deluding 
vanity  of  an  influence  to  be  either  won  or  kept.  Ho 
listened  to  the  voice  of  God  in  his  own  soul,  and 
spake  right  on.  When  such  a  one  speaks,  the  heai-ts 
of  men  are  targets,  his  words  are  arrows,  and  multi- 
tudes will  fall  down  wounded. 

And  yet  no  one  in  the  full  blessedness  of  Chris- 
tian experience  can  look  upon  the  preaching  of  John 
without  sadness.  It  was  secular,  not  spiritual.  There 
was  no  future,  no  great  spirit-land,  no  heaven  a])ove 
his  world.  The  Jewish  hills  were  his  horizon.  It  is 
true  that  he  saw  above  these  hills  a  hazy  light ;  l)ut 
what  that  light  would  reveal  he  knew  not.  How 
should  he  ?  To  him  it  seemed  that  the  Messiidi  would 
be  only  another  John,  but  grander,  more  thorough, 
and  wholly  irresistible.  "  But  he  that  cometh  after 
me  is  mightier  than  I."  What  would  this  mightier 
than  John  be  ?  What  would  he  do  ?  Only  this  :  "  He 
shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire: 
whose  fan  is  in  Iiis  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge 
his  floor,  and  will  gather  the  wheat  into  his  gar- 
ner;  but  the  chaff  he  will  burn  with  fire  unquench- 
able." 

All  this  was  true  ;  but  that  does  not  describe  the 
Christ.  John  saw  him  as  one  sees  a  tree  in  winter, 
—  the  bare  branches,  without  leaves,  flowers,  or  fruit' 
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AVIuit  would  he  have  thoiigl't,  if  he  had  hc^ard  the 
hrst  sermon  of  Jesus  at  Nazareth, —  "  lie  hath  sent  me 
to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to 
the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to 
set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised  "  ?  No  wonder 
Jesus  said  of  him  th;it  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  should  be  greater  than  he !  John  would  have 
said.  Purity  and  then  divine  favor;  Christ,  Divine 
favor  that  ye  may  become  pure. 

This  great  Soul  of  the  AVilderness  was  sent  to  do 
a  ])reparatory  work,  and  to  introduce  the  true  Teacher. 
Though  he  represented  the  Law,  that  Law  had  not 
in  his  hands,  as  it  had  in  the  handling  of  the  priests, 
lost  all  compassion.  There  is  a  bold  discrimination  in 
the  Baptist's  conduct  toward  the  ignorant  connnon 
people  and  the  enlightened  Pharisee.  "  What  shall  we 
^/o/"  is  the  question  of  a  heart  sincerely  in  earnest; 
and  this  question  brought  John  to  each  man's  side  like 
a  brother. 

Knowing  that  to  repent  of  particular  sins  was  an 
education  toward  a  hatred  of  tlie  principle  of  evil, — 
sins  being  the  drops  which  flow  from  the  fountain  of 
sin.  —  he  obliged  the  tax-gatherer  to  repent  of  a  tax- 
gatherer's  sins,  —  extortion  and  avarice.  The  soldier 
nuist  abandon  his  peculiar  sins,  —  violence,  rapine, 
greed  of  booty,  revengeful  accusations  against  all 
who  resisted  his  predatory  habits.  Selfish  men,  liv- 
ing together,  prey  on  one  another  by  the  endless 
ways  of  petty  selfishness.  John  struck  at  the  root 
of  this  imiversal  self-indulgence  when  he  commanded 
the  common  people,  "He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him 
impart  to  him  that  hath  none;  and  he  that  hath  meat, 
let   him   do   likewise."     It   is    pro])able    that   he  had 
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seen  right  bofbro  him  hungry  and  sliivcring  men  by 
the  side  of  the  over  full  and  luxuriously  clothed. 

There  were  others  in  the  crowd  besides  publicans 
and  sinners.  There  were  saints  there,  —-  at  least 
the  Pharisees  thought  so.  They  looked  upon  others 
with  sympathy,  and  were  glad  that  the  common  peo- 
ple repented.  Although  they  themselves  needed  no 
amendment,  it  yet  could  do  no  harm  to  be  baptized, 
and  their  pious  example  might  encourage  those  who 
needed  it!  This  John  was  doing  good.  They  were 
disposed  to  patronize  him  ! 

If  this   was   the    spirit  which   John    perceived,  no 
wonder  he   flashed  out  upon  them  with  such    light- 
ning  strokes.      "0   generation   of  vipers,   who   hath 
warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ?     Biing 
forth   fruits   meet   for   repentance."      These   dazzling 
words   did   not   altogether   offend,    for   tlie   Pharisee^ 
were   sure  that  John  did   not   quite  understand  that 
they  were   the  choicest   and  most   modern    instances 
of  what  the  old  saints   had   been!     Looking  around 
on  the  sun-bleached  gravel  and  mossless  stones,  John 
replied  to  their  thoughts  :   ''  Think  not  to  say  within 
yourselves.   We  have  Abraham  to  our   father;   for  1 
say  unto  you,  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise 
up  children  unto  Abraham." 

The  preaching  of  John  is  plain.  But  what  was 
the  meaning  of  his  baptism  ?  Was  it  into  the  Jew- 
ish church  that  he  baptized?  But  the  people  were 
already  members  of  that  church.  It  was  a  national 
church,  and  men  were  born  into  it  without  any  fur- 
ther trouble.  Was  it  an  initiation  into  a  new* sect? 
John  did  not  organize  a  sect  or  a  party.  He  ex- 
plicitly declared  his  office  to  be  transitory,  his  func- 
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tioii  to  ])r('|)iiro  men  for  the  great  Coining  Man. 
Was  it  Cinistian  bapti.sm  ?  Christ  was  not  yet  de- 
clared.    The  Ibrmuhi  was  not  Christian. 

It*  that  inevitable  husk,  an  outward  organization, 
liad  not  become  so  fixed  in  men's  minds,  John's  own 
explanation  would  suffice.  It  is  clear  and  explicit: 
"  I  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance."  Jt  wjis 
a  symbolic  act,  signifying  that  one  had  risen  to  a 
higher  moral  condition.  It  was  an  act  of  transition. 
It  was  a  moral  act,  quite  important  enough  to  stand 
by  itself,  without  serving  any  secondary  purpose  of 
initiation  into  any  church  or  sect.  Neither  John  nor 
afterwards  Jesus  gave  to  the  act  any  ecclesiastical 
meaning.  It  had  only  a  moral  significance.  It  was 
an  act  neither  of  association  nor  of  initiation.  It  was 
purely  personal,  beginning  and  ending  with  the  individ- 
ual subject  of  it.  It  conferred,  and  professed  to  confer, 
nothing.  It  was  declaratory  of  moral  transition.  Bap- 
tism is  that  symbolic  act  by  which  a  man  declares, 
"  I  forsake  my  sins,  and  rise  to  a  better  life." 

A  study  of  the  fragments  of  John's  discourses  enables 
us  to  understand  the  relation  of  their  subject-matter 
to  the  spiritual  truths  which  Christ  unfolded.  He 
dwelt  in  the  truth  of  the  old  dispensation.  He  saw 
the  twilight  of  the  coming  day,  but  did  not  compre- 
hend it.  He  called  men  to  repentance,  but  it  was 
repentjmce  of  sin  as  measured  by  the  old  canons  of 
morality.  He  called  men  to  reformation,  but  not  to 
regeneration.  He  summoned  men  back  to  the  highest 
conception  of  rectitude  then  known ;  but  he  did  not, 
as  Clirist  did,  raise  morality  into  the  realm  of  spiritu- 
al!''y,  and  hold  forth  a  new  ideal  of  character,  incom- 
parably higher  than  any  before  taught.    If  the  very 
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Reformer  liiinself,  iii  tlic  estiination  of  JeHUH,  was  Iosh 
than  tlie  least  in  the  kinj^dom  of  Heaven,  how  much 
lower  must  liis  rude  disciples  have  been  than  the  "  new 
man  in  Christ  Jesns"  ! 

Ideals  are  the  true  jj^erms  of  growth.  No  benefa(!tor 
is  like  him  who  (ills  life  with  new  .'ind  fruitfid  ideals. 
Christ  gave  to  every  duty  a  new  motive.  Every  vir- 
tue had  an  aspiration  for  something  yet  nobler.  IIo 
ciirried  forward  the  bounds  of  life,  and  assured  innnor- 
tality  to  the  world  as  a  new  horizon.  He  blew  away 
the  mists  of  the  schools,  and  the  nature  of  Cod  shone 
out  with  rcdoid)led  radiance.  He  was  th6  Cod  of  the 
Jews,  because  he  was  the  God  of  the  whole  earth.  He 
was  King,  because  he  was  Father.  He  was  Sover- 
eign, })ecause  love  reigns  throughout  the  universe. 
He  sufl'ered,  and  thenceforth  altars  were  extinguished. 
He  died,  and  Sinai  beciime  Calvary,  Where  he  lay, 
there  was  a  garden  ;  and  flowers  and  fragrant  clusters 
were  the  (it  symbols  of  the  new  era. 

The  true  place  of  John's  preaching  cannot  be  so  well 
fixed  as  by  this  contrast.  But  John  answered  the  end 
for  which  he  came.  He  had  aroused  the  attention  of 
the  nation.  He  had  stimulated,  even  if  he  had  not 
enlightened,  the  public  conscience ;  and,  above  all,  he 
had  excited  an  eager  expectation  of  some  great  na- 
tional deliverance. 

The  Jew  had  deep  moral  feeling,  but  little  spirit- 
uality. His  moral  sense  was  strong,  but  nanow, 
national,  and  selfish.  Tenacious  of  purpose,  elastic  and 
tough,  courageous  even  to  fanaticism,  heroic  in  suffer- 
ing, the  one  element  needed  to  a  grand  national  char- 
acter was  love.  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  friends  and 
hate  thine  enemies,"  gave  ample  scope  to  his  nature  j 
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for  liis  IViciKls  wore  few,  iind  his  ciUMuics  nearly  tlio 
wliolc  I'ivili'/A'd  world.  The  Ilohrows  looked  lor  a, 
Messiah,  and  he  was  already  anion<^  tiieni.  iiove  was 
his  nature,  love  his  mission,  and  his  name  mi;i;ht 
have  heen  caUed  Love.  I  low  should  he  he  kuowii 
hy  a  nation  who  were  ])raetised  in  every  hillection  oi' 
hatred,  hut  who  had  never  learned  the  spiritual  ((uality 
of  love  ? 

Restless  as  Avas  the  nation,  and  lonj^ing  for  divine 
Intervention,  every  portent  was  (juiekly  noticed.  Fierce 
factions,  and  from  a  lower  plane  the  turhulent  peo- 
ple, watched  his  coming-.  The  wretched  multitude,  a 
prey  hy  tm'ns  to  forei*»;ners  and  to  their  own  country- 
tneu,  h;id,  with  all  the  rest,  a  vague  and  superstitious 
faith  of  the  coming  Messiah.  Holy  men  like  Simeon, 
and  devout  priests  like  Zacharias,  there  were,  amidst 
this  seething  people,  who,  brooding,  longing,  waiting, 
tihanted  to  themselves  day  hy  day  the  w^ords  of  the 
Psalmist,  ''My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord  more  than 
they  that  watch  for  the  morning."  (Ps.  cxxx.  6.)  As 
lovers  that  watch  for  the  appointed  coming,  and  start 
at  the  quivering  of  a  leaf,  the  llight  of  a  bird,  or  the 
humming  of  a  bee,  and  grow  weary  of  the  tense 
strain,  so  did  the  Jews  watch  for  their  Deliverer.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  piteous  sights  of  history,  especially 
when  we  reflect  that  he  came,  —  and  they  knew  him 
not! 

This  growing  excitement  in  all  the  region  around 
the  Jordan  sent  its  tiery  wave  to  Jerusalem.  The 
Temple,  with  its  keen  priestly  watchers,  heard  that 
voice  in  the  wilderness,  repeating  day  by  day,  with 
aAvful  emphasis,  "  Prepare,  prepare !  tlie  Lord  is  at 
hand  ! "     With  all  the  airs  of  arrogant  authority  came 
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<1()\vii  from  (lie  Siiiilu'driin  ])rioslly  (|uestiuiiers.  It  is 
an  early  instance!  of  llie  examination  of  a  young  man 
for  lieense  to  preach. 

"  Who  art  tliou  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  tlie  Christ." 

••  What  then,  art  thou  Julias?" 

••  I  am  not." 

"Art  tiiou  that  prophet?" 

••  No." 

"  Who  art  thou,  that  wc  may  give  an  answer  to  tliem 
that  sent  us  ?     Wliat  sayest  thou  of  thyself  ?  " 

"1  am  the  Voice  of  one  erying  in  the  wilderness, 
Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  .said  tlu;  pr()])het 
Ksaias." 

''  Why  baptizcst  thon  then,  if  thou  be  not  that 
Christ,  nor  Elias,  neither  that  ])rophet?" 

"  I  baptize  with  water.  But  there  standetii  One 
AMONG  YOU  whom  ye  know  not.  He  it  is,  that,  coming 
after  me,  is  preferred  before  ine,  whose  shoe's  latchet 
I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose." 

There  can  be  no  doul)t  of  the  effect  of  John's  replies 
upon  the  council  at  Jerusalem.  It  wiis  simply  a  de- 
nial of  their  authority.  It  w\as  an  jippeal  from  Ritual 
to  Conscience.  He  came  home  to  men  with  direct 
and  personal  appeal,  and  refused  the  old  forms  and 
sacred  channels  of  instruction;  and  when  asked  by 
the  proper  authorities  for  his  credentials,  he  gave  his 
name,  A  Voice  in  the  Wilderness,  as  if  he  owed  no 
oljligation  to  Jerusalem,  but  only  to  nature  and  to 
Cod. 

Already,  then,  their  Messiah  was  mingling  in  the 
throng.  He  was  looking  upon  men,  and  upon  John, 
but  was  not  recognized.     What  his  thoughts  were  at 
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the  .scenes  about  him,  every  one's  own  imagination 
must  reveal. 

On  the  (lay  following  the  visit  of  this  committee  from 
Jerusalem,  as  John  was  baptizing,  there  came  to  him 
one  Jesus  from  Nazjireth,  and  asked  to  be  baptized. 
John  had  been  forewarned  of  the  significant  sign  by 
which  he  should  recognize  the  Messiah  :  "  He  that  sent 
me  to  baptize  with  water,  the  same  said  unto  me,  Upon 
whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remain- 
ing on  him,  the  same  is  he  who  baptizeth  with  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Although  that  signal  had  not  been 
given,  yet  he  recognized  Jesus.  Whether,  being  cou- 
sins, they  had  ever  met,  we  know  not.  It  is  evident 
that  they  were  in  sympathy,  each  having  fully  heard 
of  the  other.  Perhaps  they  had  met  year  by  year  in 
the  feasts  of  Jerusalem,  to  which  we  know  that  Christ 
went  up,  and  at  which  John,  as  a  man  of  the  old  dis- 
pensation and  a  thorough  Jew,  heart  and  soul,  was 
even  more  likely  to  have  been  present. 

How  fierce  had  been  the  reply  of  the  Baptist  when 
the  Pharisees  asked  to  be  baptized  !  How  gentle  was 
his  bearing  to  Jesus,  and  how  humble  his  expostula- 
tion, "  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest 
thou  to  me  ?" 

His  heart  recognized  the  Christ,  even  before  the  de- 
scent of  the  Spirit. 

Equally  beautiful  is  the  reply  of  Jesus.  He  had  not 
yet  been  made  known  by  the  brooding  Spirit.  He  had 
neither  passed  his  probation,  nor  received  that  enlarged 
liberty  of  soul  which  was  to  be  to  him  the  signal  for  his 
peculiar  ministry.  He  was  simply  a  citizen  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel,  mider  the  Law,  and  he  was  walk- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  his  people,  "  that  in  all  things 
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1r'  might  he  iiiiido  like  unto  his  hrethrcn "  "of  the 
•seed  of  Ahnihiiin." 

They  went  down  together,  the  son  of  Eliziil)cth  and 
the  son  of  Mury,  John  and  Jesus,  into  the  old  river 
Jordan,  that  neither  hastened  nor  slackened  its  current 
at  their  coming ;  for  the  Messianic  sign  was  not  to  he 
from  the  waters  beneath,  but  from  the  heavens  al)Ove. 

Hitherto  the  Jordan  had  been  sacred  to  the  piitriotic 
Jew  IVom  its  intimate  connection  with  many  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  the  conmion- 
wealth  and  of  the  kingdom.  Another  Jesus ^  had  once 
conveyed  the  people  from  their  wanderings  across  this 
river  dry  shod.  The  Jordan  had  separated  David 
and  his  pursuers  when  the  king  tied  from  his  usurj)ing 
son.  Elijah  smote  it  to  let  him  and  Elisha  go  over, 
and  erelong  Elisha  returned  alone.  The  Jordan  was 
a  long  silvery  thread,  on  which  were  strung  national 
memories  through  many  hundred  years.  But  all  these 
histories  were  outshone  by  the  new  occurrence.  In  all 
Christendom  to-day  the  Jordan  means  Christ's  l)ap- 
tism.  Profoundly  significant  as  was  this  event,  the 
first  outward  step  by  which  Jesus  entered  upon  his  min- 
istry, it  was  followed  by  another  still  more  striking 
and  far  more  important.  Jesus  ascended  from  the  Jor- 
dan looking  up  and  praying.  (Luke  iii.  21.)  As  he 
gazed,  the  sky  was  cleft  open,  and  a  beam  of  light 
flashed  forth,  and,  alighting  upon  him,  seemed  in 
bodily  shape  like  a  dove.  Instantly  a  voice  spake 
from  out  of  heaven,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased."     (Matt.  iii.  17.) 


*  In  the  Hebrew  the  name  Saviour  appears  under  the  (lifTerent  forms 
IIosiiKA  (Oshea),  Jeiioshua  (Joshua),  later  Hebrew  Jkshua  (Greek 
Jesus). 
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\Vv  IvMONV  not  \vli;it  o|)(!niM^'  of  >oiiI  came  IVoiii  I  his 
«liviiu'  li^lil.  VVc  know  not  wiml  cords  wtMc  1(»osimI 
:m(l  wliiil  Ioii^-l)oiintl  altiihiilcs  imloldod,  —  us  hiids 
hcltl  \)y  Nvintor  unroll  in  (lie  s|)rinn'.  Uiil  IVom  lliis 
luoimMil.  Jesus  lu'canic  TlIK  (.'illtisr!  lie  reliii<|uislied 
liis  home  and  onlinarv  lal)ors.  lie  assunu'(l  an  an- 
tlioritv  never  hefoie  manileslcd,  and  inovecl  with  a. 
dip;nity  never  aflerward  laid  asMe.  We  cannot,  hy 
analysis  or  analogy,  discern  and  set  Ibrlh  the  change 
wrt)Ui;ht  Avithin  him  by  the  descent  of  the  Ilolv  (^diost. 
lint  tln)se  who  l(H)k  with  doubt  upon  the  reality  of 
any  ,u:reat  exaltation  of  soul  divinely  inspired  may  do 
well   to  see  what   often  belidls  men. 

it  is  a  liimiliar  faet,  that  men,  at  certain  periods  of 
their  lives,  experience  changes  whieh  are  like  an- 
other l.'irth.  The  new  life,  when  the  passion,  and,  still 
more  siti;nifu'antly,  when  the  sentiment,  of  love  takes 
full  ])ossession  of  the  soul,  is  familiar.  Great  men 
date  their  birth  from  the  hour  of  some  great  inspi- 
ration. Even  from  human  sources,  from  individurd 
men,  and  from  society,  electric  influences  dart  out 
u[)on  susce])tible  natures,  which  change  their  future 
history.  How  much  more  powerful  should  this  be 
if  there  is  ji  Divine  Spirit!  If  secular  inlluence  has 
transforming  power,  how  much  more  divine  influence ! 

The  imiversal  belief  of  the  Church,  that  men  are  the 
subjects  of  sudden  mid  transforming  divine  influences, 
is  borne  out  b}'^  facts  without  niuuber.  The  most 
extraordinary  and  interesting  phenomena  in  mental 
history  are  those  wdiich  appear  in  religious  conver- 
sions. Men  are  overwhelmed  with  influences  to  which 
they  were  before  strangers.  Without  changing  the 
natural  constitution  of  the  mind,  the  balance  of  powoi* 
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is  NO  Nliirt(;<l  (liiit  (loiiiiii.'iiit  iininiiil  piissions  ^o  iiiidcr 
tli(?  yoke,  jiikI  <l(»rmiiiil  moral  .scntiiiiciitM  spring  up 
willi  iiiiia/in^-  ciicrj^'y.  Willi  hucIi  Hiiddfii  haiisfoi- 
malions  within,  tiu'ic!  follows  a  lolal  outward  icvo- 
Iiitioii  of  iiiaimcis,  inoials,  actions,  and  aims.  Per- 
haps tho  most  drainatic.  instance  is  I'aiil's.  Hut 
in  van!  ('han«:[;es,  withont  the  ext(>rnal  Inilliancy,  have 
heen  made  in  thousands  of  men  and  of  women,  lull 
as   thoi'ou^h   and    lransl()rmin;i,'    as   that  of  the    j^roat 


:\[)ostI( 


Indeed,  su( 


h    chanu'cs   ai'e    no    lonu'er   rare 


or  remarkahle.  They  are  (;ommon  and  familiar.  And 
even  thou<;h  we  should  Join  those  who,  admitting- 
tlu!  chan<^e,  account  for  it  iij)on  the  lowest.  theor\ 
of  natinal  piincijiles,  the  i  •lin  thin^  whi(di  we  iiave 
in  view  would  still  be  gained;  nanudy,  to  show  that 
the  human  sotd  is  so  or;:;anized  that,  when  brought 
under  certain  inlluenc(!s,  it  is  susceptible  of  sudden 
and  complete  transformation. 

If  it  is  thus  imi)r(!ssible  at  the  hands  of  secular  in- 
lluence,  liow  much  more  if  there  be  admitted  a  divine 
ener<!;y,  as  it  were  an  atmosphere  of  divine  will,  in 
whi(!h  all  material  worlds  lloat,  and  out  of  which  ])h}si- 
cal  laws  themselves  flow,  as  rills  and  rivers  iVom  an 
inexhaustible  reservoir ! 

But  the  soul  upon  which  the  S|)lrit  descended  over 
the  Jordan  was  divine.  It  was  a  divine  nature, 
around  which  had  l)een  bound  cords  of  restraint,  now 
greatly  loosened,  or  even  snapped,  l)y  the  sacred  flame  ; 
with  attributes  repressed,  sell-infolded,  but  which  now, 
at  the  celestial  touch,  were  roused  to  something  of 
their  pristine  sw^eep  and  power. 

All  before  this  has  been  a  period  of  waiting.  Upon 
his  ascent  from  the  Jordan,  Jesus  the  Christ,  indued 
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with  power  by  the  Ilc^y  Spirit,  stops  in*  ^  new  sphere. 
Tie  is  now  to  appear  before  his  people  as  n  divine 
teacher,  to  authenticate  his  high  chiinis  by  acts  so  far 
above  human  power  that  they  shall  evince  the  Divine 
presence  ;  and,  nnally,  to  be  oHered  up,  through  suf- 
fering unto  death,  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  —  the  one 
victim  which  shall  forever  siipers(Hle  all  other  sacri- 
fices. Here,  then,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  be- 
gins the  new  dispensation. 

There  is  a  remarkable  symmetry  of  mystery  about 
John.  He  had  all  his  life  lived  apart  from  society, 
unknowing  and  unknown.  Standing  by  the  side  of 
tlie  Jordan,  he  made  himself  felt  in  all  Judaea  and 
throughout  Galilee.  The  wise  men  of  his  thne  sought 
in  vain  to  take  his  measure.  Like  all  men  who  seek 
to  reduce  moral  truth  to  exact  forms  and  propor- 
tions, the  Pharisees  had  their  gauge  and  mould,  and 
John  would  not  fit  to  any  of  them.  If  he  was  not 
Messiah,  or  Elias,  or  that  prophet,  he  might  as  well 
have  been  nobody.  They  could  noi  understand  him ; 
and  when  he  described  himself  as  a  voice  to  men's 
consciences  from  the  wilderness,  it  must  hav<^  seemed 
to  his  questioners  either  insanity  or  mockery. 

We  are  better  informed  of  his  true  nature  and  pur- 
poses ;  yet  ho>/  little  of  his  disposition,  of  his  personal 
appearance  and  habits,  the  style  of  his  discourse,  his 
struggles  w^itli  himself,  his  alternations  of  hope  and 
fear,  do  we  know !  Looking  back  for  the  man  who 
moved  the  whole  of  Palestine,  we  can  say  only  that 
he  was  the  Voice  from  the  wilderness.  Though  the 
history  of  our  Lord  will  require  some  further  notice 
of  John  by  and  by,  yet  we  may  here  appropriately 
finish  what  little  remains  of  his  personal  history. 


THE    VOICE  IN  THE    WILDERNESS. 


TOO 


He  contiiuiod  to  preach  and  to  baptize  for  some  time 
after  Christ  entered  upon  his  mission,  ascending  the 
Jordan  from  near  Jericho,  wh-ere  it  is  supposed  that  he 
began  his  baptismal  career,  to  Bethany  (not  IJethabara), 
beyond  Jordan,  and  then,  still  higher,  to  ^Enon.     His 
whole  ministry  is  computed  to  have   1)een  something 
over  two  years.     Herod  Antipas  had  long  looked  with 
a  jealous  eye  upon  John's  intluence.    No  man  who  couhl 
call  together  and  sway  such  multitudes  as  John   did 
would  be  looked  upon  with  favor  by  an  Oriental  despot. 
It  only  needed  one  act  of  fidelity  on  the  prophet's  part 
to  secure    his  arrest.      John   pul)licly  denounced   the 
wickedness  of  Herod,   and   particularly   his    indecent 
marriage  with  his  brother  Philip's  wife,  Herodias,  who 
eloped  from   Philip  to  marry  Herod   Antipas.     John 
was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Macha}rus,  which  stood 
on  the  perpendicular  cliffs  of  one  of  the  streams  emp- 
tying into  the  Dead  Sea  from  the   east,  and  not  for 
from  its  shores.     There  John  must  have  remained  in 
captivity  for  a  considerable   period  of  time.      It  was 
not  Herod's  intention  to  do  him  further  1  arm.     But 
Herodias  could  not   forgive   the  sting   of  ix'.u   pul)lic 
rebuke,  and  watched  for  his  destruction.     Not  long, 
however,  had  she  to  wait.     By  her  voluptuous  dancing 
upon  a  state  occasion,  at  a  banquet,  the  daughter  of 
Herodias  won  from  the  king  the  boon  of  choosing  her 
own   reward.     Instructed   by  her   vindictive   mother, 
she    demanded    the    head   of  John.     With    a   passing 
regret,  the   promise  was  kept,  —  and   the   feast  went 
on.     John's  disciples  buried   his   body.      Tluis  ended 
the  earthly  life  of  this  child  of  promise.  —  the  solitary 
hermit,  the   ardent  reformer,  the  last  prophet  of  the 
Old  Testament  line. 
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\t  \v»H  upon  llu'so  moimlMitiM  ol'  MomIi.  m-  in  (Ik  ir 
vnvinoH.  iIimI  Mosom  v.mm  hurinl  TIiiim  llic  liiMl  ^i'«mi1 
prophet  t>r  Isrnrl  nnd  \\\o  IjihI  one  \V(M<>  bniicMl  iH'iir 
((»  r;wl\  oiluT.  niilsi(l(^  ol'  (lie  Proinisnl  Limd.  iniiidsl 
flH)S(»  dnvk    hills   beyond   .lofdiin   !ni(l    (ho    Dciid  Sen. 

There  is  :\  shikin!;'  .'IIImIou^v.  iilso.  in  nnolhei'  lespeel. 
Mos«'s  e.'Uiie  only  lo  lh(>  hor<lei'  oj"  (he  Proniiseil  Ijiiiid. 
(he  ohjeet  of  his  \  .iole  lil\<',s  l;d)or.  He  looked  (o  (ln' 
!\()r(h,  (<»  (lie  \ves(,  ((»  (Iw  sondi.  over  (he  whole  of 
1(.  '*  1  \\'A\o  e.'UisiMl  (h<M>  (o  see  i(  \vi(h  (dine  eyes, 
bn(    (hon  sIimIi    woi   go  over  (liidnM"." 

,h)hn  h.id  i),(  n«'  heloi'e  (he  p»;Mnised  Messi.'di.  (o 
pn»p!\re  his  \v;(y.  ;ind  (o  hvini!,"  in  (he  new  <iisp(>n- 
sation.  Ihd  he  hiin>^eir  w;is  no(  p<'vnii(led  (o  eider 
npen  i(.  ()»d  oT  his  pj-ison  he  s(>n(  (o  .lesiis  .-ni 
nnxions  inipiiry.  "  Art  (hon  he  (h.d  shonid  eonie.  or 
look  we  lor  :ino(luM'V  The  neeonid  wliieii  his  disci- 
ph^s  hroniild  bnek  nuis(.  iiavo  assnred  his  lonejy  ju'iiri. 
lliat  (he  Messiah  luid  oonio.  Ilis  spiri(  helield  (he 
dawning  «lay  of  holiness,  and  was  disnnssed. 

Un(il  (his  day  no  one  knows  whero  eidier  IMoses  or 
.li>hn  was  hnried.  They  w(»re  alike  in  (he  n((er  liidini!,' 
of  their  irravos. 


We  have  ahvady  spokiMi  of  (he  natnre  of  .John's 
baptism.  'I'he  qnostion  arises.  Why  shonid  .lesns  be 
baptized?  His  roply  was,  "  T/'iis  if  hccomcth  h^  lofnljil 
aU  rii]hfcouxuci^iiy  \\\\{  bap(isin  was  n()(  a  paii.  of  (ho 
Jewish  service.  Even  if  proselytes  were  bapdzed 
into  the  Jewish  ehnreh.  there  is  no  evidence  that  a. 
Jew  was  reqnired  to  be  baptized  at  ai)y  ])eriod  of  his 
life.  We  are  not.  to  confonnd  tlie  fras/iiuf/s  of  the  Le- 
vitical  huv  with  baptisms,  which  were  totaliy  difVerent. 
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II.  <'('rlfiiiilv  coiilfj  iiol  !»<•  !(  JMiplisiii  of  rf|i''ii(iiii<  <• 
l(»  .IcMiiM  in  (In-  sjiiiH  s«'iiKC  fluit  !♦■  \>'  to  :ill  otlniK. 
Very  m.'inv  HoliilioiiM  Iimvc  Im'(mi  ]s\yv\\  ol'  this  pcr- 
plc  sin;.!,   ))ii('slioii. ' 

Mvciy  iiifin  who  Iuik  Iiccm.  Iik«'  .lolm,  KiicccH.^riiJ  in 
!M'Miisiii;.f;  iin'ii  IVom  evil  mimI  jfiidirin  tlicni  lownrd  ,'i 
liiLrlicr  lilii',  lifiM  iM»lif('(|  jjiiif,  ic|)('»i(!in(M'  jilvvnyH  SuV^'y- 
OH  ill  lirsi  IIm-  form  of  Imriiiif.';  IVorri  evil,  rfillMT  tli;in 
nl'  liikiiin'  lioM  <'(i  ;i;o(»(l.  '!'»»  |>iirt.  vvilli  r^wrpt-hciii  t<'(l 
^iiiM,  (f>  I'MrHJiUc  jifmI  lur-fik  ii|)  evil  lififiitM,  <'H|)Cci;illy 
'liiitils  loi'iM«'<l  ii|i(»?i  llic  [)iiMsif)MM  jui'l  fi[)()ctitcy.,  r'f- 
'jiiircM  vi^Ih'MU'IiJ.  «'xcili()n.  As  fliis  i.-i  oi'linnrily  tlir- 
lirsl,  r,\(»('ri<'nc(!  in  icpcnfMncc,  juiH  iisiifiliy  tlif  most, 
siidtlcn  and  pjiinrnl  one,  while  c'l^'htcoiiHrM'ss  is  o-rudu/d 
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'  McyiT  ^ivcs  !i  <li;M'st  (if  Ilic  vjirioim  o[iirii'irH  wliicli  luivr^  },ccri  IpcM  fOfi- 
crrniii;^  (Mirisl'n  l»ii|»liH?ii  :  -- ".Ji"'M';  ili'l  iiol  cmiih'  If)  ()<•  li;)(iti/f'l  froni  ii 
('('I'liiijr  1)1"  |icrs(iri;il  HinrnliH's-;  (I'.imiim  I'.:iiiii,  in\\\y  Sh.iii^-^)  ;  nor  ln'iiu-?' , 
iicrfirdiii;.^  t<i  (lie  L('vili'';il  Inw,  hJK  |(cr«'>ri;il  ( onficetiori  with  ;iri  irnpurc 
(M'lipic  n'Miliicil  liirn  iiii|iiirf  (l/;iii;'<)  ;  nor  (or  Hn'  pnrfio-c  of  ;-lif»win(^  t))!i* 
t|n'r<'  w.'in  no  itico?n|iiillliilitS'  ln'twccn  lli^  "iijil;  I'lrrOri'fim  ;in'l  lif''  in  tli<' 
Spirit  (Ilollniiin,  \Viins(i//tiii(/  mul  ICrpilhin/i,  Vol.  If.  p.  r^/.)  ;  uor  tic*;iii-;o 
biipllHiii  implied  ii  ilccl.irnlion  of  \ii'\u^  snhjcf  to  n  pcn;ihy  of  r)c;itli 
(Kliriird);  nor  in  order  to  elicit  llie  Divine  dee|,ir;itiori  tfi.it  lie  w;m  the 
iMeHsiidi  (I'iiiiliin);  nor  toeon(i"ni  llie  fjiilli  -i(  lii'-.  foilr.wer  ,  in-oiiMn  li  .'i-  l.ii[K- 
tisni  WiiH  ii.  symbol  of  llie  rer;ener:ition  of  lii-^  diseipicM  CAmmon  Ij.  J.,  Vol. 
I.  p.  2flH)  ;  nor  to  .'^iiiietion  tlie  luiptiHrri  of  .(olin  liy  hi-;  e<;iriiple  CKuinfH'l, 
Kern);  nor  to  indiente  liin  oldiKations  to  obey  tlie  law  niolfiniin,  Krohhe. 
Osiiiniler)  ;  nor,  histly,  lieejinse  Ixfore  the  flc-cent,  of  tl;e  .Spirit,  lie  aeted  like 
;iiiy  other  ordihiiry  hiMelite  (Hi'ph,  Kiilin,  ermiji  f)Mian-;enJ. 

"'I'lie  true  exphinjition  of  llii-;  ;iet,  as  furnished  in  ver^e.  I.'<,  i-;,  tli;it  a~  the 
Messiiih  he  ti'lt.  |l;at,  iieeordin^  to  the  Divine  wili,  he.  had  to  'iihrnit.  U>  fhf; 
haptisni  of  his  fi»reriiiiner,  in  order  to  receive,  the  divine  declaration  (if  hi- 
Messianic  dif^nity  (verses  I'!,  \7). 

"  It  was  not,  in  hapliMiii  thiit  he  fir.-^t  became  con^eiou-  of  his  di^'nily  a- the 
]\!essiali,  as  if  Iiy  that  a<t  he,  hail  been  inwardly  trannforrned  into  the  Me-- 
siali  ;  th(M'.\pressioii  'thus  it  beeonieth  us'  (verse  \'t)  iIrl|)lie^  that  he  wa- 
conscious  of  heiii;i;  the.  Messi.ih,  and  of  the  relation  in  which,  as  such.  Joiiii 
stood  toward  him." — t^noted  by  I.;ni(^( .  on  M;itlhew,  ('hapfer  III 
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))otlt  in  liU'l  iitid  iVuilion.  so  il  is  noi,  Hiirprisiiig  llini 
tlu'  |)<)|)ul!ir  idi'.M  of  rt'pcnliMUM*  .mIhuiM  Ik'  llir  /<>/ 'id/nut/ 
of  cril.  To  "  l)r«'nk  olV  one's  sins  /<//  rinhlionsiii'ss"  is 
x\.  liilor  kno\vI(Mlgc.  And  yet  lliis  is  llu>  very  cori' 
and  niiirrow  ol"  n^pcnljnu'i".  It  is  Ilir  rising  IVoni 
gntssnt^ss  inlo  relintMncnl,  IVoni  siddslnicss  into  nnivrr- 
,si»l  g«M>d-\vill.  IVoMi  piissi«vn  lo  stMilinicnl,,  —  in  sImm'I, 
front  <ho  llrsli  inlo  ilu*  spiril. 

lioponlantHN  in  ils  Insl.  nnnlysis,  is  rising  IVoni  n. 
lowor  lil'i*  init)  n  liiglicr  one,  .'Mui  to  n  iioly  lu'ing 
(his  woidtl  l)i»  llio  sid(>  (list  seen  iuid  most  Viilncd. 
To  tho  oyo  o[  .lohn,  llu>  mnliitndc  who  were  hnp- 
liziMl  by  him,  "  t 'inlt'ssing  thoir  Kins,"  woro  lorsuk- 
ing  evil.  In  Iho  siglit  of  Christ,  thoy  wt'iv  coming 
to  ;i  higher  nnd   hotler  lili'. 

Imnginc,  (Iumi,  (lio  sympjilhy  of  .Icsns  lor  Ihcse 
thiuiTs.  Wi»!\(ovor  >vonld  rnrry  fonviird  llir  work 
shoidd  bo  ravoivd.  Ho,  (oo,  lliongh  lie  hiid  no  sins 
lo  ropont  of,  liiul  liighor  jitlainnKMils  to  niiikc.  "Tho 
(^iplnin  of  onr  salvjilion  wns  dkkIc  porfoct  throngh 
sntVoring."  Kvon  thongh,  in  his  fnli  nnd  orlginiil 
nalnro,  ho  was  V\o({,  yot  whilo  in  lunnihalion,  and 
robbod,  as  it  woro.  of  Iho  fnll  disi'losnro  of  his  own 
allributos,  ho  uinst  go  throngh  tlio  nnfolding  proooss, 
anil  riso  from  stop  to  stop  of  spiritual  oxporionoo. 

A  baptism  to  a  highor  lifo  wonhl  probably  bo  Christ's 
inlorprotation  of  John's  baptism  for  himsolf     And  he 


submit  tod  to  it,  as  one  of  the  groat  multitudo. 


It 


booomoth  us''  Ho  joined  the  niovomont  ;  ho  added 
his  example  to  tho  good  work  going  on.  Others 
repented,  —  or  turned  from  evil  to  good;  Jesus  only 
advanced  from  point  to  point  in  a  lino  of  gracious 
development.     That  Avhich   repentance  means,  in  its 
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(nic  M|»IiI(,  riMmcly,  (he  risiM;.r  fiorii  lower  (o  liinlH.,- 
moiiil  sl.'ilcM,  .IcHiiH  r\|(('i;)'ii('c(|  ill  cotnrrioii  willi  (he 
iiiiilliliific  ;  !iI(Ii(H|m|i  he  IiimI  (ioI,  like  I licm,  nii y  need 
of  Ihc  HliiiHM  of  iciMorMc  lor  piisl,  iiiisc(»rMiii((,  to  rjrivc 
liim  ii|>vv)ir<l.  I»('[)('ii(,u,n(',(;  is  hiil,  jinothcr  ii.iiik;  lor 
ii.^pirjilioii. 
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CHAPTER   VI 
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TlIK    TEMITATION". 
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At  every  stop  tlio  disclosure  of  llie  life  of  Jesiw 
was  ;i  surprise.  He  cjuue  iulo  the  world  as  uo  man 
would  iuiagine  that  a  Diviue  ]hm'sou  would  eonie. 
llis  youth  was  spent  without  exhibilious  of  singular 
power,  llis  entrance  upon  public  life  was  unosten- 
tatious. His  baptism,  to  all  but  John,  was  like  the 
baptism  of  any  one  of  the  thousantls  that  thronged 
the  Jordan. 

Shall  he  now  shine  out  with  a  full  disclosure  of 
himself?  Shall  he  at  once  ascend  to  Jerusalem,  and 
in  the  greatness  of  his  Divinity  make  it  a])[iarent  to 
all  men  that  he  is  indeed  tlie  very  Messiah  ? 

This  was  not  the  Divine  method.  It  was  not  by  a 
surprise  of  the  senses,  nor  by  exciting  mere  wonder 
among  unthinking  men,  that  Jesus  would  make  plain 
his  Diviue  nature.  It  was  by  evolving  a  sweeter 
and  nobler  life  than  man  ever  does,  and  in  circum- 
stances even  more  adverse  than  fall  to  the  lot  of 
man,  that   his  nature  was  to  be  shown. 

It  is  not  strange  to  us,  now  well  instructed  in  the 
spirit  of  Christ's  mission,  that  he  did  not  enter  at 
once  upon  his  work  of  teaching.  Midway  between 
his  private  life,  now  ended,  and  his  j)uhlic  ministry, 
about  to  begin,  there  was  to  be  a  long  and  silent 
discipline.     The  three   narratives  of  the  Temptation, 
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by  Maltlicw,   Murk,   mul    Lnkc,   lia   us    al,    once    inio 
the    rc-M,.,   (,r   uxyMv.ry.     We    (i.ul    oursclvc-s    lu-yo,,,! 
o..r  (lepM.    nl,    I  he    lirst  .sU-p,   ,.,(1    (h-ep    |o||ou,s  '.K-op 
to  the  end.     Th(>  mystery  of  U.j.l  Divine  Spirit,  wln^^h 
I)ossesse(l    the    Suvionr,    the    mystery    of   jhrty    (lays' 
<'»>"lli(;t   in    sneh   a  soul,    the    mystery  of  the    nature 
and  power  of  Satan,   the    n.ystery  (,l"    the   three   final 
h)rms    nito   whieh   the   Temptation    r(;solved    itself  — 
these    are    heyond    our    reax.l,.       They   compass    and 
.shroud  the  scene  with  a  ki,.d  of  supernatural  ^Hoom. 
Ihe  best  solution  we  ^iwa  to  the  dilliculties  will  cast 
but  a  twilioht  u])on  the  scene. 

It  has   been   supposed    hy  many  that   the   Tempta- 
tion took  place  amono-  the  solitary  mountains  of  jMoah 
beyond    the  Jordan.      It   was   thithcu-   that  Moses  re- 
^^orted  for  his  last  and  lon-in-   look  over  the  Prom- 
ised Land ;    and   it  would   certainly   give    us  a  poetic 
gratification  if  we    could   believe   that  the    "exceed- 
ing  high"  mountain,  from    which    the   glory   of  the 
world  Hashed  upon  the  Saviour's  view,  was  that  same 
summit  upon  which  his  type,  the  great  prophet  Moses, 
had   stood,    thus    singularly   making    the    same    peak 
behold  the  beginning  of  the  two  great  dispensations, 
that   of  the    Old   and    that   of  the    ]^^sy   Testament. 
it  IS  a  pleasant   fancy,    but  hardly  true    as  history 
Westward  from  Jericlo,   rising  in   places  with  steep 
chffs  ot  white  limestone  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  height, 
IS  a  hue  of  mountains,  whose  irregular  and  rufr?red 
tops   against   the    sky,   seen    from   the   plains  of^die 
Jordan,  present  a  noble  contrast  to  the  ordinary  mo- 
notony of  the  Juda3an  hills.     Ono,  called  Quaranta- 
nia  from  its  supposed  relation  to  the  forty  days  of 
temptation,  has  been  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the 
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siMMlo  oT  (lie  l.<»i'«rM  roiillirl.  il  ri'icM  liij'li.  Ik  jdci'ccil 
with    r.ivr-!    MM«I    f'.K'^l"'"!    will)     iiivini'M.   iiimI    Im  (uliliiry 

ilUil    Wlltl     iMUMU'll     (O     llil\r     ImmMI.   MM     KMOnlril     |l\     Miirlv, 

M    l;nr    ol'  wiM    Im'mmIs.  hh    il     roiiliiuH't    (••   In-    |o    ||m> 

Info  (lie  M<li(n<lt'  ol'  llii  <  iiioiiMltiin  in  lln'  wildmicMM 
(';un»'   .Ir^iis.   ni\(l(M'   llic   MiMH'    j'liidimrr   iim   IIiiiI    wliirli 

«'o!i\o\tMl    (he    |>n>|»lii'(!  oT  i»l(l.      ititl I.   \\r   niii.'il    din- 

jnisN  lVi>m  om- minds  iiiotlcrn  iiolioMM.  Mild  rvrn  llic  idcns 
wlnrli  ndrd  ni  llic  linn'  ol"  .losns.  ninl  }';o  I>miI\  Io  llif 
dM\s  ol'  SMninrl.  ol'  I'IIijmIi.  Mnd  oC  lv/>Kit'I,  il'  \\(*  would 
}':»M  !in\  rl(>\\  lt>  iho  iniMjv*'!  V  Mnd  llio  ;!|>iril  ol"  iho 
i*\liMordi\>.n\  liMnsMclion  wlncli  wo  mio  mImmiI  (o  con- 
sidtM'  llMd  (his  srono  Immmi  locordod  ol"  noum'  of  (ho 
j>rt>j>ho(  <  humhiMls  of  \»'mis  ho|oit\  il  woidd  hMVc  liMf- 
inoni/od  MdniicMhIv  with  (ho  nMriMlivi'M  which  ioImIo 
(l\o  old  luophotic  hislorit'M.  IWil  in  (ho  ImIoi"  dMVM 
oi'  (lOsjiol  liisttuv  ihis  scono  ol"  («>n)|)lMlion  is  hl\i' 
some  oiuMulii'  honhlor  ihil'lcd  onl  of  i(s  |)Imco  Mnd 
histvuii'  lohMions.  Mud  onl  ol"  .sij'Jil  Mnd  nicmorv  of  (h<' 
olitVs  lo  which  in  kind  il  htdon«;"cd.  1(  is  in  |t<>rroc(. 
ai'oord  with  {\\c  oKKm'  Ihdtrow  nMlnr(>.  Mnd  il  wms  Iho 
hist  Mild  tiicMtcst  oC  (IiMt  suhlinio  sorii's  of  |)ro|»h«'li(^ 
(<ihU\iu\.  ihrouixii  which  ll(d)r(wv  LTcnins  thdivcrcd  ((» 
the  wtM'hl  its  imjuM"ishMhU»  contril)ii(ions  ol' niond  Irnlh. 

Like  (lie  sccrs  oi"  ohl.  .Icsus  wms  |)owiM'rnllv  ('xcilcd 
bv  the  descent  npiMi  him  of  tlie  Divine  Spifil.  Thei-e 
were  m11  the  MppcMrMuees  emuiiion  to  .sImIcs  in  wliich 
there  is  a  jMirtial  suspension  of  vohmtMrv  nclion.  'I'liC! 
laiiiTuasre  oC  tlie  Kvaiiixelists  is  sig-nilieant.  Luke  says  : 
••  And  desus.  being ///// ('/V//^'  I/o///  6V/w/,  returned  from 
Joixlan.  and  was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  (he  wihlerness" 
("  lod  ^/^>."   says  Matthew).     But  Mark's  language   is 
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Minn'  (1  liKini'ly  ti"iii(i'Mii(,  ttC  IIk-  |iro|»lMlic  itryunux: 
"Ami  iniiiicdiiilcl  V  llic  aS'^iii//  i//irr///  hnii  mlo  llic  vvil- 
flf'IIM'.'M."  'I'lliM  in  llif  lllM/MKl^/r  ol'  (lie  |il 'i|»||«  I,  i,(i  t  fiJE- 
VMiii.  Sf'i/cd  willi  iifi  ii K'i'iMlililf  Mn|Hil  <•,  ».  iIm'  ■  lioly 
(iirii  ol'  old  "  sv<ic  iin|»«  lied  liy  llic  S)»miI  'riiii-'  Iv/c- 
Kiel  hiiv'm:  "  III  IIm'  vi.^uoii',  ol  <io(|  luinii/lil  hv  nir  mlo 
llir  liiiid  of  Imi/hI,  find  ,'«|,  hm-  ii|ioii  h  v«»  y  lii^/ili  rjioiin- 
diiii."  ( lv/,(d<.  ,vl.  IJ.)  Tlic  o(>criilioii  f»('  llic  hivinc  in 
^!|lil■il(io||  ii|ioii  (In-  mind  of  jv/.cki*  I  \\\\ua'.  impor  l;inf. 
Ii;'lil.  iijioti  llic  |ilii|o:;o|»liy  ol'  lliin  opciiin;';  pccnc  (,/ 
('liiiHi.'M   iiiiniHlry. 

Wc  Ixdicvc  llic  jciiipliilioii  of  (;iiriHf,  lo  fuivr-  hccn 
iiii  ficliiiil  c,\|)ciiciicc,  nol,  it  drcjiKi  or  ;i  (.;ii;ih|c,  in  vvlii^f; 
Ihm  hoiiI,  illiiiiiiiicd  mid  c,\!illcd  l»y  Ihc  Spiut,  of  ^iod, 
wiiH  In'oiinlil,  into  |ic(>',om;iI  conflict,  vvilli  Snlan  ;  find  ihr; 
conllic.l.  vvjiM  none  llic  |c: ,-{  rc;i|  jmd  jii-ioiic,  |)cc;iii.<; 
llic  iiiclliod  involved  lluil,  <'xlr.'iordin;ir  /  cc.r'(;i-',y  of 
llic  |iid|ilic|,-miiid.  or  llic  {»cciili;iriti«;H  of  flic  pro- 
jiliclic,  Hliiic  w<-   hIijiII   Hpc.'ik    !i.   litllc   ('iirflicr  on. 

Tlic  wliole  life  ol"  CliriHl,  Kl.'ifirj.-J,  between  two  i/rout 
S|ilici'CH  ol"  Icrnpliitifjii.  '\'\n:  forty  d;iyH  of  ffie  wilder- 
iicHM  nrid  IIk!  niidnic^ht  in  the  e^jirden  of  (ii-\}i:-'<-ifi:i!\<; 
Jire  !iH  l,vv(»  /ire.'it,  ••.lond-c;!it,<;H,  of  (;ritr;iric(;  fo  fii.-;  min- 
istry and  of  exit,  from  it..  In  hotli  ,"ef;nf;H,  .-,llf;rif;';  ih 
the   pr'(!doininiirit.  fjii!il'!y. 

'I'Ih!  fii'Ht,  stjij.M!  of  tJK!  'IVirnptatlon  irK;lnf]r;H  thf;  forty 
(JjiyH  of  fjistinn;.  Tlii.s  may  be  naifj  to  }iav<;  \)<-j:n  tfjf; 
{)rlvat,t;  strii;ir(_r|<.  ;,r)d   pcrHoriaJ   probation. 

'V\ni  forty  day.s  w<;ro  not,  for  fiiiman  cycn.  If  the 
liistory  of  IJKiso  cxpiirioricoH  wan  ever  .spoken,  evr;n  to 
the  car  of  John,  tiie  most  receptive  of  the  di-ciple-.  it 
WJiH  not  designed  for  record  or  publication,  it  in  more 
probable    that   the    experience    was    incommunicable. 
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Kv(Mi  in  oni"  lower  s|)1i«m'(',  nu'iilnl  conllicls  rimnol  Itc 
jul(Miii;il(>Iy  rt'portrd.  TIm'  Viicilliilioiis  of  tlu*  soul,  jt 
liill  c'\i»r*'ssi()n  of  its  iinxiclics,  its  ii;j,(mi/,in^"  suspense, 
sliiime,  remorsi*,  of  its  vejiniin|L::s  iiiid  imiliili«ms,  cniinol. 
1)0  iitUM'ed  oi'  u  lit f I'll.  For  the  \vor«l  "sliiime"  does 
not  describe  the  experii'iiee  oi'  shiime.  Nor  is  the 
word  '•  love  "  ii  |)ortriiit  of  love.  The  n'iil  life  of  the 
heart,  is  always  imioldinii;  in  silence;  and  men  of  lart2;e 
natnres  carry  in  tiie  centre  of  their  hearts  a  secret, 
•rardeii  or  a  silent,  wilderness.  IJnt  in  how  innch 
greater  degree  is  this  trne  ol'  the  mystery  ol'  (.hrist'S 
temptation  in  the  wilderness,  and  ol'  his  trial  in  (Jeth- 
semane  !  IT  tluM-e  are  no  heart-words  I'or  Tull  human 
reeling,  how  mnch  less  lor  divine! 

We  know  that  .lesns  grappled  \vitli  the  ])owers  of 
the  invisible  world,  and  that  he  was  victorious.  Ilis 
lite  in  the  wilderness  is  not  to  be  imagined  us  the 
retirement  of  a  philosophic  hermit  to  c()ntem])lalive 
solitude.  The  cavernous  mountain  was  not  men^ly  a 
study,  in  which  our  Lord  surveyed  in  advan(;o  the 
purposes  of  his  ministerial  life.  All  this,  doubtless, 
Ibrmed  a  part  of  his  experience ;  but  there  was  more 
than  studions  leisure  and  natural  contemplation.  There 
was  a  contlict  between  his  soul  and  the  ])owers  of  dark- 
ness; a  sphere  of  real  energy,  in  which  the  o])])osing 
elements  of  good  and  evil  in  the  universe  met  in 
intense  opposition. 

Out  from  that  in  finite  aerial  ocean  in  the  o-reat  Ob- 
scure,  beyond  human  life,  came  we  know  not  what 
winds,  what  immeasurable  and  sweeping  forces  of 
temptation.  But  that  the  poAver  and  kingdom  of  the 
Devil  were  there  concentrated  upon  him  was  the  be- 
lief of  his  disciples  and  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles, 
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niid  il.  is  tlio  fiiilli  of  IIk^  (JliriMfiim  (.'Imicli.  It,  in  not 
ii('i'(iriil  for  us  lo  imdcrstiPKl  ciicli  s(rii^>;;^l('  mid  its  vi(!- 
lory.  It  is  riiouj^h  lor  us  to  know,  tlini  in  this  iiii- 
IVitMidly  soliliidr  every  liicidty  in  iniin  that  is  tried 
in  onlin.'iry  lile  w.'is  idso  tcstcMl  and   proved   in  .lesns. 

He  vvjis  "•t('in|)ted  in  ull  pohi/.s,"  or  IJutidties,  as  wo 
are,  tliouj^li  not  with  the  Kuiru!  means  and  ini})leirientH 
ol'  temptation.  No  human  hein^  will  ever  be  tried  in 
appetite,  in  passion,  in  allef^tion,  in  s(;ntimetit,  in  will 
and  I'eason,  so  severely  as  was  th<^  Lord  ;  and  his  vi(!- 
tory  was  not  simply  that  Ik;  withstood  the  ])arti(;idar 
blasts  that  rusiuMl  upon  him,  hut  that  he  t(!sted  the 
utmost  that  Satan  could  do,  and  was  able  to  bear  up 
a<^ainst  it,  and  to  (U)me  oil'  a  eoncpieror,  —  every  Dk;- 
iilty  stam])ed  with  th(»  si^n  of  invin<;ibility. 

'J'he  proof  of  this  appcsarcul  in  all  his  career.  The 
m(nnbers  of  his  soul  W(!re  ])ut  to  the  sairie  .stress  that 
sini'ul  TiK^n  experience  in  daily  life.  There  may  be 
new  circumstances,  but  no  new  temptations;  there 
may  be  new  cunning,  new  instruments,  new  conditions, 
but  nothing  will  send  home  temptiition  with  greater 
force  than  he  experienced,  or  to  any  part  of  the  soul 
not  assaulted  in  him.  Through  that  long  battle  of  life 
in  which  every  man  is  engaged,  and  in  every  mood  of 
the  struggle  which  men  of  aspiration  and  moi-al  sense 
make  toward  perfect  holiness,  there  is  an  inspiration 
of  comfort  to  be  derived  from  the  example  of  Christ. 
In  places  the  most  strange,  and  in  the  desolate  w^ay 
wdiere  men  dwell  with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  passions, 
if  there  be  but  a  twilight  of  faith,  we  shall  find  his 
footstep,  and  know  that  he  has  been  there,  —  is  there 
again,  living  over  anew  in  us  his  own  struggles,  and 
saying,  wuth  the  authority  of  a  God  and  the  tenderness 
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ImiI  !•<'  ol'  ^ooil  cIhmm' ;  I  liiivf  o\  crcoiiit'  llif  \\niM" 
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l\i>m  lln»  f.Mlo  ort'\(  r\   t>uiotioii       lliil  .Itmiim  win  iiol   Io 
Im'  ,1    priNiilo  oili/on.      Me   li:itl  ii    Iniii  (('mitMil  work    Io 
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ptMloiin.oi  Ir.n'hmjv  iiiui  oi  .Miilicniij','.  iiim  hiiiio  i  wnc 
Io  lu'Mi'  nioro  ImiivoIn  iIi.iii  Ih'I'oh*  llir  |to\\ri'  ojiioil. 
Sinro  llic  ilostMMil  upon  liiin  ol'llio  Spiril  on  llic  ItiinlvH 
oT  llio  .l(M(l;in.  lilt'  liiiliirn  powrr.M  oj'  Iiim  imlnro  wno 
springinii'  into  iioti\il\.  Oiilv  wlion  In-  uii;)  |in<piir('il 
to  l;i\  Msiilt'  the  rlog  ol' jin  «'jirllilv  liodv  roiiM  lie  lio 
i'KmIunI  Mu:un  willi  nil  llnil  glorv  wliicli  lio  IiikI  willi 
the  I'miIum'  lioloro  llit>  worM  \v;is.  |{ii<  lli<>  onlrnncr 
upvMi  liis  piiMio  Miinislrv  w;is  to  ho  ,sij;niili/«Ml.  if  not  hy 
tlu^  ilisolosint*  of  Ills  {'nil  njilmo.  vol  lt\  :in  iiinplor  iii- 
tolli^onro  jind  m  wiiKm"  scopo  orp»)>\«'r.  'IVopi«'iil  pljiiils 
in  uorlhorn  /ouos.  hrouu'Iil  lorwiirtl  nndor  gliiss.  Ilioir 
)^>ois  ooiupi'tV'^soil  hi  I  ho  si/o  «»r  iho  g.'inloiu'r'H  pol,  iiiiil 
ihoir  ti>ps  prunotl  haok  t«>  tho  iliin«>nsions  of  Iho  }i;r('on- 
hoiu-t\  ;iro  ;it  iniilsinninor  IihiumI  onl  inio  Iho  open 
ii"n>nn»l.  and  ihiMV  shoot  lorth  with  now  lil'o  nnd  viii'or; 
and  vot  ni'Nor.  in  ono  short  Aun'ust, allain  Io  Iho  i;ran- 
dour  o{  thoir  nativo  tropical  i;r()wth.  So  this  lioav- 
onlv  l\>lin.  droppod  (h)\vn  upon  Palostino,  dwarfod  hy 
ohildhoo(i  and  vmith.  shot  lorth  now  lirowth  whon 
onlranohisod  bv  tho  Holy  Spirit  ;  and  vol.  oonid  not 
in  this  oliniato.  in  tho  vSJiort  suinnior  of  human  lifo, 
swoll  to  tho  full  pn>portions  of  its  oolostial  lil'o. 
Those  swollings  of  power,  this  now  radiance  of  Intel- 
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lij^flH'  ',   \V«'n>    •<•   Ik'   r|fi|il<»vi'r|    iM('«M«lillJ^    fo    ill'-    IllW    ol' 

lli'iiM'M;   iiimI   If)  (III  I  I  lid  NVMH   |ii'i  null) 'I   lliiil   'Iniiriiilic 
lliji'i  l*i|i|    lriii|iliilioii  vvitli  will)  li   iIm'   »;«  «'|i<'  in   IIm'  wil- 

(IcilH'HH    r|nH«'H. 

Wr  liiivt"  iilifiidy  HJiid  llifif  Mm-  IIim-*-  rloMJri^  f<rfi|i(fi/- 
lioii  mI'  ('liriHi.  (in-  lo  Im'  n')/;iiir|i  d,  nol  im  pnndiN'W,  Inif, 
Ml  |ir(t|»lMdic  viHiiMiH.  TIm'V  w«'I«  !•  l«Mi<(d  ♦'V<'ritM,  l»ijt, 
III  I  lie  Hiiinc  m'MH(>  MM  IIm'  viHioiiM  of  ImiuiiIi  «)|  »((  lv/,»*ki«'l 
wcjc  liiMlorinil  .Iphiih  wjim  m  Mi'lm-vv,  mid  Mioorl  in  tliii 
lilH-  ol'  (lie  llcliliW  |ilO|ilMdn,  llow»'V<'r  \)\l:\U>>.\\('.  fll«! 
HrriM'iy  inid  (Im*  iiclion  ol  I  Ik-  ihmwir  («'rri|tfjitionH  nxiy 
H<'('iii  lo  (iMidcrii  l!i(tiij'lil,  IIm'V  were  ••nlii'ly  'on^/ruoiiH 
will}  IIk'  llfl»r«'vv  niclliod  ol'  «'volviri^  IIm-  fii;.^lM'Ht, 
MMM'iil  (iiilliH.  Nor  (!nii  w<'  ImIIv  (i|)(»r<"<iiil«-  lli'rn  Vrilli- 
oiil,  HoiiM*   kiiowl«'djr«'   of  IIm"    |)ro|jlM  lie.   rc.HfnMy. 

Tin'  |»i'0|iliclrmiird,  in  ilt  lii|/}M'Hf,  inoodH,  fniri;/  in  u 
li'uncc  Im'(w<m'|i  IIic  ii'mI  pliyKifiil  liC'-  iind  lli'-  «')inilly 
r<'fil  Hpiril.iinl  hIjiIi?.  'IIm*  inHpiralion  of  llio  <•  fnf;odH 
HM'UiH  lo  Imvc  rnrricd  up  IIm-  rnijid  iJir  Ic-yond  if>4 
oidin.'iry  inHlrinncnlM.  Not,  idcuH,  l»iif.  pirJuniH,  w'<;nj 
licrocc  il.  'I'Im'  r«'l(ilir»n.M  of  firri*!  find  pl.'ir.f;  K«'<rfrM;d  to 
(lis!i|i|i('.'ir.  TIm-  firoplM-t,  tlioii;.^li  Htjilion.'iry,  Hfrcrnod  to 
liiniH(dr  to  Im-  ubi'iuitoiiH.  il<;  vv;ih  Ijorrifr  to  distant 
nniiotiH,  niiid«!  tli(^  circiiit,  of  kiri^^lornn,  }i'dd  \i\'^i)\  <<>n' 
liuvtM'j'  vvitli  nioriiircliH,  huw  tli<r  cvcniH  i>i'  <!ffipin;H  di>*- 
(^oscd  jiH  in  u  <i\i}hh.  \]\h  own  body  of't^tn  \tf:<:!U(i(i 
un<'ons<;ion,s.  lie  lost,  f)rdin.'«,ry  hi^/lif  of  tin;  j>hyHioai 
world.  II«!  slitpt.  He  Hwoonofl.  Ff)r  Ion;/  poriod.M  of 
tiino  ho  iK-iiln-r  linn^^'n-d  nor  thirstitd.  Tli'-  proph^jtM 
saw  visions  of  ilic  Hpirit-land.  An;(f;ls  convdrnoA  with 
thoni.  Tlio  throne  of  Ood  blazed  full  iij^on  their  daz- 
zled eyes. 

More  wonderful  still  was  the  symbolization  employed 
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in  this  prophetic  state.  All  the  globe  became  a  textr 
book.  Beasts  were  symbols  of  kings  or  of  kingdoms. 
Floods,  whirlwinds,  and  earthquakes  moved  in  proces- 
sion before  them  as  tyjies  of  events  in  history.  The 
rush  and  might  of  human  passions,  revolutions,  and 
w^ars  were  written  for  them  in  signs  of  fire  and  blood. 
Captivity  and  dispersion  were  set  forth  in  the  gorgeous 
imagery  of  storm-driven  clouds ;  of  the  sun  and  moon 
stained  with  blood ;  of  stars,  panic-stricken,  like  de- 
feated vfarriors,  rushing  headlong  through  the  heavens. 

How  little  are  the  close-cut  wings  of  the  modern 
imagination  prepared  to  follow  the  circuits  of  men  wdio 
dwelt  in  this  upper  picture-world,  where  the  reason 
was  inspired  through  the  imagination !  Fhysicai  sci- 
ence has  as  yet  no  analogue  for  sunh  moods.  The 
alembic  says.  It  is  not  in  me ;  the  rocks  and  soil  say, 
It  is  not  in  us.  Poets,  nearest  of  any,  are  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  prophets ;  but  they  mostly  sing  in  the 
boughs,  low  dow^n,  and  not  from  the  clear  air  above. 
The  whole  life  of  the  prophet  w^as  absorbed  into  an 
intense  spiritual  intuition. 

The  moral  faculties  of  the  human  soul  have  this 
susceptibility  to  ecstatic  exaltiition,  and  theicfore  the 
prophetic  mood  was  in  so  far  natural.  But  these  facul- 
ties never  unfold  into  the  ecstatic  visions  of  prophecy 
except  by  the  direct  impulse  of  the  Divine  power. 
And  herein  the  prophetic  differs  from  the  merely 
poetic. 

If  the  prophets  had  left  only  these  gigantic  frescoes, 
we  might  pars  them  by  as  the  extraordinary  pro- 
duct of  fantasy.  But  this  was  the  prophetic  style  of 
thinking.  Out  of  all  this  w^onderful  commixture  came 
the  profoundest  teaching  in  regard  to  national  moral- 
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ity,  the  most  advanced  views  of  their  times  as  to 
personal  purity  and  dignity,  the  most  terrible  invec- 
tives against  dishonor  in  the  individual  and  corrup- 
tion in  the  government.  Those  clouds  and  flames 
and  storms,  those  girdles  and  yokes  and  flails,  those 
trumpets  and  voices  and  thunders,  were  oniy  so  many 
letters  by  which  were  spelled  out,  not  merely  the  no- 
blest spiritual  truths  of  the  prophets'  age,  but  truths 
which  arc  the  glory  of  all  ages.  Men  often  are  glad 
of  the  fruit  of  the  prophetic  teaching,  who  reject  with 
contempt  the  methods  by  which  prophets  tauglit. 

The  effect  becomes  ludicrous  when  modern  inter- 
preters, not  content  with  a  disclosure  of  the  ruling 
thought,  attempt  to  transform  the  whole  gorgeous  pic- 
ture into  modern  equivalents,  to  translate  every  sign 
and  symbol  into  a  literal  fact.  Some  have  thought 
that  prophets  were  insane.  They  were  alwaj's  rational 
enough  in  their  own  Avays.  It  has  been  the  interpret- 
ers and  commentators  who  have  gone  crazy.  The  at- 
tempt of  men  to  work  up  the  Song  of  Solomon  into 
church-going  apparel  is  folly  past  all  conceit.  Spelling 
Hebrew  words  with  English  letters  is  not  translation. 
Solomon's  Song,  in  our  modern  exposition,  would  have 
put  Solomon  and  all  his  court  into  amazement.  Who 
can  reproduce  the  opalesque  visions  of  Ezekiel  and 
Hosea  in  the  luotreless  language  of  modern  days  ?  If 
men  were  to  attempt  with  brick  and  mortar  to  build  a 
picture  of  the  auroral  lights,  it  would  scarcelj'  be  more 
absurd  than  the  attempt  to  find  modern  equivalents 
for  every  part  of  the  sublime  Apocalypse  of  St.  John. 
Let  every  nation  think  in  its  own  language.  Let  every 
period  have  its  own  method  of  inspiration.  As  we  do 
not  attempt  to  build  over  again  Egyptian  temples  in 
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Auu'rirau  rilHVM,  nrw  |»\  nniiid.i  t>ii  tMir  pniiricM,  Kill 
allow  lliosi*  NuMim  '  iiM'nu)riiils  lo  iciiiiiiM  wln'it'  llirv 
l>ol»»iii!,',  s\  iiihols  of  tin*  ihoii^lil  of  ii}j,(*s  ii«.';(),  H«»  we  lire 
(»>  Irt    llir  oM    pioplu'ls  staml   in   llirir  M>li()n;v    K'""" 

l.il\«*  tin*  |>ro|)lu>(s  t>r  t'juTuM' tiavs,  ,lt«siiM  I'aMlcd  ioii^', 
and,  slmllinu,'  oul  «>\(tM'iial  sct'iu's,  t>\iM'|>l  .Mticii  as  Ix^- 
K»ni;t>tl  l»>  llu*  mosi  s»>lt(aiv  pliascs  of  iialmr,  lie  r«»Mj» 
at  I«Migili  It*  llir  vis'mu  slato;  lor  as  in  tnulorioM  llu* 
oMMtuiT  lorcsluulows  it)  Kricf  (lie  controiIiniJ!;  spirit 
ami  ariit)M  of  llu'  \\lioN«  pt'i'loniianrr,  .st»  in  lli(>  llirct' 
tiial  pt>iuts  which  close  llu>  'r»Mupla(iou  (here  would 
MHMU  lo  lu'  u  I'-'-t's'  '«>winjj;  of  lh»'  (rials  which  throu}i;h 
his  wlu>li»  ('ari't  1  would  lu»sct  Jesus  in  the  uso  of  Di- 
vint'   power. 

It  in  intpt>ssil)le  lor  us  to  strive  too  earnestly  to  ^aiii 
some  idea  oi'  this  inxsterv.  Vet,  with  all  our  powers 
i>t'  s\  MipalliN  .ii\il  iuuuriuation,  we  eannot  enter  vividly 
into  the  ctualitiou  o\' a  pure  hciu^',  eonu>  intt>  the  world 
W'owx  the  luvsoui  o['  (lod  ti»  (ak(*  the  place  of  a  suhject. 
and  ol'sullering  man.  lie  was  ••  plaj^ued  as  others  ari^"; 
he  was  poor  and  dcpendtMit  on  friends  f«)r  xt'ry  hvead, 
and  \  ct  was  I'onscious  of  ;  arrvin**;  within  hiiuself  a 
power  h\  whii'h  llu'  wh*  i  w-rld  slu)uM  ll\  to  sei'vc^ 
hin\ ;  lu'  was  in  disgraci-,  tu  *v  y  of  the  i«;'n()rant.  and 
the  sci>rn  oi'  tlu'  «;reat,  an(t  vet  held  in  his  iiaiul 
thai  authority  hv  which,  at  a  word,  the  very  stars 
slundd  praise  him,  and  his  hrighinoss  outshim*  the 
utmost  pomp  t»f  kiui;s  ;  he  was  counted  with  sorvants, 
au<l  vet  ctmst'itnis  of  intiuito  dignity;  he  was  hated, 
lumtevl,  persecuted,  even  unto  death,  —  a  death,  too, 
which  tlien  suggested  turpitude  an^l  ignominy, —  and 
yet  possessed,  umisetl,  a  ]»o>ver  whitdi  made  hiui  supe- 
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rior  Id  nil  titid  iiior*^  powfi  I'lil  llmii  nil,  Siirli  csiHii- 
cnct'M  iiiiplit  svfll  i'rt|iiii'f  iM-rot'cliiiiid  llnil  Iniiiiiii;.'  jukI 
(liviiir  iiiMli-iii*lioii  l*y  uliicli  llir  ('<i|ilniii  (»!'  our  ;.iilvii> 
linii  SVHM  l(»  Im'  iiinilc  |ici  I'itI. 

Wi'iii'V    Willi    uiilcliiiif..';,  iiimI    .".j.ciil     willi    liiiii^'ci',    lir 
IkIioMm  iIic  AdvciMiiry  ii|>|ii«)ii(li,     ••  H'  llioii  lie  ilir  Son 

Ol'tioil,     COIIItllllllll      lllill      lIlCMl;     hlotlC.H     !)(■     Illinic     itll'illl." 

'rillH  hcciu'  will  l»f  (Icicct'iilcd  if  we  ciiiiiiol.  lirtc  iioovn 
Ihc  <.'io.MM  iiiiilciiidi.Miii  ol"  llir  Liiliii  ('liiirch,  ('oiilniMl 
llii'  iiwlul  Niiii|»licil  y  ol'  (MiriMl'M  IciirliliiMH  ic.'itfcliiif.^ 
rvil  .■.|Ui'ilN  w'illi  lilt'  ^'lolcMtjiKi  iiiid  liid<'(»iiH  ic|iirMCiilit- 
lioiiM  of  llic  iiicdia'S'id  n^'CM.  The  lioinaiir!,  il  i,-i  pKtltii- 
lilc,  dct'ivrd  lliin  liiliil  of  llic  iiiiii;.'iiiiilioii  IVoin  llic  mM 
'ruMoiiiM,  to  w'lioiii,  il"  vvc  iniiv  jiid;_';('  rroiii  what  iciiiitiiiM 
of   lln-ii    iii'l.s,    llic   riihirc   w'iiM   il    |»iiiiidiHc    ol"  lionoiM.' 

'  "  'I'lU'.  |i;'C,(l(tlllili;ilili;.'  liitllirr  nl'  ihr  IClni-.ciMi  liillinli,  il  t'cilMI"'  ivliicli 
llilll  Im'I'Ii  (III'  rr-illll  (it  il  llillinal  llin|iiir!itiiiii,  iili<l  pi  im  ||i,i|ly  III'  ,v  "riririliiLiI 
hVNii'MI  U'I'V  riKiirilllv  Idlllliilll'il,  Wil-i  II  (.illHHIl)  .mil  irilrl  ■  li|MI ':!  ll  iuii.  'Ilir, 
HliilliT     111'  (III'.    Illllr!|iiriri    illlll    till-.    lli,-,ti|ililll"    111     llir    ,ll|ijl|lri   WciC,  il'i    i  ■.   Uill 

kiiiiwn,  III' l''.li'iiM-iiii  iiivriiliiih  ;  il  wmh  IViimi  I'llnniii  lli,il  llii't  tdnil  nl   'ii|iir 
Hlilinll,  I'i'iliii'ril    III  il.   HyHlrlil  liin  llillv  illtlWli    ll|i,  W.i.-    ilii|iiii  Iril  al    iili    larly 
|M'rilii|    illlii    Ulillir,  wlirir  il     liirilliii'   llli'.    ri'li;.'iMli    (if  llii-  nlilh',  iili'l.   .1  ^      iirji, 
illlullTilht     illlll    illi'ililllli'  ,     wllill'    ill    (ili'l'l'l'    ilii'ii:!    Iiliuiiiiilly     -111111,11,    I, ill     ir 

liutvt'il  ill  iiii  curly  |iiTii)il  {'vi>\\\  Ilii-  rxiiii^ivi'  iliiiiiiiiiiiii  of  llii-  |iiir-l'i,  ixi-r 
«-ini'il  liil'iillij^ll  till'  iiii'iiiiM  ill' iiiarli'-i  iiml  ^I'liil  iialimial  iiili  viliii,  vvliirli  run 
liiiuiilly  |iliH'i'il  llii'  |ii'ii|ili;  ill  iiiovciiii'iil.  ami  llii'  lili/iii-.  in  v  iiiini'ilimi  um^ 
willi  liii'  (illiiT,  I'M  rri-.i'i|,  I  .liiy,  III)  iillicr  iiilliiiin  r  ami  arijiiiiiil  nu  iilln  r 
itnlliiiril  s  lliiiii  lllill  III'  |iii|iiilar  li-jji'iiil-t  iiml  ti  iiiiilinn-i.  Willi  tlii-^  lialun- 
iil'tlin  niiliiiiiiil  rliiirai'lcr  in  iinrit'iil  lOlriiiia,  ti.  li'atun-  wliii  li  i-iiiaiiati-t  Iritiii 
il  |il'iliiili\i^  (lin|iii.iiliiiii,  .■•.lriii;jlliniii'(l  hy  till',  haiinliilal  .-)  Iiiii,  wi-  liall 
.1111111     HIT    iliiw    hll'ul|ij;ly     ilil|ilr,i  I  i|     an-    illl    tin-    liiiilinimnl  ;    ul     llii;    |ii  njili-. 

lli'iiri'  llii'  liiiniiiii  MiiniliccH  wliiili  were  flir  11  Iohm  iimi'  in  n-i-  iIh-h-,  Hiihi- 
till'  IiIimmI  .iliiini'ii  ((iliiliiilH  ol' jjiiliiiiiliirM,  liirli  wi-lf  iil-it  ul  l!liil-(  an  iiriMiii, 
ami  wliii'li,  iii'li'i'  li.'vini^  lii'i'n  for  ii  Inii;/  tiiiu'  ii  >.'aim-  iiiiinn^'  ili:il  |ii'ii|ili', 
liccilliic  il  |)a,i.iiim  lililiili^  !lm  liiiliiiili."..  Ilrliir,  in  Unr,  llic  |iir:lili-  lina^'cn 
lllililc  III  ill.M|ill'c  IcD'ur  wllii'li  arc  mu  t'i'ci|lic>,lly  iiimllircil  un  lln-  liiuiiMliiclili 
of  tiiis  |iiMi|)l(',  —  llic  liirvii",  llic  |ilianliiiii:i,  llic  ini)ii-<lcr-,  nl'  all  kimi  -,  lln-  .'^i\  I- 
lii!,  the  MiMluNii,  tlic  FiiiicM  Willi  liidciiii.s  Iciitiirc-,  ami  I>niiic  jii-i;,c  iinilcr 
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This  s«Misuousiu»ss  of  iiuiiji:iM!i(i<»n  jmd  cnu'l  ('(Hircplioii 
«>rilu'  riilure  |)Mss(mI  into  llic  lunnnii  Clirisliim  ('liiircli. 

Tlir  siiMinu'  coju't^plion  of  (lie  l^lvil  One  Jis  mi  inh-Hi- 
p;onl  j>riiuM».  \\\\o  would  tirgMui/c  llu»  world  I'or  .scllish 
ploMsmc,  and  who  |)(M|»('luidl ,  nlrivos  lo  hrinsi;  down 
.spiril  to  ni.'ttl*'!*  and  WW  (o  nuMH»  vjmisc,  lh(»  rvcrhiMt- 
ini;'  aid!ii!;onis(.  of  lln*  Dod  of  h>\ c  and  ol'  pnrc  .spii'il., 
i;ivi's  plai'o  in  (he  lionian  ih(M)loii,v  1<>  iliosf  inonslionn 
in»aL!(»s  whii'h  hav(>  l)ui  tin'  siniiU*  attrihntv  of  liid(M>nH 
and  brntal  crnidtv.  'I'hat.  fatal  taint,  has  corniidiMl 
till'  popniar  idoa  of  Satan  to  this  dav.  lie  is  not  a 
nuii'hlv  spirit,  l»nt.  a  sooty  monster,  an  infernal  vam- 
pire, a  heathen  (Jori;'on.  The  fignn's  of  th(»  Serip- 
tnre,  whieh  in  their  plaet*  are  not  niisleadinj;',  the 
serpent  and  the  lion,  (lii;in\'s  employed  i)y  tlesns  to 
inenleate  qualities  heeominu;  even  in  (-hristians,)  joined 
lo  the  herd  o(  bestial  images  with  whieh  heathenism 
—  the  lu^athenism  of  a  deiiraded  (-hristianilv  —  has 
IIIKmI  the  world,  lapse  into  excessive  grossness  and 
vul<j;aritv. 

N'ot  sueli  was  the  pHMt  Tempter  of  the  wilderness. 
IK'  might  well  have  risen  ujxm  the  Saviour's  sight  as 
tair  as  when,  after  a  storm v  uitiht,  the  morninii'  star 
dawns  tVom  the  east  upon  the  mariner,  —  "an  angel 
ot  light."  To  suj^pose  that  there  eould  he  any  teni])- 
tatitMi  experieueed  by  Jesus  at.  the  solicitation  of 
sueli  a  Uevil  as  has  been  ])ietured  by  the  imaginii- 
tions  of  monks,  is  to  degrade  him  to  the  level  of  the 
lowest,  natures.      In  this  eestatio  vision  we  may  snp- 


avoniruig  tonus;  wliilo  in  (iivocc  iniliK'r  inamuM-s,  cultivatod  l)y  a  inoru 
humano  roligion.  rcprosouti'il  tU-ath  iiixlor  agi\'oal>U>,  siiiil'mfx,  nntl  almost 
vohiptiunis  iniaixi's,"  —  Haoul  luvhi'tlo,  Licliurs  on  AnciciU  Art,  tianshitcd 
t'nmi  the  rrenoh,  (IahuIoii,  1854,)  pp.  51,  55. 
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pose  Mini,  Micpi'  (iroHo  iifion  (lie  Sjivioiir'n  Iiruif.M'iinliori 
I  lie  ^niiidcHl,  (•oiiccpfion  of  rcnsoii  niirl  of  vvindom. 
II.  wiiH  iKil,  inciint,  l.o  HcciM  ii,  Irtnpdilioii,  hiii,  «)nly  a, 
riilioMjil  pcrsiiMHion.  1 1,  wiim  I  Ik?  Spiril,  <»('  lliin  World 
)li('i(iii;i;  .Ichiim  lo  <Mripl()y  Mini.  l)iviiio  power  wliifli 
iKJvv  JM'niim  Id  (>nul;4c  in  liim,  lor  Hcculjir  iumI  pliyninii, 
rnllicr  lliiiii  lor  iiionil  niMJ  Hpiril.iinl  cimI.m.  1 1,  wjim,  il' 
<ui('  iiiinlij,  HO  H.'iy,  Mm;  vviioh;  HcHiHli  Hplril.  ol'  liriK;  nrid 
iiislory  pl('iMliii<!;  Iluil.  .Icsiih  HJiould  work  ii|)oii  iri.'iller 
niid  lor  IJKi  llcsh,  nillicr  lluui  upon  Mjc  Hoid  Jirid  lor 
IIk;  Hpiril. 

"ir  Mioii  !»((  Mi('  Son  ol"  (iod,  coniindrid  Mijil.  Mi(!Ho 
Hloncs  \n\  iniide   hrcnd." 

ir  Mii.s  scfiiK!  w<!r(!  liisl,orI(r  in  Mic  HcnH(!  of  !in  ordl- 
iDirv  pcrMonnJ  JiisLory,  liovv  Hli^iJil,  lo  ;i,  divine  riiilin-o 
vvcMiid  Ix;  Mk;  l(Mnpi!dion  ol"  eiilin^^r  |,re;i(l,  juid  liovv 
liiirndcsM  Mk;  ncl,  Holieitcd!  I^'or  if  i(.  is  ri<!;lif,  lluif. 
injin  slionld  (employ  Ihh  iiuudlie.s  in  n^irrin^r  li!i,rv(!Hf,H 
to  supply  neeessiiry  food,  would  il.  I»e  wron;,^  (or  l}i(3 
Son  of  Mill!  I(»  eujploy  his  powc^r  in  proeuriii;^  Mh; 
needed  hn^iul  ? 

\U\i  )i,M  il,  vision  of  [)ro[)li(d.i(;  ccsliisy,  in  which  bread 
is  Mk;  symho!  of  physi(;id  lill;,  Mie.  <,erM[)(,ii.tion  is  n-cnii- 
in(;  iind  vitid.  "  Driivv  from  its  oliejilh  Mie  |)ow(!r  of  ihi?.". 
<)innipol,on(M%  if  l.liou  Ix;  Mk;  Son  of  (Jod.  (jcme  (i)rtli 
(roni  Mie  wilderness  us  Mm;  piitron  of  })liy.si(:jil  thrift 
TeiKili  men  inv(uiMons.  Multiply  hiirvesf*.  Cover  the 
world  wiMi  indust^ry  niid  weulth.  Nourisli  eornineref!. 
Let  vill!in;es  nrow  to  cities.  Ii(!t  harbors  swarm  with 
ships.  J  low  ^doriouH  shalt  thou  he,  how  will  men  follow 
Miee  and  all  Mie  world  he  subdued  to  tfiy  empire,  if 
thou  wilt  comm.'ind  the  very  stones  U)  Ixicome  l)n;ad ! 
If  such  power  as  thou  surely  hast  shall  inspire  even 
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the  (lead  rocks  with  nourishment,  Nature,  through  all 
her  realm,  will  feel  the  new  life,  and  seed  and  fruit, 
vine  and  tree,  will  give  forth  a  glorious  abundance,  and 
the  wilderness  shall  blossom  as  the  rose." 

This  temptation,  interpreted  from  the  side  of  pro- 
phetic symbolism,  struck  tlie  very  key-note.  Shall 
Jesus  be  simply  a  civilizer,  or  shall  he  come  to  develop 
a  new  soul-life  ?  Is  it  to  give  new  force  to  matter,  or 
to  break  through  matter  and  raise  the  human  soul  to 
the  light  and  joy  of  the  great  spiritiud  sphere  beyond  ? 
He  came  from  the  spirit-land  to  guide  the  innermost 
soul  of  man,  through  matter,  to  victory  over  it. 

The  reply,  "  It  is  written,  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God,"  is  the  precise  counterpart  and  repul- 
sion of  the  perverting  suggestion  of  Satan.  "  Men  do 
not  need  that  to  be  strengthened  in  them  which  is 
already  too  strong.  Not  sdver  and  gold,  nor  wine 
and  oil,  nor  cities  and  kingdoms  great  in  riches,  will 
raise  my  brethren  to  a  higher  manhood.  My  new 
food  they  need,  but  that  food  is  spirit-life.  The  word 
of  love,  the  word  of  mercy,  the  word  of  justice  juid 
holiness,  issuing  from  God,  —  on  these  the  inner  life 
of  man  must  feed." 

Was  not  this  single  temptation  a  glass  in  which 
he  saw  the  whole  throng  of  temptations  that  would 
meet  him  at  every  turn,  namely,  of  absolute  power 
used  for  immediate  and  personal  convenience?  We 
do  not  enough  consider  what  a  pci^petaal  self-denial 
would  be  required  to  carry  onmipotence,  unused  and 
powerless,  amidst  the  urgent  requirements  of  a  life 
vehemently  pressed  with  motives  of  self-indulgence 
in  its  myriad  minor  forms. 
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The  vision  passed;  but  anotiior  rose  in  its  place. 
Since  he  vvouhl  not  employ  physical  power  for  physical 
results,  since  men  were  not  to  be  led  through  their 
physical  wants,  but  through  their  spiritual  nature, 
Jesus  was  next  solicited  to  let  the  spirit  of  admi- 
ration and  praise  be  the  genius  of  the  new  move- 
ment. And  now  the  vision  took  form.  There  stood 
the  Temple,  and  from  the  peak  of  the  roof  on  the 
court  of  Solomon,  the  plunge  downward,  over  the 
cliff,  to  the  deep  valley  below,  was  fearfid.  But  won- 
derful indeed  would  it  be  if  one  casting  himself  down 
thither,  in  the  sight  of  priests  and  people,  should  be 
buoyed  up  by  invisible  hands,  and,  bird-like,  move 
through  the  air  unharmed. 

''  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down  from 
hence ;  for  it  is  written, 

He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee ; 

And  in  their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up, 

Lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone." 

This  symbol,  as  a  trial  scene,  contains  not  only  an 
appeal  to  the  love  of  praise  in  Jesus,  but  an  appeal 
to  the  principle  of  admiration  in  the  multitude.  If 
he  would  have  a  prosperous  following  and  an  easy  vic- 
tory over  the  world,  let  him  become  the  master  of 
marvels.  Let  him  show  men  that  a  Divinity  was 
among  them,  not  by  the  inspiration  of  a  higher  life 
in  their  souls,  but  by  such  a  use  of  Divine  power  as 
sliould  captivate  the  fancy  of  all  who  saw  the  won- 
ders of  skill,  of  beauty,  of  power  and  daring,  which  he 
should  show.  Still  more,  let  him  employ  his  Divine 
power  to  shield  his  heart  from  the  contempt  of  in- 
feriors who  were  outwardly  to  be  his  masters.      He 

was  to  be  a  servant,  when  he  knew  that  he  vvas  Lord  ; 
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ho  wa.s  to  have  not  where  to  Lay  his  head,  —  ])irfls 
and  foxes  having  more  rights  than  he.  He  was  to  he 
surrounded  with  spies,  and  pointed  ut  as  a  Jew  with- 
out love  of  country,  as  conniving  with  Rome  and 
undermining  the  Temple.  In  every  way,  his  outward 
inferiority  was  to  be  sharply  brought  home  to  him, 
and  that  instinctive  desire  of  all  right  souls,  to  be 
held  in  esteem,  was  to  be  painfully  excited.  One 
flash  of  his  will,  and  scoffs  would  become  hosannas. 
Let  him  employ  Divine  power  for  the  production  of 
pleasure  and  surprise  and  brilliant  applause,  and  men 
would  honor  him,  and  save  him  from  that  under- 
valuing contempt  which  the  spirit  of  the  Temple  (on 
which  in  vision  he  stood)  was  yet  erelong  to  pour 
upon  him. 

In  a  parallel  way,  the  apparition  from  the  mountain- 
top,  of  all  the  glory  of  the  nations,  as  a  literal  fact 
was  impossible  except  by  a  miracle.  And  though  a 
miracle  is  a  fact  wholly  within  the  bounds  of  reason, 
yet  we  are  not  needlessly  to  convert  common  events 
into  miracles.  There  is  no  such  mountain,  nor  on  a 
round  globe  can  be.  Besides,  as  a  direct  persuasion 
to  worship  Satan,  it  would  be  worse  than  feeble,  it 
would  be  puerile.  Far  otherwise  would  it  seem  in 
a  prophetic  vision,  where,  as  a  symbol,  it  was  to  the 
real  truth  what  letters  and  sentences  are  to  the  mean- 
ing which  they  express.  The  impression  produced 
outruns  the  natural  force  of  the  symbol. 

There  was  a  tremendous  temptation  to  exliibit  be- 
fore men  his  real  place  and  authority;  to  appear  as 
great  as  he  really  was ;  to  so  use  his  energies  that  men 
should  admit  him  to  be  greater  than  generals,  higher 
than  kings,  more  glorious  than  Temple  or  Palace.      In 
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tliJit  mountain  vision  he  saw  the  line  of  temptations 
which  would  beat  in  upon  the  principle  of  self-esteem, 
that  source  and  fountain  of  ambition  among  men.  In 
all  three  of  these  final  outbursts  we  see  a  prophetic 
representation  of  temptations  addressed  to  his  public 
and  ministerial  course.  They  related  to  that  mat- 
ter of  transcendent  importance,  the  carriage  and  uses 
of  absolute  power.  He  was  in  danger  of  breaking 
through  the  part  which  he  had  undertaken.  He  must 
keep  the  level  of  humanity,  not  in  moral  character 
alone,  but  in  the  whole  handling  of  his  Divinity.  Men 
have  argued  that  Christ  did  noi.  manifest  Divine 
power;  forgetting  that  it  was  to  lay  aside  his  govern- 
ing power,  and  to  humble  himself  as  a  man,  that  he 
came  into  the  world.  With  men,  the  difficulty  is  to 
rise  into  CTiinence.  With  Jesus,  the  very  reverse  was 
true.  To  keep  upon  the  level  of  humanity  was  his 
task,  and  to  rise  into  a  common  and  familiar  use  of 
absolute  power  was  his  danger. 

This  view  is  not  exhaustively  satisfactory.  No  view 
is.  Whichever  theory  one  takes  in  explaining  the 
Temptation,  he  must  take  it  with  its  painful  perplex- 
ities. That  which  is  important  to  any  proper  con- 
sideration of  the  obscure  sublimity  of  this  mystery 
is,  that  it  shall  be  a  temptation  of  the  Devil  as  an 
actual  personal  spirit;  that  it  shall  be  a  real  temp- 
tation, or  one  that  put  the  faculties  of  Christ's  soul 
to  task,  and  required  a  resistance  of  his  whole  nature, 
as  other  temptations  do  of  human  nature.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  we  have  regarded  the  Temptation 
as  of  two  parts  or  series,  —  the  first,  a  personal  and 
private  conflict  running  through  forty  solitary  days 
of  fasting  in  the  wilderness;  and  the  second,  a  min- 
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isfiM'iiil    Irisil,   roprcsciitcd    by    ilio   Myiiiholism    of  tlic 
l)i't'ii(l,  ill*'  'l\Mn|)l(«,  iiud   tlio  iii<)iintain-t<)|). 

It  is  not  bi'CJMiso  wo  tliiiik  ilic!  liicnil  liislory  open 
(o  inniiy  of  tlie  objections  ur<jj(Ml  ibnt  we  prdiT  \\\v. 
Ihoory  of  ji  symbobc  vision.  Tbo  (liHiciill.y  soinctiincs 
}ill(\ii;(Ml,  tluii  (Ijo  Soripluiv  iiiirnitive  (ilollu's  Salaii 
wilb  lr;ms('iMi(kMit  |)owt'r,  is  not,  n.  valid  objection, 
nnless  liie  wliole  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  on  tliis 
]H)int  be  liilse  and  niisU'iidin}z;.  He  is  a.  prince  of 
])ower.  Neither  is  it  an  objection  tliat  (yhrist  seemed 
to  submit  to  liis  dictation.  For  .lesus  IkuI  Innnbled 
himself;  ho  had  pnt  himself  under  the  dominion  of 
natural  law,  of  civil  rulers,  of  ecclesiastical  re(juire- 
ments;  and  Avhy  should  we  hesitate  to  accept  this 
experience  of  the  domineering  arm  of  the  Tempter? 

Nor  should  wo  hesitate,  if  they  were  all,  at  the 
feeble  (piestions,  "  How  could  he  be  conveyed  to  the 
Temple's  sunnnit?"  and,  '"How  Avould  it  be  possi- 
ble from  any  nu)nntain-top  to  sec  the  whole  world, 
or  any  considerable  part  of  it?"  If  the  tem])tation 
in  such  a  literal  manner  was  needful  and  ai)i)ropri- 
ate,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  there  was  miraculous 
power  to  produce  its  conditions. 

But  we  disincline  to  the  literal  because  it  renders 
Satan  a  Avrotched,  puerile  creature,  shallow,  llippant, 
and  contemptible.  It  makes  it  impossible  that  Christ 
should  have  been  tempted.  8uch  bald  suggestions 
would  scarcely  have  power  to  move  a  child.  They 
would  be  to  Christ  what  a  fool's  bauble  would  be 
to  a  statesman  like  Cecil,  what  a  court  jester's  frib- 
bles would  have  been  to  Bacon  or  to  Sully.  The 
very  possibility  of  tempting  such  a  one  as  Jesus  re- 
quires that  Satan  shoidd  be   a  person  of  some  gran- 
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(l«'ur  of  natun;,  ono  wIiohc^  Mii^'f^'cvMiioriH  hIiouM  indiratx! 
a  kn()vvl(Ml}i;(;  of  IIk^  spriiif^H  of  ilu;  Iminim  liiijiri,  and 
.soiuo  wisdom  in  acting  n|H)ii  llictn. 

'V\\v  prac.iical  h(;n<dit  of  iliiH  rnyHicriouH  and  ohHourc 
niissag*^  in  ilui  lif<!  of  Josuh  doc^s  not,  depend  upon 
our  ability  to  redu<!((  it  by  analysis  lo  some  (!(|uiv- 
alent  in  liuman  exp(!ri(!ne(!.  It  is  <!nougli  that  tin; 
fact  stands  .'lear,  lliat  he  who  was  henoelorth  to  he 
\\w  s[)intual  leader  of  the  nujc  came  to  his  power 
among  men  by  means  of  trial  and  suflering.  Tin; 
experience  of  loneliness,  of  hunger,  and  of  wcjariness 
Ibr  forty  days,  of  inward  strife  against  selfishness, 
))ride,  and  the  glittering  falsiti<!S  of  vanity,  brought 
him  into  sympathy  witii  the  trials  through  which  must 
pass  every  man  who  seeks  to  rise  out  of  animal  con- 
ditions into  a  true  manhood.  Suderlng  has  slain  myr- 
iads ;  yet,  of  all  who  h.'ive  readied  a  true  moral  great- 
ness, not  one  but  has  been  nourished  hy  suflering. 
Perfection  and  suHering  seem,  in  this  sphere,  insep- 
arably joined  as  ofTect  and  cause. 

Here  too,  in  this  strange  retirement,  we  })ehold  the 
New  Man  refusing  the  inferior  weapons  of  common 
sccuhir  life,  determined  to  conquer  by  "  things  that 
arc  not,"  by  the  "  invincible  might  of  weakness,"  by 
the  uplifting  force  of  humiUty,  by  the  secret  energy 
of  disinterested  love,  and  by  that  sublime  insight, 
Faith,  not  altogether  unknown  before,  but  which 
thereafter  was  to  become  the  great  spiritual  force  of 
history. 
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CIIAPTPMl   VII. 

JESUS,  HIS  PKUSONAL  APrEAUANCE. 

No  man  will  ever  siu'ceod  in  so  roproducMnp^  an  a^e 
lontjf  past  tliat  it  shall  socni  to  the  beholder  as  it  did 
to  those  who  lived  in  it.  Kven  it'  one  is  in  possession 
of  all  the  I'aets,  and  has  skill  to  draw  a  perfect  j)icture, 
he  cannot  prevent  our  lookin<jj  upon  a  past  age  with 
modern  eyes,  and  with  feelings  and  associations  that 
will  put  into  the  picture  the  coloring  of  our  own  time. 
IJut  we  can  a^Miroach  the  times  and  spirit  of  lloman 
life,  or  of  lif  Athens  in  the  days  of  Socrates,  far 
more  readily  .uui  easily  than  we  can  the  Jewish  life 
in  the  time  of  Christ.  lie  was  of  the  Shemitic  race  ; 
we  are  of  the  Japhetic.  The  orderliness  of  our 
thought,  the  regulated  perceptions,  the  logical  ar- 
rangements, the  rigorous  subordination  of  feeling  to 
volition,  the  supremacy  of  reason  over  sentiment  and 
imagination,  which  characterize  our  day,  make  it  al- 
most impossible  for  us  to  be  in  full  sympathy  with 
])eople  who  had  little  genius  for  abstractions,  and  whose 
thought  moved  in  such  association  with  feeling  and 
imagination  that  to  the  methodical  man  of  the  West 
much  of  Oriental  literature  which  is  most  esteemed  in 
its  home  seems  like  a  glittering  dream  or  a  gorgeous 
fantasy. 

But  the  attempt  to  reproduce  the  person  and  mind 
of  Jesus,  aside  from  the  transcendent  elevation  of  the 
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Huhjcct,  inceiH  with  a  HoriouH  obMtaclu  in  our  imcon- 
Hcioiis  j)r(!(;()n(!ei)tlons.  We  cannot  hoo  him  in  (jialiloe, 
nor  in  .TucUimi,  juhI  as  ho  was.  Wv  h)ok  back  u[)on 
him  through  a  hluzc  of  hght.  The  utmost  can^  will 
not  wholly  prevent  our  heholdin^^  JesuH  thronj^h  the 
medium  of  Huhse(|uent  history.  It  is  not  the  .Ichuh 
who  Huilered  in  ['.destine  that  we  heboid,  but  the  (Jlirist 
lliat  has  since  filled  the  world  with  his  name.  It  is 
dillicult  to  put  back  into  tlu;  simple  mechanic  citizen 
iiim  wiiom  a<^es  have  exalted  to  Divinity.  Even 
if  we  (tould  strain  out  the  color  of  history,  we  could 
not  stoj)  the  beatin<^s  of  the  heart,  nor  disenchant  the 
imagination,  nor  forget  those  |)ersonaI  struggles  and 
deep  experiences  which  have  comiected  our  lives  in 
so  strange  a  manner  with  his.  We  cannot  lay  aside 
our  i'aith  like  a  garment,  nor  change  at  will  our 
yearning  and  afl'ection  for  Clirist,  so  as  not  to  see 
him  in  the  light  of  our  own  hearts.  His  very  name 
is  a  love-name,  and  kindles  in  tender  and  grateful 
natures  a  kind  of  poetry  of  feeling.  As  at  evening 
we  see  the  sun  through  an  atmosphere  which  the  sun 
itself  has  filled  with  vapor,  and  by  which  its  color 
and  dimensions  are  changed  to  the  eye,  so  we  see 
in  Jesus  the  qualities  which  he  has  inspired  in  us. 

Such  a  state  of  mind  inclines  one  to  devotion, 
rather  than  to  philosophical  accuracy.  The  exalted 
idea  wliich  we  hold  of  Jesus,  and  our  implicit  and  rev- 
erential view  of  his  Divinity,  still  tend,  as  they  have 
tended  hitherto,  to  give  an  ideal  color  to  his  person 
and  to  his  actual  appearance  among  men  in  the  times 
in  which  he  lived.  It  is  unconsciously  assumed  that 
the  inw%'ird  Divinity  manifested  itself  in  his  form  and 
mien.     We  see  him  in  imagination,  not  as  they  saw 
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him  who  companied  with  him  from  the  hcginninp^,  but 
under  the  dazzling  reflection  of  two  thousand  years  oi' 
adoration.  To  men  of  his  own  times  he  was  simply  a 
citizen.  lie  came  to  earth  to  be  a  man,  and  succeeded 
so  perfectly  that  he  seemed  to  his  own  age  and  to  his 
followers  to  be  only  a  man.  That  lie  was  remarkal)le 
for  parity  and  for  power  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  that 
he  was  a  great  prophet,  and  lived  in  the  enjoyment 
of  peculiar  favor  with  God,  and  in  the  exercise  of  pre- 
rogatives not  vouchsafed  to  mere  men,  was  fully  ad- 
mitted ;  but  until  after  his  resurrection,  none  even  of 
his  disciples,  and  still  less  any  in  the  circle  beyond, 
seem  to  have  held  that  view  of  his  person  which 
we  are  prone  to  form  when  in  imagination  we  go 
back  to  Palestine,  carrying  with  us  the  ideas,  the 
pictures,  the  worship,  which  long  years  of  training- 
have  bred  in  us. 

There  is  one  conversation  recorded  which  bears 
directly  on  this  very  point,  namely,  the  impression 
which  Jesus  made  upon  his  own  time  and  country- 
men. It  was  near  the  end  of  his  first  year  of  min- 
istry. He  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  CiDsarea  Phi- 
lippi,  north  of  Galilee,  where  he  had  been  engaged 
in  wayside  prayer  with  his  disciples.  By  coml)ining 
the  narratives  in  the  synoptic  Gospels  we  have  the 
following  striking  conversation. 

"Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  Man,  am?" 

And  the  disciples  answered  and  said :  "  Some  say 
that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist ;  but  some  say  Elijah, 
and  others  say  Jeremiah,  or  that  one  of  the  old  proph- 
ets is  risen  again." 

And  Jesus  saith  unto  them :  "  But  whom  say  ye 
that  I  am?" 
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Simon  Peter  answered  and  said  inito  him :  '•  Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  8(;n  of  the  living  God." 

This,  it  is  true,  is  an  explicit  avowal  of  the  speak- 
er's belief  that  Jesns  was  the  Messiah.  But  how  im- 
perfect the  reigning  expectation  of  even  the  most 
intelligent  Jews  must  have  been,  in  regard  to  that 
long-expected  personage,  need  not  be  set  forth.  Tliat 
the  disciples  tiiemselves  had  but  the  most  vague 
and  unsatisfying  notion  is  shown,  not  alone  by 
their  whole  career  until  after  the  Lord's  ascension, 
but  by  the  instruction  which  Jesus  proceeded  to 
give  them  in  innnediate  connection  with  this  c(m- 
versation.  He  began  to  make  known  to  them  wiiat 
should  befall  him  at  Jerusalem,  his  sulferings,  his 
death  and  resurrection ;  whereat  Peter  rebuked  liim, 
and  was  iinnself  reproved  for  the  un  worthiness  of  his 
conceptions. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  determine  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  Jesus.  Some  ideas  of  his  bear- 
ing, and  many  of  his  habits,  may  be  gathered  from 
incidental  elements  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  But  to 
his  form,  his  height,  the  character  of  his  face,  or  of 
any  single  feature  of  it,  there  is  not  the  slightest  al- 
lusion. Had  Jesus  lived  in  Greece,  we  should  have 
had  a  very  close  portraiture  of  his  person  and  coiuite- 
nance.  Of  the  great  men  of  Greece  —  of  Socrates,  ol' 
Denu)sthenes,  of  Pericles,  and  of  many  others  —  we 
have  more  or  less  accurate  details  of  personal  Mpi)ear- 
ance.  Coins  and  statues  reveal  the  features  of  the 
Roman  contem])oraries  of  Jesus;  but  of  Iliiu,  the  one 
historic  personage  of  whose  form  and  face  the  whole 
world  most  desires  some  knowledge,  there  is  not  a 
trace  or  a  hint.     The   disciples  were  neither  literary 
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nor  iirlistio  uumi.  It  is  ('.-uhiriil  wlicllier  llu*  fi;«'niiiM 
of  Ilu»  raci*  lo  wliicli  tlicv  liolotiLjcd  ever  inclined 
lIuMM   lt>  jxTsonnl  descriptions  or  dclinciilions. 

The  ndiuion  and  (lu»  |)iilrioiisn»  of  llie  (Jreok  inciled 
iiini  (o  lill  liis  temples  willi  statnes  of  gods,  and  witli 
the  busts  of  h(M'o«'s  and  ol'  patriots.  The  ({reek  artist 
was  scrnpuU)usly  trained  to  the  study  of  tlie  hninan 
lorni.  witli  special  rel"erenc(»  to  its  representation  in 
art.  Hilt  the  ,h'w  was  lorhidden  to  niaUe  any  inia|!;e 
or  likeness  or  symhol  ol'  Divinity.  'I^lie  prohibition, 
thouiih  i>riniarilv  conlined  to  l>eit\'.  conld  not  hot 
aiVeet  the  whole  education  in  art;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
|>risini!:  thai  there  was  no  .fewish  art, —  that  paintini;'s 
and  statues  were  indvuown,  —  that  Soh)nn)irs  Temple 
was  the  single  specinuMi  of  pure  .lewish  architecture 
oi'  which  tlnMv  is  any  history.  Prohahly  even  that 
was  PhaMiician,  or,  as  some  thiidv,  IVrsiau. 

\\\\\  when  men  have  not  formed  the  h;)1)it  of  rep- 
resent inu;  external  thini»s  from  an  artistic  point,  of 
view,  they  do  not  »>hserve  them  closely.  We  cannot, 
therelore.  wonder  that  there  is  nothimi;  which  was  at 
any  time  said  by  the  conunon  peo|)Us  or  by  their 
teachers  and  rultMs.  and  that  nothinui;  fell  out  upon 
his  trial,  among  Koman.  speci  iors,  and  nothing;  in  the 
siibse(|nent  hist«)rv,  which  throws  a  ray  of  light  U[)on 
the  personal  appearance  of  .lesus  of  Nazareth. 

We  know  not  whether  ho  was  of  moderate  iieiglit 
or  tall,  whether  his  hair  was  dark  or  lis>ht,  whether 
his  eyes  were  blue,  or  gray,  or  piercing  black.  We 
have  nt)  hint  of  mouth  or  brow,  of  jiosture,  gesture, 
or  ot'  those  personal  peculiarities  which  give  to  every 
man  his  individual  look.  All  is  blank,  although  four 
separate   accounts   of  him  were  w^ritten  within   fifty 
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yvm-H  of  lii.M  (')irilily  life.  \\v  in  fo  m  u,  pciKonjil 
power  vviMionI,  n,  lorm,  ii.  wiuh'  of  wonder  willioiit  por- 
Iraitiire.  Il,  in  jriic!  iJial,  lliere  ih  n,  eonvi^nfiorinl  liejul 
of  (Jlirisi,  wlii<'li  liiiH  eoirM^  down  fo  n.s  tliroufli  IIk; 
.s('Iio())h  of  iirl,  hilt  if,  i,s  of  no  dire('l,  liisforie   vjiliie. 

The  early  FiilheiH  wer<'  divided  in  opinion,  whether 
our  Lord  lin.d  Ihjil,  dignily  .'ind  h<s'i,ii(y  whi(;h  heeiiinc! 
so  exiillcd  j(,  person,  or  whether  h(!  wan  iineorrn^iy 
!ind  in,signi(i('.iinl,  in  jippearurKU!.  IJolh  views  !ipp(!.'il(!d 
lo  lh(!  prop]ie(!ieH  of  Um;  Old  TesfMinenl,  resi»e(^iin«- 
llK!  Messiah:  "'I'hoii  a,rl,  fairer  (han  <he  children  of 
men;  giJKU!  is  |)oiired  info  fhy  lips;  therefore  (iod 
hafh  hh'ssed  thee  forever,  (lird  thy  swoid  iiprui  fhy 
I  high,  ()  most  Mighty,  wifJi  fJiy  glory  and  fhy  ma- 
jcsfy."     (Psalm  xlv.  2,  .'}.) 

On  the  otJi(;r  iiand  :  "Who  liath  h<di(!V(!d  our  re- 
port? And  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  nivealed  ? 
IA»r  he  ,siia,ll  grow  np  hefon;  him  as  a,  fciiider  plant, 
and  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground;  ho  hafJi  no  form 
nor  eoineiin(!Ss;  and  when  we  shall  s(!e  him,  tlK^re  is 
no  heaufy  tiiat  we  should  desire  him."  (Isaiah  liii 
I,  ti.) 

As  men  adhered  fo  the  one  or  tin;  other  of  these 
and  like  pa,ssag(!s,  tliey  formed  tlieir  fheory  of  Christ's 
personal  appearance.  During  tin;  persecutions  of  the 
se(!ond  and  third  centuries,  the  f)oor  and  despisftd 
Christian  foimd  it  j)leasant  to  h(!liev(;  that  his  Master 
was,  tliough  very  God,  yet  as  insignificant  outwardly, 
and  as  wrot(died,  as  the  most  vulgar  of  his  (]isciples. 
But  when  Christianity  },egan  to  triumj)!!,  and  to 
hold  the  sceptre  of  government,  it  was  xcsy  natural 
that  its  votaries  should  desire  to  give  to  its  founder 
a  more   regal  aspect.     .St.  Jerome  inveighed  against 
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jIm>  ci'ivlicr  view.  «M»nl(Mi(linu;  llinl,  luid  our  Tjonl  nol 
CMrriod  n  Inilv  Divino  roimlriuiiico,  liis  (liscipIrM  \vonl<l 
not  so  iinplicillv  liiiM<  olx'vnl  mikI  followrd  liiiii  nl  his 
lirsl  «';ill.  Il  Wiis  nol  \\\\\  prohiihlv,  IVoiii  llio  lt('<i,in- 
uinL>:  of  (he  loiirlli  «'(>nt>irv  \\\\\l  llio  (hmoiiM  Irdcr 
NVMs  IoivcmI.  purportinu;  ((v  luivc  Ixmmi  \vriH«>ii  l»v 
ruhliiis  lii'nlulns,  ii  IViiMuI  oT  Piliilr.  nnd  w  coiili'in- 
poi'jny  of  .1«»sns.  of  which  wr  .shiill  soon  spcjik. 

Porlniils  of  ('hiis(.  h('!j,i»n  lo  iij»j)«'!ir  jihoiil.  (he  smnc 
(iiuc.  o;u'h  OHO  Imvinjj;  ji  K>!j,'(M1(I  which  CMnicd  il  hiick 
lo  (he  oriii"in;d;  iuid  l)V  <lio  sixlh  ccninrv  «'vcrv  prin- 
cipal cilv  and  Christ lan  connnnnily  had  sonic  inia<i;c, 
]>ic(ur(\  caint>o.  «)r  other  rcprtvscnialion  of  Chiist.  of 
whicli  hardly  any  two  wcr(»  ahkc.  Tht*  ahsnrdity 
l)ct;nnc  so  ollcnsivc  thai.  Ihc  Seventh  (Jeneral  (-onn- 
«'il.  Iudd  in  (\>nslanlinople  in  7^)1,  condennied  all  pic- 
Inivs  wha(so(»v«M*  which  pretended  lo  have  come 
direct   iVoni  Christ,  or   his  Apostles.' 

Snch  a  h'tter  as  .ho  fictilions  epistle  of  Pnhlins 
liCntnlus,  had  «)ne  heiMi  wrill«>n  hy  a.  (Jri^ek  or 
lu>nian  conteniptnarv  of  the  rA)rd,  wonid  he  ol"  nn- 
speakahle  interest.  Hnl,  asid(»  IVoni  the  rare  h(>anlv 
ot'  its  description,  this  fanions  letter  is  of  interest 
only  as  showing'  what  were  the  received  opinions  of 
Christians  in  the  lonrlh  eentnry  respect  ins;'  onr  liord's 
personal  appearance.     We  append  the  letler.'^ 

'  An  oxt'ollont  suiuiuary  ot'lho  history  of  tho  idciis  coiiconiiiifj;  otir  I/onl's 
nppoaraufi'  may  bo  t'ouml  in  the  Inlrodiiflion  to  tlio  lirsl.  volunio  of  (lio 
./,//('  of  our  I.oril  (?>•  <  .n  )»/)/(V(V(/  /;i  M'oc/.s"  of'  Art,  &c.,  &c.,  hcirun  l)y  Mrs. 
Jamcs*in,  and  oontinnod  l>y  Lady  I'^astlako. 

*  "  In  this  tinio  appoaivd  a  man.  who  livos  till  now,  —  a  man  endowed  with 
pivat  powers.  Men  call  him  a  jireat  prophet ;  his  own  diseiples  term  him 
the  Son  of  God.  His  nan»e  is  Jesns  Christ,  lie  restores  the  dead  to  life, 
and  ou'vs  the  sick  of  all  manner  of  diseases. 

"  Tins  man  is  of  noble  and  well-proportioned  stature,  with  a  fuoo  I'uU  ol' 
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liiiil,  ol' hiH  mi«'n,  und  )ill.li<»iiw|||  Ihc  iic(.r!i(ivr  <'vi(l<'M('<:  is 
Hironpi;  Ihiil,  (Imtc  wmh  iiol.fiitifi;  t'ciiiiirkiihh'  in  liin  ((xin- 
t('iiKiii*<>  on  ordiiiiiiy  (x^ciisiotiH,  \\,  Ih  not.  iin|if'ol).'il>|c 
lliiil.  IiIh  diM<'i|>l('H,  )i,H  llicy  (•v«'iywli(it(!  ntirnilcd  lie- 
|»i'in(^i|nil  rvcnlM  of  IiIh  lili;,  would  he  in(|irM<'d  of  ;i,' 
(o  I  heir  MjiHtcr'H  lookn.  Nor  in  il,  unlikely  tluil.  Iln-y 
(■('(Niiird  vvliJil.  iln-y  coidd  of  his  ('(Mndctiiinco,  (or  IIm- 
;ji,'i'niili(!iiliori  of  n.  (inrioHil.y  inspired  l>y  love  nrid  r«'v<r- 
rncc  'riic  jcl.lcr  of  I'nhlinM  Lcnl.nlnH  niiiy  llMrclon' 
he  HnpposcMJ  lo  give  )i.  (dejir  view  of  I  Ik;  conntcn.'irifc 
wiiir.ji  nri  IdmI  nJrcjidy  jido|)l,<'d,  mid  wliicfi  iiftervvjird 
Norvcd  virlnniiy  iih  Um;  lype  of  nil  IIk;  licnrls  oC  ^'lir inf, 
l>y  Ihc  [r\v,\i  ItitJiiin  in.'iHl.crM,  }ind  by  jdtnosi,  nil  niod- 
crii  Jirlisls.  It  in  nol,  n  liM.h;  r('nifirk!d>l(!  tlinf,  lliiH 
(ypiciiJ  li(')i(i  of  ('lii'isi,  is  not,  ii,  . Jewish  h(!!iri.  Tho 
lir,M|,  poriinilM  of  OIu-'hI,  were  innch;  hy  (iniek  jirtiHtH, 
in  \\\v.  de<:;(;)i('niie  djiy.M  of  {\rvr'\',i\\  \\v\.  They  eoidd 
hnrdly  htdp  hrin^^in^  nnconHcioiiHly  to  ilKiir  work    lh<! 

kiiidiM'SM  iiiid  y<'i  finniicHH,  h'»  lliiit  llif  l)cliolfl(^rH  hotli  l(»v<'  liirri  siri'l  fljir 
liitn.  His  liiiir  in  tln'.  color  of  wiiic,  and  ('oldcii  iil,  (lie  loot,,  Ktr;ii<^hl,  und 
willioiit.  Iiislri',  -  liiif,  Iroiii  the  Icvid  of  (lie,  ciirH  riirlin^  ;iiid  {.dos-y,  ;iii(|  di- 
vided dowK  llic  r'cnt.n'  idler  llie  (iiKliioii  of  tlm  Nsiziiri'iicM  (\.  <■.  Sa/miiU-). 
Hi.s  liirrliciid  in  (^vcii  iiiid  hiiiooIIi,  Iii.s  (iwc!  without,  hIcrniMli,  ;uid  rrilinrKcd 
\>y  il  l('iii|M'i'cd  lilooiii.  Ilin  »oiiiilcri!iri(u;  irif^cni'oiiH  jirid  kind.  Nos<:  and 
inoiilli  arc,  in  no  wiiy  liinlly.  IFis  hcjird  is  fiiil,  of  tin-  Hiutic  cf^lor  an  liirt  liair, 
iind  (iirkcil  in  lliriu;  liin  cycK  lilia?,  iind  extremely  hriliiiirit. 

"  In  reproof  iiiid  rehiike  lie  is  forniididde, ;  in  e.xliortiilion  iind  tejifliin^', 
(^(UilJe  iind  iuniidile.  of  fotiifue.  i\one,  Iiav(!  Hceri  liifii  to  liui^^li ;  liiit  iriJuiy, 
on  llie  contriiry,  to  wee|).  His  perHon  i.n  t;dl ;  lii-"  hands  hciiiiiirul  and 
HtriM^ht,.  In  Kpciikinf^  lie  is  deiiheriile,  and  f^nive,  and  little  given  to  ](>- 
(jiiiK'ily.     In  hciinty  8iirpiis<Hiii<f  most,  men." 

Tlmre,  JH  iinolher  description  of  Jchus  found  in  thf  writinj.'s  of  St..  Jolin  of 
DiuiiiificuH,  who  livtid  in  lh(!  eighth  century,  and  which  is  taken,  without'  doubt, 
frrmi  ciirlier  writers.  lie  siiys  that  "Jesus  was  of  stately  growth,  with  eye- 
!)r()W8  that  joini^d  together,  beautiful  eyes,  curly  hair,  in  the  prune  of  life, 
with  bliick  beard,  and  with  a  yellow  complexion  and  long  fingers  like  his 
mother." 
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iVoIinjrs  i\\u\  ido.'is  iiispii'tMl  by  1Im»  Hplrudid  r(>niTM(Mi- 
(nlioiiM  wliirl)  liixl  Immmi  tninh'.  by  (In*  ihmiowihmI  iir- 
lisls  of  (luMi*  counhv.  of  1Im»  (ijrnios  nnil  Im«m<Ih  of  llic 
tuytliolouic  (l(Mli«'s.  iitid  ospcriiilly  of  /«mih, —  to  llinn 
nol  only  (lio  rliiof  of  gods,  lull  ilio  liif!;li('Hl.  nMilizii- 
tion  oT  niajosiy   :ii)d   niilluuily. 

Hut  now  is  (o  Ik»  ,m«mmi  IIu'  niodilying  inllucncc  «)!' 
iho  ClnistiMn  i«K»jiM  in  scspiMM.  lo  llio  (<X|»r(\Msion  ol" 
Divinily.  'Tin*  (Mirisliiin  nrliMls  nil  nllcniplvd  lo  cx- 
pr«»ss  in  onr  iionl'.s  Imoo  ji  loclinu;  of  .spirilnni  (dovii- 
tion  jind  ol"  .syni|>!illiy.  which  wmh  wholly  nnknown 
lo  cl.issic  (Jivciiin  nrl.  Allhon}i;h  1Imm'(»  is  in  th(»  (Mirly 
hauls  of  Chrisl.  Iho  Conn  of  a  (iro(»k  i(h»!d  philoso- 
pher's faco.  ov  of  a  ^'(mI's,  jh(»  sonlinuMiJ.  which  il.  cx- 
prosst»s  nMnovtvs  il.  iVoni  llu»  spluM'o  of  (irh'Iv  ideas. 

v^lili  less  is  llu>  hisloiic  arl-luNul  (»!'  Christ  of  (h(» 
Konian  typ»v  Tho  ronnd  Konian  hoad,  th(»  hard  lines 
oC  [\\Vi\  iho  harsh  iMUM'ii;y  oi"  (>xpr(*ssion,  form  a.  strik- 
ing oonlrast  with  (ho  gonllo,  lhoni!;h(lnl,  synipatlu'lie 
I'ounhMianeo  which  oonios  down  to  us  iVoni  (he  fonrlh 
conlnrv.  As  Christ  spirilnaliy  nnilod  in  himself  all 
nnlionalilies.  so  in  art  his  head  has  a,  certain  nni- 
versalily.  All  races  lind  in  it  sonielhinp;  of  their  race 
tea  lures.  The  head  of  (Christ,  as  it  conies  to  us  from 
the  iireat  Italian  masters,  is  to  art  what  the  iieart  of 
Christ  has  been  to  the  human  race. 

Uut  lunv  nnsatisfvinii;  is  all  art,  even  in  its  noblest 
achieveinents.  when  by  the  presentation  of  a,  hunum 
taee  it  undertakes  to  meet  the  conceptions  which  wo 
have  of  the  i^lorv  of  Divinity!  When  art  sets  itself 
to  represent  a  Divine  face  in  Christ,  it  aims  not  only 
at  that  which  is  intrinsically  impossible,  but  at  an 
unhistorical    fact.      It   was    not   to   show   his   royalty 
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(lini  (!liriH(>  ciiitic  iiilo  tlic  world,  lie  took  upon  liiiii- 
Hi'W  the  fonii.of  it  triiii).  Il<>  looked  Idu*  )i.  riinii.  lie 
liv(Ml  niid  jM'Icd  iim  ji.  iiiiiii.  TIm*  v«'ry  rnirjKdt'H  wliicli 
li<»  wnniji;lil,  Horvcd  |,o  hI»ow,  l»y  rontniHl.,  tlK-  |)ioloiiiid 
iij^rccinciil.  of  liin  ^ciM'nil  IdW  with  tin-  ^rcuf,  low<'r 
rcnliii   ol'  iintiii'c   into   vvliirli    Ik;   find   dcsccndtMJ. 

'IMi<<  nitt'niptr  to  kindle  liin  liMtc  to  hucIi  ctlicrciii 
glow  tlidt.  it,  hIuiII  s<M'iti  lost,  in  litj^lit,  inuHt,  curry  the 
nrliHl,  nwiiy  IVoin  tlio  diHtinct.iv*^  i'nvl  of  tlio  life  of 
J(!HUM.  lie  wiiM  not,  (I.  irnui  Ht.rivinj^  to  rise  to  the 
Deity.  He  wuh  (lod  in  tlu!  IIuhIi,  Keekinir  t,o  restniiri 
Ihh  Divinity  within  Hnch  houndH  jih  shoidfl  iflent.ify 
him  with  Ihh  hrethren,  iind  k(!<^j>  fiirn  withirj  the  r;iri^^(! 
of  I  heir  persorml  Myinpfithy. 

No  one  view  of  the  Jiejid  of  .I«'HUM  c.'iri  HJiti^fy  tli(; 
desin'M  ol'  a.  devout.  Hp(!(!t,ntor.  It,  in  irripos.sihle  for 
Jilt,  to  coinhiiH'  injiJeHty  jiimI  nKM-kruisH,  Hii/rerinij^  Jirid 
joy,  indi^njit.ion  jind  lov(%  Ht,(!nin(!HH  Jirid  tfuiderno.sM, 
grici'  and  iriiiniph,  in  tin;  hhuw.  Wioc  ni,  one.  tirrK;. 
Yet.  Honn;  Mpecijil  reprcKCfntationH  may  come  mneli 
iieiirer  to  H.'iiisrying  iih  than  ot.h(!r,M.  The  ('liriHt,  <>i' 
Mi(;liael  Aiigelo,  in  hin  ninowncid  pictiin;  of  the  l/,tHi 
.Indgment,,  \h  rcpiilHivf;.  Tho  head  and  faco  of  (jhrint, 
by  Lt'on.'inio  da.  Vinoi,  in  iho  Lnst  Supp(!r,  c^vf^n  in 
its  ])reH(^nt,  wiistcd  eondliion,  prodiicoH  an  impres.sion 
upon  a  H(aiHiiiv(;  nat,uro  which  it  will  n(!ve,r  for^^ct, 
nor  wi.sh  to  forfeit.  But  few  of  all  the  representation.s 
of  (Jfirist,  which  hjiv(!  fxicorne  famous  in  art  are  at,  all 
li(!lpful,  (!ith(!r  in  bringing  us  toward  any  adequate 
eoricepiion  of  tli(^  facts  of  history,  or  in  giving  help 
to  our  devout  feelings  by  furnishing  them  an  out- 
ward ex{)ression.  The  great  crowd  of  pictorial  efforts 
neither   aid    devotion,    represent   history,  nor  dignify 
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oisCS.    Hu'V     1«»\V«M'     illO     loiH'    t»r  Olll'    lIlOllnlllM    IIIkI     llliH- 

l»';i«l  oiii"  iin.'iu'injiliuii.  TiiUiii};-  nil  lime  litncllH'r,  il 
in;i\  voll  Im»  «ioiil»l«Ml  nvIicIIkt  rrli^ioii  Iijim  iioj.  |(»h1 
tuttic  lliMU  il  \\i\H  uMiiuMJ  Itv  (111'  |ii('(ori)il  rcproMiMi 
l.ilion  o['  .losuM.  'riu<  old  liclutMV  «>Ntmi|)I«'  wiim  I'lir 
gnnuhM'.  'I1u»  IIcIm'cw  l.'iiij'lii  inni  Mpirihinlil v,  wlicii 
Im'  {(mIimiI*'  !I\(  In  piiiiil  ov  (o  «'!irv«'  iiii  iiii!i};(<  uj'  (lie 
I'onnloss  Dcilv  ;  imd  !illlioii!;li  .Icsiis  of  N.'i/iindli  wiis 
"(unl  nuviifist  in  (ln'  lK>sli."  jiiid  in  so  Itn*  nol  lo  ln' 
rockiviUMl  rigidly  ns  uilliin  1Ih»  old  llrltr«'u  y\\\k\  yd 
o\(Mi  in  this  rjis«>  uri  rnn  (oncli  only  llio  iMnnilinlion 
ol"  Diyinily.  sind   not    its  glory. 

^V^'  «>onld  MlVoi'd  (o  Kkso  Hic  pliysicnl  porJrnilnr(»  ol' 
.losns.  if  in  its  sl«>jid  \y(»  conld  ohlnir  snrli  nn  idcii  of 
his  p(Mson;d  boaring  jind  »'jini;ig«'  ns  wlionid  plncc  liiin 
biM'oro  onr  i'yi^s  \yi(h  (liiil  iniiMivssiyc  indiyidnidily 
\yln('h  \w  nuisl  liiuo  h;id  in  (ho  siglil  of  liis  ronlvnipo- 
rarios.  I'Vulunalidy  (Iumc  jiro  glinipsrs  of  liis  per- 
sonal hearing.  As  soon  as  men  e(>ase  lo  diyid(»  llie 
life  of  Christ,  and  apportion  one  pari  lo  the  man  and 
the  other  to  tlu»  (lod.  as  soon  as  Ihey  accept  his 
wiiole  lite  ami  heing  in  its  nnily.  —  (lod  manilesl.  in 
the  tlesli.  —  events  become  more  signilicanl.  'riiey 
are  nt^t  the  actions  of  a  lunnan  soni  in  some  strange 
connection  \yith  a  Diyine  nature  ;  liiey  are  the  onl- 
Nyorking  o{^  the  Divine  nature  placed  in  human  circum- 
stances. Their  value,  as  interpreters  of  the  Divine 
teelings.  dispositions,  and  \yill.  is  thus  manilestly 
auixincutoil. 

V'verv  system.  >yhether  of  piiilo.sophy  or  of  re- 
ligion, that  >vas  ever  propounded,  before  Christianity, 
miiiht  be  received  without  anv  knowledge,  in  the  dis- 
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riplc,  oC  llir  |M'is(»M  (»r  i(H  Iniclicr  Tlif  riiiscr-  {umI 
IIm-  hiidilliisl  hclii'vc  ill  M.  syslciM  moi*-  I  linn  in  ;i, 
|M'isoii.  VVIiJil  I'liild  (iiiiirlii  is  iiMirc  iiii|)<)i(;iiil,  tlnin 
wliiil  IM;i(<i  liiiiiscIC  WMH.  OiM-  miiy  n<'<!«'|»(.  nil  ol"  Sor- 
i'iiIcs'm  (ciicliiiig  willnHil  c'liiii^'  Tor  Socnifi-H  liiiiiy.cH. 
riven  I'iiiiIh  (l('v«'!(»|»mcn(  of  (llnisliim  idcns  iIcm-h  imj(, 
ictjiiirc   lli;il   one   hIkmiIiI   ncccpt,   I'linl. 

Nol  s(»  (!liri,Mli)iiii(_y.  ('Iiiisliiinil  y  is  liiilh  in  (liiriHl,. 
Tin-  vihil  iiiiiun  of  onr  sdiils  vvilli,  liin  vvjis  llic  kiiiii  ol' 
liis  (('ii('irui;j;,  IIm;  iim-jiiis  hy  vvliicli  our  iijiiini-  vviis  to 
Im'  ciiriicil  \\\)  lo  (lod'H;  niiil  nil  oIImt  doctrincH  wif 
iiiisiiiiiry  (o  (his  iiiiion,  or  ii  (inidc  lo  llic  life  wlndi 
should  spriiiH'  IVoiii  it.  To  live  in  him,  (o  hiivc  liirn 
dwelling/;  in  lis,  lo  lose  o:ir  (x-rsoiud  idcnlily  in  his, 
iiiid  lo  liiivc  i(.  rflinn  lo  iis  |»iiiili«:d  iind  ciinohlnd, — 
(his  is  llu^  very  iiiiirrovv  ol'  his  h';i(diiri;i;.  "I  in  them, 
Jiiid  Ihoii  in  iiM',  lliJil.  (iH'y  niiiy  he  m.-idc  pcrf'fcl.  in 
onr."  'I'hc  Aposllc  snminiirizcd  Chiislijinity  iis  '-(Jhrist 
///  //nil,  (he   hope  of  ^dory." 

'I'hc  very  ^rniim  of  ('hrislinnily,  llicn,  r<!f)iiires  }i 
disliiicl,  ('onccpljon,  not  of  ('hiisl's  person,  hiif,  of  his 
porsoiiiiiily.  'I'his  m;iy  jic.coiinl,  for  tli<;  sirnct.nre  iA' 
(he  (lospcls.  They  nre  ncilher  joninals  nor  itinerji- 
lies ;  s(i!l  less  lire  they  or  Icily  cxpo.-ilions  of  dof;- 
(riiie.  'I'he  (Jospels  ,'ire  \hv  (-olhielivf!  reniiniseonccs 
ol'  Clirist  by  IIk;  most  imfjicssihie  of  his  fliseiph^s. 
Their  iiKiinories  would  jcitJiin  tlie  niosl  ehuraotcriHtJe 
(ninsjiclions  which  look  pl;ic(!  (hirin^^  their  int,crcrjin>c 
with  the  Miistcr.  while  mere  incidrjnfai  tilings,  thf; 
prosaic  Jirid  iinpictorial  [)orti()ns  (jf  Ins  life,  would  Hide 
out.  W(!  find,  tlK^refon!,  as  might  he  (■xpected.  in 
all  the  Gospels,  pictures  of  Christ  which  represent 
the    .social   and    spiritual   elements  of  his    life,  rather 
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llinn  tl\<*  I'orpiMriil  ll'  flioMo  liiourn|»lti«>'»  Ih>  «*iiit|n>r<>i| 
\\\\\\  (l\<<  nh\sii<iil  poi  (ruilino  ol  Ihuhvi  hihI  jumIm 
>\ln(>h  rlni«Mi»»  liltM^hnc  Inn  rmniMliod.  iho  roiihiiMl 
will  l><»  HdiKinji  riit>  (ioMpch  fiiv*'  n  |nHliiiil.  iiol 
of  MHilndoM  or  ol'  (i'uhm'M.  ImiI   oT  Mh'   ili'ipo ulioii   nml 

Mom(     \U<MK     it     www      !••>     NII'UHM'Inl.    lIlillK     nC    .|(>m|:<    jim 

ono    m1h>\o    (he    ordinniN     lr\rl    ol     liiiiMiin    osiMlniirc. 
looki\vv    )»i(iriill\     down     npon     (lio    imi\-    iiikI    iniioi'Piil 
inuNiiils    »»r    comiwon     \\\\\       tiliMlnuM.    ollioroiil.    \vi'<(>. 
•,\\\\\    jrooij.   1>\U     liviny;    npjiri    IVmiu    mon.    iiml    ilrnrciitl 
inu;    1o    tlion     lo\ol    onl\     (o    o;i\o    lliotn    roluiKo    or    in 
slr\iot\on. 

H\»<  wo  sh;\ll  miss  llu»  I'loi'  ('oinn!mionslii|»  of  ('lni-il. 
ii"  w«*  tlut^  |>n(  'liin  o\il  ol'  (Iio  iMmilinr  m\  iii|tiillii('M 
ol  o\(MV-«lav  liltv  ll»'  w.\si  nol  m  pulMt'loMH  Itoitij^;. 
('oodino'  on  nuMlilMlit^UM.  Iml  m  in.ni  in  oxciy  ImiiMniltlo 
tviul  oC  xwAuhiWty] .  Mild  piulioipul Illy;  in  (Ik*  whole 
rnnvvt'  ol"  ind\istri«>s.  IvinlM.  jovs.  moivowm.  mihI  lomplii 
(ions  o[  liuniMn  Kind  nuriiisv  "'  lonsl  Iwonh  Noiirn 
of  his  lilo.  if  wo  siihlviiol  his  childhood,  ho  wjim  ii 
ooinmon  Inhoror.  Thor*^  ;iro  inoidonljil  ox  idoncos  (hul 
ho  did  no(  ;inr:\ol  ;ill(Mi(ion  lo  hiuis(>ir  nmro  IIimii  inn 
olho\'  moolinnio,  WluitovtM"  oxporionoo  hind  hilMiriiig" 
tnon  )>;\ss  thiMngh.  oT  (oil  poorlv  n*nintod.  (d'  iiisij^- 
nilioanot^  in  iho  sijihl  ol'  iho  rioh  nnd  iho  powori'iil. 
of  pi>\orl\  with  its  onltinii'  ht>nds  ;nid  ils  h.-ird  liiiiilji,- 
ti«nis.  Josus  li;\d  pi'ovod  lliroujx'i  niiinv  pjiliiMil.  vonrs. 
\\\d  \\\\o\\  ]\(»  ho!V;in  his  minis! ry.  ho  did  no!  sl;md 
i\\x>o{  liko  ;ni  nmhnssjidor  t'r«nn  m  loriMixn  oonrl.  wiilcli- 
iuij  t)io  dovolopniont  of  oiti/iMi  niMimors  ms  :i  inoro 
:«poot^Uor.  Wo  oniiM'iNJ  inlo  tho  sooioly  of  his  linios, 
;nvi   was  an   intoaTal   jvnM   oC  it.      \\v   l)t>U)ni2;od   to  iho 
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fiiilifiii.    wiiM    ii'imxl    iimN'r   il'i   Imvvm    nini    MiM(<»fnp,   pur 
toiiK  oC  ilM   li(il»ili(i«-M.  IkkI    IIm'   iu»I«m  td'  «l"VMf<'«|    |,Mfr| 
oliHtii.   immI    |i*<t  fMrrri«<'l    nil    tlix    M|i|iio|tr  miI«>   (JiiticH  n\'  ii 
rili/i'ii       .l«ilm   niiyM,  "Ih'   (IvviM   niH'oif/   \ih" 

And     V'l     i'     if^    did'M'iiH    (»»   «oh('<mv»'   of    liitri   (i*-    •■^f 
finli/ctj,  cillici    («»  imv    rnilion  or    l«»   iiriy   »  I(i>«h  or    pro 
li'MMioii.        lit'    WIIM    iimvf'i   III        Alllioiij/li    Ik-    Irnd    \)if 
miiiclilv     •»!'    Ill'"     |tti<'  f,     Im'     wii-1    n     i"    (Idio     [ii'm"'* 
'riioii)»li     li"     IiikI    II     |»liilo-!0|)|i«  r  •     wi-'loiri      Im      li.id      i 
royiil   n\  iii|iiilliv    willi   nil  of  Immiin   liff,  (|iiit<-    lor'-ij/ii 
lo    llic    |(liiloHO|»liic     (I'liijni  l(«"     WJi-^!    rrior'-     Huhi    n 

|iio|ilM«i,  iiMMc  (liiiii  II  '  w  lie  l<»ii«lMfl  Inirriiiri  li/'*' 
oil  I'vi'iv  mkIc,  (IioiiuIi  iliK'Hy  ifi  il^  M(»ififM»l  <•!''- 
liM'liI:!,  Ill'  liiovfil  (liii'.i'  (iiiioiij/;  irMM  of  «'V<'r'/  kiri'l 
niiij  WIIM  III  lioiiic  willi  i'ihIi  Airion^  {\n:  |;0'»r  fi«- 
WMK  iiH  if  poor,  niiioiiir  iIm!  ihIi  jm  if  l>r«''l  f.o  vvdifh. 
Aiiioiiir  rliildrcn  lie  wiim  m  fiiiriiliiir  'Offipiiriifjfi  ;  nmoFi^ 
doclocH  of  flirrdocry  fin  iinninf,<'lM'fl  fli-pnf Jinf .  Syrnp»- 
lliy,  ViTHiiliiil  V,  iind  I 'nivcrMfilit  y  uri;  flw  M-rrfH  v/lii/ li 
niiiy    willi    jiiHlin-   !»<•    npplifl    to  him 

lie  loved  ni'livn  Hocjidy,  .'ind  yf,  \i<  wn<  fond  of 
Holilndc  ;  lir  lovi-d  nMHi-fnldi'-M  ;  jjc  Joy>d  wny«id<T  r/m- 
V(!rHiilionM  willi  nil  HortH  of  ni'-n  nnd  worrifn,  'fot-flav 
\i('  I'onincd  llic  lii;/liWMy,  living'  upon  fli«!  nlrnw  of  I'rv- 
in^  IVii'iidM,  nnd  Kl<M'[)ino;  j»f,  iu</)\l  w\t<r'-  \if  «})iiv('.('(] 
to  lind  n  lied  ;  lo-fnf»rrow  W(!  Hfi-'dl  fifid  hir/i  at  the 
fcMiHls  of  cicli  niiTi,  liolli  frjiirO'd  and  fif^afd.  7'haf. 
li(!  did  not,  sil.  nl,  llic  Inlili;  n  men:  Hpfr^'.tator  of  pot^mX 
joy  i:-(  pliiin  from  IIm;  fncf,  whifli  li"  hirnH^-lf  mf'.JiUtm*. 
llinl.  I»y  his  [inrficMpnlion  in  fonntHi  h^;  hroij;rht.  ujKjn 
hiinsclf  tin-  r(?[)iitn,t,ion  of  luring  a  rrfVfdl'T!  /  Mat.t,h<;w 
xi.  10.)  The  "h<!ginnin^'  of  ininidfiM"  at  Cana  wa- 
one  which  was  duHigned   to  prolong  tljc  foHtivitieM  of 
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i\  WMWv'uii^^i'  l\'Msl.  'I'liiTc  IS  nol  llio  r«'('(»i(l  of  ji  sin;!;!)' 
r('jn»'lnMision  <»l'  Nociiil  li'slivilv,  nol  n  ,st'\t'ir  s|M'(rli. 
\u^\  !i  (lis;i|>|»ro\  in^  sciiltMin'  iiHorcd  ii;^"iiinM(  llic  piir 
siiilM  iiMil  I'MJoviiuMilM  (tf  romiiHm  life.  Mr  wiis  ncillicr 
;m  Asr»>h»'  nor  ti  Sloic.  'I'lic  IomsIm  of  wliirli  lie  pnr- 
loitk.  iind  wliirli  no  ol'lcn  lorni  I  lie  Itiisis  of  his  |»;irn- 
l»los,  iilowt'd  willi  Uir  uiirnitli  .ind  rolor  ol'  iimoct-iil 
(Mijovnu'nI.  It  is  pliiin.  l»olli  llnil  lu>  loNcd  lo  s(m> 
MUMi  li!i|)|)v,  iind  lliiil  lie  w.is  liiiiiscH',  in  liis  onlinnry 
moods,  hotii  u:«M)iMl  and  cliriMlnl.  or  he  <'oidd  not 
liMxc  ulidt'd  so  liiirnionionslv  Ironi  diiv  (o  {\;\\  inio 
(lie  donu'slic  iind  bnsincss  lilo  of  liis  ronnlrvin*'!!. 
It  \v;is  onlv  in  (licir  pnlilic  rcliitions,  Jind  npon  tph's- 
lions  «)l"  nior.ditv  iind  sniri(niilil\ ,  lluil  lie  r\«'r  «'iinir 
into  oiinu'st   »'ollision   wilii   iiicn. 

It  should  h(>  iiotiiM'd.  nlso.  llnit  iIhmt  was  it  pccniiiir 
kiiuliu>ss  in  his  hciniii;:,  which  drew  him  close  (o 
men's  persons.  —  (he  natnral  liini;n)im'  of  jilVeclion 
and  sympathy,  lie  liUU'linl  the  eves  of  liie  Mind;  he 
put  his  linuer  in  (he  ears  of  tiie  deal';  he  laid  his 
hands  npon  the  sick.  The  iiici«iental  phrases,  almost 
uiHU)liciMl  in  the  (iospels,  show  this  yeaniiiiii;  per- 
st>nal  familiaritv  with  men:  "And  he  conld  there  do 
no  mighty  work,  save  tiiat  he  hiid  his  httinl  n/>ou  a.  few 
sick  folk  and  hi>aled  tlu'in."'  "Now  when  the  smi 
wavS  setliiiii'.  all  tlu»v  that  had  anv  sick  with  divers 
diseases  hronght  them  unto  him ;  and  he  laid  his 
hands  Oil  (vvvy  our  of  fliou.  and   heal(>d   them."'"     "He 

called  her  A'  him and  he  laid  his  hands  on  her; 

ami  immediately  she  was  made  slraiLrht."' 

The  whole  narrative  of  the  hliiid  man  given  hy 
Mark  (^viii.  '22-25)  is  fnll  of  this  tend<-r  and   nnrsing 

'  Mark  vi.  b.  '  Liiko  iv.  ■»(».  »  Luk*'  xiii.  I'J,  i:?. 
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pcrMnii.il  inl.i'i'coiiiHc :  "Aii'l  Im*  coiiicIIi  (o  I'dliHu'Mlii  ; 
Mild  liny  Itrin^!;  n  Mind  iiiiiii  iinio  liitn,  find  licsoiij.'-lit, 
liiiii  III  loiicli  liiiii.  And  lie  took  (lie  Mind  niiiii  //// 
llif  liiiiiil  iind  led  liini  uiil  (»!'  fin'  lovvn  ;  iind  Winn  In- 
li.'id  s|»il  on  liis  rycH,  mid  />/'/  hin  IhuhIh  iifniii  hlni.  In; 
nsUcd  liiin  if  Im"  hiiw  !in;';lil.  And  In-  look<'(|  n|». 
Mild  MMid,  I  H(M'  men  mm  Iitcm  vvnlkin^';.  AIMt  tliMt,, 
In-  |)nl  liis  liMiids  iii/idii  iipoii  his  ('ycH,  Mnd  irnide 
liiiii  l<Mij<  ii|)  :  Mild  lie  WMH  f('Ml«»n'd,  nnd  hmw  (!V<'ry 
iinin  cIcMily."  VVImmi  lln-  leper  pleM'led  fluif,  Im- 
ini^lil  lie  lieMJed,  ".lesiiM  juiI  J'nrlh  Im  lunula  (iiid  luvrhiil 
liiiii,  ....  Mild  iinniedinlcdy  liis  leprosy  wmh  eleMiised." 
(MmIIIicw  viil.  '>,'!.)  Wln-ii  llie  cenliirion  Mskefl  liim 
(<)  Im'mI  his  servMiit,  expeelin^  liini  rinly  to  send  the 
word  of  power  to  his  distMnt,  (touch,  .lesii.s  replied,  "  I 
will  i'oiiir  niid  IicmI  him."  I'etcr's  moth(!r-in-lMW'  hein;.'; 
sick,  "-he  luolc  her  ////  lln'  IuiikI,  mimI  immcdiMtcly  the 
level-  left,  her."  And  so  the  (iospels  mh;  full  of 
phi'Mses  tliMt,  imply  !i  niMriner  of  ^neMt,  fiersoriMl  Im- 
iniliMrily.  "And  Ik;  eaim;  nnd  touched  the  hier :  Mrifj 
they  tliMl.  ItMn;  him  stood  still."  -And  he  touched 
their  eyos."  "And  touched  his  1on;.nie."  '•' l>iit,  Jesus 
took  him  hy  tin;  Inind,  find  IJf/cd  him  /'/■>." 

In  no  other  jihice  is  his  lovIn«r  unfJ  cfire.ssin;.'  rrinn- 
ner  more  strikin^dy  set.  forth  tliMn  in  the  ncf;oiint,  of 
his  r(M!ept,ion  of  litth;  child nsn.  "And  he  took  them 
ii|)  in  liis  .'irms,  j)iit  Ids  lisincJs  upon  th(;m,  .'ind  hlesse'l 
iliem."  'rhes(»  Mre  hosom  words,  full  of  love-pressure. 
An<l  in  Miiother  instanee,  when  enforfiin^  the  triitli 
of  disinterestedness,  it  wns  not  enouf(h  to  illustrate 
it  by  mentionin;^  childhood,  but  "he  took  a  child,  and 
.set  him  in  the  midst  of  them  :  and  when  he  hid  kihm 
him  in  his  wmft,  he   said  unto  them.  Whosoever  shall 
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receive  one  of  sueli  children  in  my  n;une,  leceivetli 
me."     (Mark  ix.  M,  37.) 

Nor  .slionld  we  ftiil  to  notice  the  interview  with 
Mary,  after  his  resurrection,  in  the  ij^arden.  "^  Touch 
me  not"  reveals  her  spontiineous  impulse,  and  cjists 
hack  a  light  npon  that  yacrcd  household  life  and  love 
wliich  he  had  prized  so  much  at  Belhany. 

But  we  are  not  to  sup))ose,  because  Jesus  moved 
among  the  connnon  peo[)le  ;is  a,  man  among  men, 
that  he  was  regarded  by  his  disciples  oi'  by  the  peo- 
])le  as  a  connnon  man.  On  the  contrary,  there  was 
ai  mysterious  awe,  as  well  as  a  profound  curiosity, 
concerning  him.  lie  was  manifestly  superior  to  all 
about  him,  not  in  statnre  nor  in  conscious  authority, 
but  in  those  qualities  which  indicate  spiritual  power 
and  comprehensiveness.  His  disciples  looked  upon 
him  both  with  love  and  fear.  Familiarity  and  !iv,'e 
alternated.  Sometimes  they  trenied  him  as  a  com- 
j)anlon.  They  expostulated  and  complained.  They 
disputed  his  word  and  rebuked  him.  At  other  times 
they  whispered  among  themselves,  and  dared  not  even 
ask  him  (piestions.  It  is  plain  that  Jesus  had  nu)ods 
of  lofty  abstraction.  There  were  hidden  depths.  The 
sublhnest  exhibition  of  this  took  ])lace  at  his  trans- 
liguration  t)n  the  mount,  but  glimpses  of  the  same 
ex})erience  seem  to  have  Hashed  forth  from  time  to 
time.  His  nature  was  not  imlluctuating.  It  had  pe- 
riods of  overflow  and  of  sul)sidence. 

But  these  clouded  or  outshining  hours  did  not  pro- 
duce fear  so  much  as  venenition.  The  general  elVect 
upon  his  disci])les  of  intimacy  with  him  was  love. 
Those  who  were  capable  of  understanding  him  best 
loved  him  most.     Jesus  too  was  a  lover,  not  alone  in 
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the  souse  of  general  benevolence,  but  in  the  habit  of 
concentrated  adection  lor  ])articular  ])ersons.  ''Then 
Jesus,  beholding  him,  hvvd  him."  '•  He  whom  thou 
loved  is  sicic."  '' Xow  Jesus  lorcd  Martha,  and  her 
sister,  and  Lazarus."  '-Then  said  the  Jews,  Behold 
how  he  loved  hiu'."  Surely  it  was  not  lor  the  first 
time  at  the  supper  Ibllow!'  ;  he  washing  ol"  the  disci- 
ples' feet,  that  it  could  e  f-~:\\  1  of  John,  -  Jle,  leaning 
thus  back  on  Jesus'  breast,  — I'oi  such  is  the  force 
of  the  original,  in  the  latest  corrected  text.^  That 
must  be  a  loving  and  deiiivostrative  nature  with  which 
such  familiarity  could  be  even  ])ossible. 

Mark,  more  than  any  other  Evangelist,  records 
the  power  which  Ciirist  had  in  his  look.  His  eye  at 
times  seemed  to  pierce  Avith  irresistibk'  [)ower.  Only 
on  such  a  supposition  can  we  account  for  the  dis- 
may of  those  sent  to  arrest  him.  The  crowd  came 
rushing  upon  him,  led  on  In*  Judas.  Jesus  said, 
'•  Whom  seek  ye  ?  They  answered  him,  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth.     Jesus    saith    unto   them,   J    am   lu' As 

soon  then   as   he  had  said   unto  them  1  am  he,  they 
went  backward,  and  fell  to  the  ground." 

When  Peter  had  thrice  denied  him,  "  The  Lord 
turned,  and  looked  upon  Peter."  ''And  Peter  went 
out  and  wept  bitterly."  Such  cases  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain  instances  like   that  of  the   healing  of  the   man 

'  Tlio  "  loiiiiiii;;  on  Jt'sus'  liosom,"  in  tlii'  twtiil y-thinl  vir.-^e  (John  xiii.), 
simply  indicates  tint  .roliii.  ivcliiun;;  at  tahle  iicconling  to  tin;  i-ustoiu  pivv- 
j.liMit  since  lll^  cajitivity,  lanu'  next  holow  Jesus,  and  his  IumiI  woidd  tluTC- 
liiiTconu'  ni'iir  to  his  MmsIvt's  hreiist.  Ihit  in  tlu'  twrnty-tit'tli  vcrs>'  a  ditViT- 
I'lit  action  "s  indicated.  The  h'.i^uaf^e  implies,  that,  in  askin;;  the  ([Uestion 
ahvint  the  l.et'-ay.d,  he  leaned  baek  so  as  to  rent  his  lituid  upon  his  Lord's 
hosoni.  Ilie  readiiijr  "/ca/iinr/  hiick  in\  .lesus'  breast,"  instead  of  ••  lie  then 
l;/iii(r  on  Jesus'  hieast."  is  approved  In  Tisehendorf.  Cireen.  Altord,  and 
Treyellcs. 
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uilli  ;i  williiM'cd  liinid.  And  lie  "  Aw;/vv/  romx/  nhont 
on  llicin  with  mm^ci-,  Ixmmo;  i2;ri('V(Ml  lor  (li(>  liiirdiH'ss 
of  llu'lr  licMi'l^."  Oil  iinolluM"  oct^ision  lie  is  llius  rt'|>- 
ivsonled  :  "  Wlio  louciu'd  iiic  ?  And  lie  hutkiil  rouinl 
((hmif  to  s(M>  luM'  \\\',\i  li;id  done  lliis  lliiiiL^.  Unj.  llic 
Nvomjin,  liNiriiiui;  ;md  IrciuMiiii!,',  ....  ciiinc  iuid  fell 
down   h(»ror('  liiin." 

I(  is  pliiin,  iVoMJ  !i  conipiirisoii  of  ))nssM|!;('s,  tlinl  liis 
U(>nlK>  ;ind  nltrnclive  nuiniHM's,  wliicli  niiidc  liiin  iicccs- 
silti(»  lo  llic  |)oor.  ||m>  oidcjisi,  Jind  Ilic  dc^spiscd.  wcic 
;u'('onip;nii(Ml  hv  iin  iin|)(Mi;d  ituinncr  which  none 
CMM*  prcsunuMl  upon.  IiuU'cmI,  wc  h;iv(>  incidcnini 
nuMilion  of  lb',  nwo  wliicli  ht*  ins|)ir(Ml,  even  in  lliosc 
who  h;id  llu'  riirht  lo  inlimnlc  iMuiiliaril  \-.  "And 
uon(>  of  \\w  disciples  din'sl.  !isk  iiini.  Who  Jiri  Ihon? 
knowini;-  lh;H  il  wjis  ihc  Lord."  All  llu'cc  ol"  Ihc 
synoptical  (Jospcls  nicriliou  Ihc  cll'ccl  j)r()dnccd  hy 
his  h(<;irin<j:  ;ind  hy  his  iinswcrs  to  ycxiitions  cpics- 
1it)ns.  "  .Vnd  nflcr  th:it,  thoy  tlurst  not  ;isk  him  ;iny 
C|ncstion  at    all." 

Mark  mentions  a  very  strikhiii*  incident  in  a  man- 
ner so  modest  that  its  sioniliciuice  is  likely  lo  esca])e 
us.  '-.Vnd  they  were  in  the  ^vay,  si;oin_!j;;  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem :  and  .lesus  went  before  Ihem  ;  and  liioy  wore 
amazed;  and  as  they  followed,  they  -NVcM-e  afr;  1.  And 
he  rook  auain  the  twelye,  and  hepm  to  t(  I  them 
Avhat  things  shonld  liappen  unto  him."  (Mark  \'.  o'i.) 
It  seems  that  he  was  so  absorbed  in  the  contem])la- 
tiou  of  those  great  eyimts  which  already  oyerhinig 
him.  and  toward  which  lie  was  (luickening  his  steps, 
that,  ho  got  before  them  and  walked  alone.  As 
they  looked  u])on  him,  a  change  came  oyer  his 
person.     Once  befoiv.  on  the  mountain,  some  of  them 
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liiid  Ihtm  l)C\vil(l('i'c(|  \\y  liis  clijui^^cd  look.  Vet  it, 
WiiM  i.ot,  now  iui  «'(liil;i;('nl.  Ii;i;lit,  l)Ut  I'jitJicr  sternness 
iind  irnitHlenr,  jim  if  liis  soni  by  !itili«!i|»iif.ion  wiis  in 
conlliel  willi  llie  powers  oC  (liirkness,  nnd  liis  whole 
(ij^in'c^  lilVed  np  jis  in  \\n\  avi  oC  "  despisin;i;  IIk;  sluiine" 
ol"  file   neiif  Jiiid    i;i;noininions  triid. 

Oin*  Lord's  ^i-eiil.  power  jis  ii  s|)e;iker  «lepeiided 
essenli.'illy  upon  the  |»rolbiind  friilhs  which  he  uttered, 
upon  the  sin;^iiliir  skill  with  which  they  wen;  ndjiptcd 
to  the  pecnliiir  cir(Miinstiinc(!S  which  culled  thetn  lortli, 
iind  to  the  liKMilty  which  he  hiid  of  iittc^rin^^  in  simple 
;ind  veiiiiiciil;!!'  |)lir!is(!  tin;  most,  .'ihsfrnsc;  ide.'is.  I>nt, 
lliere  w;is  hesides  iill  this  w,  sin;j;iiliir  im|)i(!ssivene-s  of 
iiKdiiicr  which  it  is  prohiihle  w.'is  nc^ver  snrp.'issed.  His 
iittifnde,  \\\v  extniordiniiry  inlhiencc-  of  his  eye,  his 
very  silence,  were  elements  oC  power  ol"  which  the 
Eviinj^elists  do  not,  leiiv(!   iis  in  doiiht. 

Then?  is  in  jMjirk's  iiccoimt(x.  2o)  u  use  of  words 
Ihiit  intlicatcis  !i,  |)(!(;uli!ir,  lon^-,  jind  pciTHitnitin^r  JKttion 
of  the  eye,  —  a,  lin^(!rin;^  deliberation.  "And  .lesii- 
fooJrnI  roiniil  (ihuiil^  and  saitli  inito  his  disciples.  How 
hardly  shall  they  that,  have;  licln^s  enter  into  tin; 
kin^nlom  ol'dod!"  When  the  disciples,  ama/ed  with 
the  impressiveness  of  his  word  and  action,  asked, 
"Who,  then,  (;an  he  saved?"  lie  a[)parently  did  not 
re])ly  instantly,  hut,  with  tho  same  lon;^  gJi/-'-?  his  eye 
Hpoki^  in  advance  of  his  ton^^uo.  "  Jesns, /WVw/  upon 
(Jion^  saith,  With  men  it  is  impossihlo,  but  not  with 
God."  In  the  account  ^iven  by  Mark  (viii.  08)  one 
can  sec  how  larjre  an  (dement  of  injprcssivenesH  was 
derived  from  Christ's  manner  and  expression,  before 
he  spoke  a  word.  ''  But  wh^.n  he  had  turned  about, 
and  looked  on  his  disciph^s,  he  reljuked  Peter,  sayintr. 
Get  thee  behind  mc.  Satan!" 
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Thoiv  wore  liiiics  wlion  Jesus  did  nol  (Miiploy  words 
lit  all.  Most,  iuipressivo  cfrccts  wore  dcMivod  (Voiii 
Ills  manner  alone.  ''And  Jesns  entered  into  Jerusa- 
leni,  and  into  the  temple;  and  when  he  had  looked 
round  ahont  u|)on  all  thini!:s,  and  now  the  even-tide 
was  eonu\  he  went  out  unto  IJelhany."  'I'liis  scene 
would  not  have  lingered  in  the  mind  ol'  the  specta- 
tors, and  heeu  recorded  in  the  (Jospel,  if  his  air  and 
manner  had  not  been  exceedingly  striking.  It  was 
a  picture  that  could  not  lade  Ironi  the  nuMuory  of 
those  who  had  seen  it,  yet  it  was  a,  scene  of  perfect 
silence ! 

There  is  a  ])oor  kind  of  dignity,  that  never  allows 
itscdf  lo  he  excited,  that  is  guarded  against  all  sur- 
])rises,  that  restrains  the  expression  of  sudden  interest, 
thai  holds  on  its  cold  and  careful  way  as  if  superior 
lo  llu'  evanescent  moods  of  common  nuMi.  Such  was 
not  Christ's  dignity.  No  one  seemed  more  a  man 
anu)ni''  men  in  all  the  inllections  of  human  moods 
than  did  Jesus.  With  the  utmost  simi)licity  he  suf- 
fered the  events  of  life  to  throw  their  lights  and 
shadows  upon  his  soul.  Tie  was  ""grieved,"  he  was 
"auii-rv,"  he  Avas  "surprised,"  he  "marvelled."  In 
short,  his  soul  moved  through  all  the  moods  of  hu- 
man experience  ;  and  while  he  rose  to  sublime  com- 
nnmion  with  (lod,  he  was  also  a  man  among  men; 
while  he  rebuked  self-indulgence  and  frivolity,  he 
chee:'fully  ])artook  of  innocent  enjoyments;  while  ho 
denounced  the  insincerity  or  burdensome  teachings 
of  the  Pharisees,  he  did  not  separate  himself  from 
their  society  or  from  their  social  life,  but  even  ac- 
cepted their  hospitality,  and  his  dinner  discourses 
contain  some  of  his  most  pungent  teachings.' 
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Wcj  liavo  |iiir|)<)S('ly  (unillcd  lliosc;  vii^ws  fii*  Clirisl, 
wliiiHi,  lliroii^li  flit^  imloldiiin-  process  of  his  life  jmd 
toacliin^,  dcvt'lopcd  at  l<'H«!,lli,  in  the  Apostles'  minds, 
to  tlu!  I'lill  jind  clcjir  revelulioii  oC  Divinity.  We  luivo 
skotclKMl  liiin  Jis  lie  must  have  ap|)eared  (hnin<^  his 
ministry,  when  men  were  ^a/ing  n|)on  him  in  won- 
der, tliinidn<i;  that,  he  was  "that  pro[»het,"  or  "Elijah," 
or  that.  Messiah  "  that  shonid  (;om(^" 

We  mnst  not,,  then,  take  with  us,  in  rollowin«i;  out 
the  life  of  Jesus,"  the  eoneeption  of  a.  formidable 
being,  terrible  in  holiness.  We  must  clothe  him  in 
our  imaginatjon  with  traits  that  made  little  children 
run  to  him ;  that  made  mothers  long  to  liave  him 
toucii  their  babes;  that  won  to  him  the  j)o()r  and  suf- 
fering; that  made  the  rich  and  inlluential  thiow  wide 
open  the  doors  of  their  liouses  to  him;  that  biought 
around  liim  a  company  of  noble  women,  who  trav- 
elled with  him,  attended  to  liis  Avants,  and  suppliecl 
his  necessities  from  their  own  wealth;  that  irresistibly 
attracted  those  other  women,  in  whom  vice  had  not 
yet  destroyed  all  longing  for  a  better  life;  that  ox- 
(;ited  among  the  learned  a  vehement  curiosity  of  dis- 
putation, Avhile  the  unlettered  declared  that  \\v.  sj)ake 
as  one  having  authoi'ity.  lie  was  the  great  Master 
of  nature,  observing  its  laws,  laying  idl  his  j)lans  in 
consonance  with  the  fixed  order  of  things  even  in  his 
miracles;  seeming  to  violate  nature,  only  because  he 
knew  that  nature  is  not  oidv  and  alone  that  small 
circle  which  touches  and  includes  physical  matter, 
but  a  larger  p^rovince,  enclosing  the  great  spiritual 
world,  including  God  hhnself  therein. 
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Q  come 
or  the  prophets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  Diit  to 
fulfil."  Jesus  would  reform  the  world,  not  by  destroy- 
in*^,  l)ut  by  developing  the  germs  of  truth  already 
existing.  He  accepted  whatever  truth  and  goodness 
had  ripened  through  thousands  of  years.  He  would 
join  his  own  work  to  that  already  accomplished,  bring- 
ing to  view  the  yet  higher  truths  of  the  spiritual  realm. 
But  the  design  of  all  his  teaching,  whether  of  morality 
or  of  spirituality,  was  to  open  the  human  spirit  to  the 
direct  iuHuence  of  the  Divine  nature.  Out  of  such  a 
union  would  proceed  by  spiritual  laws  and  tendencies 
all  that  man  needs. 

The  reconciliation  of  the  human  soul  with  the  Divine 
is  also  the  harmonization  of  the  two  great  spheres, 
the  materi.'d  and  the  spiritual.  Men  will  then  be  no 
longer  under  the  exclusive  dominion  of  natural  law 
in  the  plane  of  matter.  They  will  come  under  the  in- 
thience  of  another  and  a  higher  form  of  naturnl  Inw. 
that  of  the  spirit.  Nature  is  not  confined  to  matter. 
To  us  it  begins  there  ;  but  nature  includes  the  earth 
and  the  heaven,  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  all  mat- 
ter and  all  spirit.  That  portion  of  natural  law  whicli 
regulates  physical  things  is  nearest  to  our  knowl- 
edge, but   is   not  the   typical  or  universal.     As  seen 
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from  above,  doubtlesH,  it  is  the  lowest  tbria  of  law. 
Nature  is  the  universe.  Nature  as  men's  physical 
senses  discern  it  is  poor  and  meagre  compared  with 
its  expansion  in  the  invisible  realm  where  Cod  dwell- 
eth.  Natural  laws  run  througli  God's  dominion  in 
harmonious  subordination,  those  of  the  spiritual  world 
having  pre-eminence  and  control. 

We  discern  in  Jesus  the  demeanor  of  one  who  was 
conscious  of  the  universe,  and  who  knew  that  this 
earthly  globe  is  but  its  least  part,  —  normal,  indeed, 
and  serviceable,  but  subject,  auxiliary,  and  subordinate 
to  higher  elements.  He  acted  as  one  who  recognized 
the  uses  of  this  life,  but  who  by  a  heavenly  experience 
knew  its  vast  relative  inferiority.  By  no  word  did 
Jesus  undervalue  civil  laws,  governments,  the  ii;dus- 
tries  of  men,  and  their  accumulated  weidth ;  yet  not  a 
syllable  of  instruction  did  he  let  fall  on  these  topics, 
nor  did  he  employ  them  to  any  considerable  degree  in 
his  ministry.  To  us,  husbandry,  navigation,  the  per- 
fection of  mechanic  arts,  and  the  discovery  of  new 
forces  or  the  invention  of  new  combinations,  seem  of 
transcendent  importance.  Men  have  asked  whether 
he  who  threw  no  light  upon  physiology,  who  made 
Ivnown  no  laws  of  health  and  no  antidotes  or  remedies 
for  wasting  sicknesses,  who  left  the  world  as  poor  in 
economic  resources  as  he  found  it,  could  be  Divine. 
But  to  one  cognizant  of  the  spiritual  universe  all 
tliese  things  ^vould  seem  initial,  subordinate,  and  in- 
ferior; while  the  truths  of  the  soul  and  of  the  s])irit. 
the  science  of  holiness,  would  take  precedence  of  all 
secular  wealth  and  wisdom. 

Physical  elements  might  be  safely  left  to  unfold 
through  that  natural   law   of   development   which    is 
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carrying  tlic  world  steadily  forward;  but  "the  spirit 
is  weak."  To  bring  the  soul  of  man  into  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  to  open  his  heart  to  the  Divine  influ- 
ence, Avas  a  need  far  greater  than  that  of  any  sensuous 
help.  We  shall  find  that  Jesus  differed  from  ordinary 
men,  not  by  living  above  natural  laws,  but  by  living 
in  a  larger  sphere  of  natural  laws.  He  harmonized 
in  his  life  the  laws  of  spirit  and  of  matter.  In  all 
that  pertained  to  earthly  life,  he  lived  just  as  men 
live.  In  that  which  pertained  to  the  spirit,  he  lived 
with  the  air  and  manner  of  one  who  came  from 
heaven.  In  his  miracles  he  but  exhibited  the  su- 
premacy of  the  higher  over  the  lower,  of  the  spiritual 
over  the  material.  A  miracle  is  not  the  setting  aside 
of  a  law  of  nature,  it  is  but  the  exhibition  of  the  su- 
premacy of  a  higher  law  of  nature  in  a  sphere  where 
men  have  been  accustomed  to  see  the  operation  of 
the  lower  natural  laws  alone.  No  man  is  surprised 
at  the  obedience  of  matter  to  his  own  will.  Our 
control  of  our  bodies,  and,  generally,  of  the  organ- 
ized matter  of  the  globe,  increases  in  the  ratio  of 
the  growth  of  our  mental  strength.  Jesus  declared 
that,  if  the  soul  were  opened  up  to  the  Divine  pres- 
ence, this  power  would  be  greatly  augmented ;  that 
man's  higher  spiritual  elements  had  a  natural  au- 
thority over  the  physical  conditions  of  this  world ; 
and  that  faith,  prayer,  divine  communion,  in  a  fer- 
vent state,  would  enable  his  followers  to  perform  the 
miracles  that  he  himself  performed.  It  was  this  latent 
power  of  man's  spiritual  nature  that  Clirist  sought  to 
develop.  He  strove  to  lift  men  one  sphere  higher, 
and,  without  taking  them  away  from  the  senses,  to 
break  open,  as  it  were,  and  reveal  a  realm  where  the 
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spirit  would  dominate  matter,  as  in  this  world  matter 
governs  the  spirit. 

It  is  this  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  over  the  physi- 
cal in  the  great  order  of  a  universe-nature,  rather  than 
of  the  earth-iuiture,  that  must  be  borne  in  mind,  both 
in  Clirist's  own  conduct  and  in  his  discourses  and  his 
promises  to  those  who  truly  entered  his  kingdom ;  and 
that  is  the  rational  explanation  also  of  the  extraor- 
dinary phenomena  which  accompanied  the  Apostle's 
preaching.     (1  Cor.  xii.  4-30.) 

Christ  was  a  Jew,  and  did  not  refuse  to  love  his 
country,  nor  was  he  without  enthusiasm  for  the  iiis- 
toric  elements  wrought  out  so  nobly  by  the  great 
men  of  the  He))rew  nation.  And  yet  no  one  can  fail 
to  perceive  that  above  all  these  patriotic  enthusiasms, 
and  far  beyond  them,  he  bore  a  nature  which  allied 
him  to  universal  man  without  regard  to  race  or  pe- 
riod, and  that  his  being  reached  higher  than  that  of 
common  humanity,  and  brooded  in  the  mysterious 
realms  of  the  spirit  land,  beyond  all  human  sight  or 
knowledge. 

We  may  presume,  therefore,  that  in  his  ministry 
there  will  be  found  a  close  adhesion  to  nature ;  that 
as  the  Son  of  Man  he  will  follow  the  methods  of  ordi- 
nary physical  nature,  while  as  the  Son  of  God  he 
will  conform  to  the  laws  of  spiritual  nature.  And  it 
may  be  presupposed  that,  to  those  not  instructed,  one 
part  of  such  observance  of  natural  law  may  seem  to 
conflict  with  another  part,  whereas  both  are  alike 
conformable  to  nature,  if  by  nature  is  meant  God's 
universe. 
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When    Jesus    began    his   mission    in    Palestine,    it 
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swarmed  with  a  population  so  iiiixeil  witli  foreign 
elements  that  it  mi<2,ht  almost  be  said  to  represent  ev- 
ery p('0[)le  of  the  then  civilized  world.  No  great  war 
seemed  able  to  leave  Palestine  untouched  ;  whether 
it  was  Egypt,  or  Assyria,  or  Greece,  or  Rome  that 
was  at  war,  Palestine  was  sure  to  be  swept  by  the 
inundation.  Kvery  retiiing  wave,  too,  left  behind  it  a 
sediment.  The  physical  conformation  of  the  country 
made  the  northern  part  of  Palestine  a  commercial 
thoroughfare  for  Eastern  and  Western  nations,  while 
Judaja,  lying  off  from  the  grand  routes,  and  not 
lavorably  situated  for  commerce,  was  less  traversed 
by  merchants,  adventurers,  or  emigrant  hordes.  And 
so  it  happened  that  Gahlee  and  Samaria  were  largely 
adulterated,  while  Judasa  maintained  the  old  Jewish 
stock  with  but  little  foreign  mixture. 

The  Judu3an  Jews  were  proud  of  this  superiority. 
They  looked  upon  Galilee  as  half  given  over  to  bar- 
barism. It  was  styled  '•  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles," 
since  thither  had  drifted  a  mixed  population  in  which 
almost  every  nation  had  some  representatives.  No 
one  would  suspect  from  the  dreary  and  impoverished 
condition  of  Palestine  to-day  how  populous  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Christ.  The  ruins  of  villages,  towns,  and 
cities,  which  abound  both  on  the  east  and  the  west 
of  the  Jordan,  confirm  the  explicit  testimony  of  Jose- 
[)hus  to  the  extraordinary  populousness  of  Palestine 
during  our  Lord's  life  and  ministry.  Samaria,  the 
great  middle  section  of  Palestine,  besides  its  large  , 
infusion  of  foreigners,  had  an  adulterated  home  jiopu- 
lation.  It  was  on  this  account  that  the  puritan  Jews 
(jf  Jerusalem  and  Judaea  abhorred  the  Samaritans,  and 
refused  to  have  any  dealings  with  them. 
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Oiilileo,  thomost  poi)iilou8  .sc'ctlon^MvaH  also  tlio  most 
intormixed  with  pagan  "'lumcnts.  The  Roman  armies, 
made  up  largely  of  Italian  oflieers,  but  of  soldiers 
drawn  from  conqnercMl  Oriental  nations,  ])roiiglit  to 
all  the  liirgo  towns,  and  left  in  them,  a  detritus  of 
the  outside  world.  Already  the  Clreek,  a  imiversal 
rover,  the  merchant  of  that  age  as  the  Jew  has  been 
the  trader  of  subsequent  ages,  was  largely  spread 
through  the  province.  Syria  and  Phoenicia  also  con- 
tributed of  their  people.  Thus,  in  every  part  of  Pal- 
estine, north  and  south,  a  foreign  population  swarmed 
around  the  Jewish  stock  without  changing  it,  and 
witliout  being  itself  much  changed. 

The  inequality  of  condition  which  separated  the 
various  classes  of  Jews  was  unfavorable  to  prosperity. 
While  the  northern  province  was  given  to  commerce, 
the  great  plain  of  Esdr;ielon  serving  as  a  roadway  be- 
tween the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  great 
Syrian  mterior  and  the  countries  skirting  the  Lower 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  yet  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation depended  for  a  precarious  subsistence  upon 
agriculture  and  the  humbler  forms  of  mechanic  art. 
That  aftecting  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  '•  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread,"  is  an  historic  disclosure  of 
local  want,  as  well  as  an  element  of  universal  devotion. 
It  in  the  prayer  prescribed  for  men  to  whom  it  was 
said,  "  Take  no  [anxious]  tln)uglit  what  ye  shall  eat, 
what  ye  shall  drink,  or  wherewithal  ye  shall  be 
clothed."  But  commerce  had  made  a  portion  of  the 
people  rich.  Extortion  had  swollen  the  affluence  of 
others.  The  greatest  mjustice  prevailed.  Small  pro- 
tection was  given  to  the  weak.     The  Jews  were  a 

'  The  population  of  Galilee  was  about  three  millions. 
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Hubjoct  mce,  but  not  Hubrluod.  Llitlc  a})le  to  govern 
tlu'Uisi'lvoH,  they  were  still  less  fitted  to  he  governed 
by  aiiotber  nation.  Their  religious  training  liud  built 
up  in  them  a  character  of  great  strength.  Tlu-y  were 
proud,  fierce,  and  careless  of  life  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  whether  it  was  their  own  life  or  that  of  others. 
Political  subjection  was  peculiarly  irksoriu%  because, 
as  they  interpreted  their  prophets,  the  Jews  were 
God's  favored  people.  They  believed  that  the  family 
of  David,  now  o])scure  and  dishonored,  was  yet  to 
hold  the  sceptre  of  universal  monarchy.  They  had 
not  only  a  right  to  be  free,  but  God  had  sjiecially 
promised  that  they  should  rule  all  other  nations,  if 
only  they  kept  his  statutes.  To  keep  his  command- 
ments was  their  one  excessive  anxiety.  They  scruti- 
nized every  particular,  added  duty  to  duty,  midtiplied 
and  magnified  particulars,  lest  something  should  be 
omitted.  They  gloried  in  the  Law,  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  it  night  and  day  with  engrossing  assiduity. 
Where,  then,  was  their  reward  ?  Why  was  not  the  Di- 
vine promise  kept  ?  Instead  of  governing  others,  they 
were  themselves  overwhelmed,  sul)dued,  oppressed. 
Was  this  the  reward  for  their  unexampled  fidelity? 
The  Pharisee  had  kept  his  blood  pure  from  all  taint ; 
not  a  drop  of  foreign  blood  polluted  the  veins  of  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.  When  Hellenism  threatened 
with  self-indulgent  philosophy  to  destroy  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,  the  Pharisees  had  resisted,  overwhelmed, 
and  driven  it  out.  Josephus,  himself  a  Pharisee,  says 
of  them :  "  In  their  own  idea  they  are  the  flower  of  the 
nation  and  the  most  accurate  observers  of  the  Law." 
And  yet  how  had  God  neglected  them !  His  conduct 
was   inexplicable   and  sadly  mysterious.     It  was  not 
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ill  their  j)()\ver  to  keep  their  Hoil,  nor  even  the  holy 
Toiiii)le,  IVom  the  liated  intrusioK  of  the  idohiter'.s  foot. 
Tlieir  priestiiood  had  been  converted  to  the  uses  of 
the  detestable  Eomans.  The  hi^h-priest,  once  ven- 
erated, had  become  the  creature  of  Idunitean  Herod. 
For  many  hundreds  of  years  before  Herod's  rei^^n  tiie 
Jews  had  seen  but  one  hi<^h-priest  deposed.  IJut  iroin 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Herod  to  its  destruc- 
tion under  Titus,  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  ei<^ht 
years,  twenty-eight  high-priests  had  been  nominated, 
making  jin  average  term  of  but  four  years  to  each. 
Rulers  were  filled  with  worldly  ambition,  and  scribes 
and  priests  were  continually  intriguing  and  quarrelling 
among  themselves.  Only  so  nuicli  of  the  distinctive 
Jewish  economy  was  left  free  as  could  be  controlled 
by  unscrupulous  politicians  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
own  sellish  ends.  Pride  and  avarice  were  genuine ; 
benevolence  and  devotion  were  simulated  or  openly 
disowned. 

It  will  be  well  to  consider  with  some  particularity 
the  three  forms  of  religious  development  which  existed 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  —  Ritualism,  Rationalism,  and 
Asceticism,  —  as  represented  respectively  by  the  Phari- 
see, the  Sadducee,  and  the  Essene ;  and  it  will  be 
especially  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Phari- 
sees, who  Avere  our  Lord's  chief  and  constant  antago- 
nists, whose  habits  furnislied  continuid  themes  for  his 
discourses,  and  wdiose  malign  activity  at  length  was 
the  chief  cause  of  his  death. 

In  no  such,  sense  as  that  term  conveys  to  us  were 
the  Pharisees  an  organized  sect.^     They  represented 

'  "  It  is  the  custom  to  contrast  the  Pharisees  with  the  Sadduoees,  as  if 
they  were  two  opposite  sects  existing  in  the  midst  of  the  Jewish  nation 
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!1      <(Mltl(Ml('V,     Mud     MtlSW(M'«'(l     n(>Mrly     lo     OIM'     J)lll'!IS(>     «)(' 

"llio'li  (>luircli"  Miiiong-  llic  Mpiscopiili.'ms,  hy  wliirli  \v(^ 
do  nol  m(\'in  jj  scpiir.'iic  <>r_ii,;iiii/,Mli«>n  williiii  (li;i(  scrl, 
luii  only  Ji  mode  oi-  ilircclion  oC  llioii^sj,!)!/  jiikI  inlmiiii;  • 
trntioii. 

In  llicir  orl«;in  Mini  «*iirly  runclions  Ihc  IMinrlsccs 
(loMM'NtHi  \v(dl  of  I  heir  ("onnlr\ men.  iind  no(  so  ill  ol' 
|)os((M"ily  ns  i(  Iims  lined  will)  (In-ni.  Wln-n  (ho  .lows 
\V(M"o  (';irri(>d  to  HMhylon.  so  doixMidcnl  liinl  ihoy  .'d- 
wnys  boon  njuni  llio  Tomplo  ;ind  (ho  or_i;jini/,(Ml  |)rios(- 
hood,  thai,  in  (lu*  ahsonci^  ol"  Ihoso,  (hoir  ohioT  rc- 
ligions  snp|)(»r(s  loll  (o  (ho  i;ronnd.  Tho  |ioo|>lo.  hMl 
uiihoni  (oMohors,  oxiliMl.  snrronndod  l»\  idolalrons 
pnuMicos  whioh  ((Mn]>(od  (ln>  j)iissions  ol"  nion  \vi(h 
IHM'nliiir  rasoinalion.  nv(M"o  likidy  lo  Ibri^id.  (ho  worship 
oi"  (hoir  lalhor.s,  and  no(  only  (o  lapso  inlo  idol'ilry, 
lull  i>\  intonnarriaii'(>s  (o  he  absorhod  and  lo  loso  (hoir 
\orv  n.anonali(v.  1(  was  iluMvlbro  a  iivniM'ons  and 
palriotio  inipnlsi*  whioh  inspired  many  of  I  ho  nior<' 
oarnosdy  religions  .)t>ws  (o  separate  themselves  from 
all    foreiLin    intlnenoos,   and   (o  U(>ep  alive   (he   .lowish 
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;\vA  so]i;ir;it('»l  tVoni  (l\i'  hoily  of  (lie  .Tews.  Uiil  lU'illuT  llic  Sai.iliici'i';!  nor 
iho  riiinist'os  wore  sects  ii>  llu>  coiiuuoii  a('('i'|il;i(i(iii  ol'tlu'  won!,  least  ol'  all 
(ho  latter.  Tiiki>n  at  bottom,  the  nation  was  i'or  the  most  j)ait  IMiiuisai- 
oally  mindeil ;  in  other  words,  llu'  I'harisees  W(>re  only  the  mon^  iinportant 
and  ivHi:iously  inelined  men  ol  the  nation,  who  jjavo  the  most  decided 
oxptvssion  to  the  ]ireviiilin<i  heliet'.  itnd  strove  to  eslahlish  and  enforce  it  i)y 
a  dethute  system  ol"  tenehii\Li'  imd  interiiretation  ol'  the  sacred  l)ooks.  All 
the  jiriests  who  wore  not  mere  hhmt,  senseless  instrinni'nts  elnnj^  to  iho 
riiarisaieal  holiof.  All  the  ^eI>horim.  <>r  Serihes,  wore  at  11k>  same  lime. 
Pharisoos:  and  where  they  are  sjH>ken  of  side  by  side  as  two  diU'erent 
classes,  by  the  latter  (^I'harisees)  nmst  be  nnderslood  those  who,  without 
belonginjj;  by  calling  or  position  to  the  body  of  tlu'  learned,  were  yet  zealous 
in  settinj:  forth  its  principles,  toaehiiijis,  and  praetiees,  and  sin-passed  others 
in  the  e\ainjile  tlioy  gave  of  the  most  exact  observance  of  the  law." — 
Dollinger's  T/ie  Gentile  and  the  Jew,  (London,  ISG?,)  Vol.  II.  i)p.  304,  305. 
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H|»iri(  jimon/r  {]\;\v  poor,  «)|>|)rosH(!fl  roiinirymon.  'I'lic 
iiiimc  IMi.'iriscc,  in  llic  l!<'l»i«'vv,  si;.nii(ics  mir  vim  in  arpa- 
ruhil.  WIkmi  lli-sl.  {ipplicd,  il,  incfiril  w,  .lew  who,  aociorrl- 
in^  l(>  I  he  licvilirjil  liJiw,  itk  cfipiivity  kept,  liiiiiKcir  Hcru- 
jtiiloiisly  H«'j»!ir.'i.i('  IVoiri  nil  (lc(il<'fncntH.  IIr)(orl,ima.t<!ly, 
Ilic  IMiiirif>!(  •!  HOii}i;iil- woftliy  ctKJH  by  im  nhriosi  jtiiroly 
t'xicninl  ('(Hirsf!.  In  lliis  f<'S|)C'('l  lir  is  in  coiifraHt  witli 
tlic  l']n;i;lisli  IMiriliin  of  tho  Hixtocntli  century.  Untli 
oC  llicni  wcr*'  inlcriHcly  pfiii'io'ic, ;  l»()fli  H(!i  tlH;rriK(!lvcH 
vi<j;()r()Msly  n^iiiiinsf.  tlic  scchKiiivc  njfltH^rncniH  arid  nrffiil 
Miindislnnrnts  of  llicir  titncH.  The  Kn^ijllsh  I'lirifjin, 
with  Ji  ('l(';ir  per(M'|)ti()n  of  inonil  Irnih,  <'ind  with  litter 
(iiilh  in  th(^  ]>()\ver  of  invvnrd  Jind  spiritiud  diH[)()si- 
tions,  was  inclined  lo  Mjicri(ic(;  forms,  cereTrif)nies,  and 
sytnhols,  as  hel|)S  linhh;  loo  e.'isily  to  h(!Coin(!  hin- 
drjinces,  fixin;^  tin;  senses  upon  jin  <xt(;rnality,  Jind 
leadin<j;  men  aw.'iy  from  sinij»I(!  spiritnal  truth.  IJiit 
the  ciirly  .MMvish  Puritan  had  nothin;^  to  work  witfi 
except  tile  old  iMosnic  Law.  lie  souglit  to  put  that  be- 
tween liis  countrymen  and  idolatry.  JJy  inciting  them 
to  reverence  and  to  |)ii(h^  in  their  own  Tiaw  lie  saved 
them  from  a])Ostasy,  and  kept  alive  in  their  memories 
the  history  of  their  CatherH  and  th(!  love  for  tfieir  na- 
tive land.  And  so  fiir  the  labor  of  tlie  Phaiisec  de- 
served praise.  But  the  Levitical  Law  refjuired,  in 
the  great  change  of  circumstances  induced  by  the  Cajj- 
tivity,  a  re-adaptation,  and,  as  new  exigencies  aro.se, 
new  int(!rpretations.  Graduallj^  the  Pharisees  became 
expounders  of  the  Law.  They  grew  minute,  technical, 
literal.  They  sought  for  religion  neither  in  the  imme- 
diate inspiration  of  God  nor  in  nature,  but  in  the  btjoks 
of  Moses  and  of  the  Prophets.  They  were  zealous 
for  traditioi    and  ceremony.     The  old  landmarks  were 
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smMiMl  lo  llicin.  Yt'l  IIk'v  ovcrln'n!  llu*  Himplicily  nl* 
(lit>  iu\(M('u(  IIcIm'cw  IniMi  willi  mii  niormoiiM  iiijimm  of 
piMlanlic.  pr.'io'MKilicMl  drlMils.  Iluil  smollu'icil  llic  lu'iirl. 
aiul  (t»i'in<Mil»  <1  (li(>  conscicMcc  of  lln*  (1»'V(»I(M'.  Tlicir 
moral  sciisi'  uas  drillcil  upon  nirrc  (•(MiNrnlional  (|iiali- 
tii's.  Il  had  no  iMJnitloii  ami  no  IjImmIv.  II  JiccauKt 
liu'  .slav(>  of  (lie  senses. 

liilsl''  hv  liMle  (lie  work  ■•■row  noon  llicii'  liandM. 
Cast's  ninlli|tli(>d.  NiiM*  dislinclions,  ".'\c('|>(ionM,  di- 
visions, and  snlt(li\  isions  incoasod  willi  an  moiinonM 
rccnndilw  Tlio  ('onnn«>nlar\'  sniolhorod  (lio  (r\(,.  'I'lio 
inlorprolors  wore  in  lliofon,u,li  oarncsl  ;  hnl  (lioircon- 
.sciiMU'o  vvAi  lo  h^ai"  .and  «i<tl  lo  I'lnil.  Thai.  iKd'cll  lh(» 
IMiariseoy  whifli  sooner  or  later  heiallM  all  riliialisls, — 
the\'  fell  inio  llu>  idolatry  of  s>ihholisni.  Tin'  svni- 
!)ol  eieloni;'  absorhs  into  ilself  the  idea  which  it  was 
sent  \o  eoi;\(>\-.  The  arlilieial  siiiii  {•rows  fairei'  lo  I  ho 
senses  liian  is  tin*  trnth  to  Ihe  son!.  Like  niainia, 
sNinhols  tnnst  he  ii,alliei'e(|  iVcsh  escry  day.  Tln^ 
Pharisee  eonid  not.  resist  the  inevilahle  tendeney. 
llt>  Inviped  npe,ii  lilr  sneh  a  mass  of  Indps  and  L!,iiideH, 
sneh  an  emlless  prolnsion  (»!'  minnte  dniies,  thai  no 
siMisili\(>  '"onseiiMiee  eonId  (>ndm'e  tlie  thrall.  One  class 
of  minds  >venl.  into  torment  and  hon(lii<j;e,  (»!'  which 
Paul  u'ives  an  inimilahle  picture  in  Ihe  seventh  ehaptcr 
ol'  ihe  Fipisll(»  to  tii(»  Romans.  Another  class,  harder 
and  more  seir-eonlidenl,  conceived  themselves  ohedienl. 
to  ilu*  uhole  round  ol'  duty,  and  hecanu'  cimceiled  and 
vainulorious. 

The  Pharisees  were  siiieore,  hut  sincere  in  a,  way 
that  unisf  destroy  tenderness,  devoutness,  and  henevo- 
lenoe.  and  thai  must  minister  to  coiu^eit,  hardness 
o^  heart,  and   intolerant   arro!»-aiice.     No  relii::lou  can 
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Im-  Iimic,  !I(I<I  ho  woislilp  cull  Ik"  II  <('iiI,  (liiif,  (1()(!H  not 
cdiiciilr  llic  iiii(|f'r,sl;iii(liii^';,  kimllf  iIh-  :i  |iii  ;iti'.h  ,  I'ivc 
to  the  (|»iritlliil  p.'ill.  ii.  liiiiJiTy  ovfi-  IIh;  ■■,cii,:(-i,  iiiid 
iii.'ilsf'  tiiiiii  (tioii'-cr,  tioMcr,  ri<MT,  !i!i(l  jiiiii-r'  lliiiii  il. 
rniiiiil  liiiii.  Ilrlij'i'iii  piovcH  ilM  (liviiiily  l»y  )iii;!iiifiit.- 
iiif^  llic  |)o\V(i'  iiin!  coiilciitH  i»r  iiiiiiiIkxkI.  If  il,  <lc- 
Htroyn  :;in'ii;;lli  iiii«lcr  IIm'  |)ictcii('<-  of  icu  iil;ili((ii,  it 
in'coiiicH  ji  sii|M'r,:lili'»ii   iiii'l   II.   lyr.'iiiiiy. 

TIm'  Pliiili  '■<•  Ii;i(I  not  (  ,^c;i|)C(|  the  iiilliiciicf  of  tli(! 
piv-VJiltMit  pliilo,  (HiliicH.  Alllioiiiiii  tiny  vvnic.  wort,  ill;,'; 
awiiy  IVoiii  iIm'  llnlhuiiMtin  iiilliiciK-c,  lin'y  were  iiidi- 
rcclly  iiioiiMi  I  l»y  it.  It  wii,!  c,'- (•ntiiilly  in  tin;  ro- 
linin;^' s|iirit  ot  (luck  pliilo,  opliy  tliiit  tlicy  inlci  luftcfl 
llic  old  III  l)rcvv  HliitiitcH.  Not  Mint  flicy  dcHircd  tlicm 
to  l>c  less  .Icwidi.  'riicy  ;i)ii;ilit  to  hkiIu;  llicm  moic 
intensely  n;itioii;il.  The  (ir(Md<  spiiil.  wron^rlit,  in  th(! 
,Iew  lo  iiiJike  liiiii  more  inlen  e|y  .levvi,  li. 

Hilt,  (Jreeiiin  inllii(!iic(!  Iiud  ifiiscd  ii|)  iiiiother'  h<'Iioo1, 
lliiil,  of  IIm!  »Siiddiicc(!H.  'I'l^'V  were  tlie  |'][iic,in'Ciins  ol' 
.liida'ii.  It  is  |»rol)!il)le  tliiit,  iiniil.c  the  I'liiifincjen,  tin; 
S;iddiice('S  re(M);ini/ed  the  («rc(iiin  pliilo  opliy,  .'nid  np- 
|)lied  it  lo  the  inlcipretiition  of  the  .Mo-iiic,  rt;itiiles. 
Tli(!y  i(c(;e|)te(|  the  c.hi(d"  doctrine  of  the  l'ij»i<;inejiH 
|)liiloso|(li_y.  'i'ln'y  ndniitled  the  ii^jcncy  of  (JrjfJ  in 
crentioii.  They  liiii;_dit  Ihiit,  thin^js  liad  a,  natinc  of 
their  own.,  and  that,  alter  |)(!iii;i;  once  creat';d  iind  HOt 
^oiii;^',  ihcy  lia<l  need  oi"  no  liivine  int(;rference  in 
till!  way  of  |)i()vid(!nt,i;il  e(>veiiiin(;nt,.  I'Acry  ni;in  ha.<l 
iiis  liite  in  his  own  hands.  Ilavin;,^  f>ryiini/ed  the  sys- 
Iciii  of  naliii",  (tod  vvithdrtivv  hirrisellj  leaving  men  to 
Iheii'  own  ahsolutc;  rr(!(;doni.  Man  was  liis  own  nia-ter. 
lie  was  th(!  author  of  his  own  good  und  of  hl~  'A«,n 
uvii,  und    both   tliu    nood    and    tin;    (;vil    thev    believed 
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\{)  he  ronlliuMl   ((»  lliis  liliv      McmIIi  iMuIrd  lli(>  lii.:((iry. 
'I'luMO  \\;is  t»»  lie  no  ut'w   lilo.  no  i^vmiiTorl  inn. 

Wo  lire  n»t(  ((»  sn|>|»oM(>  jli.il  llio  SiidtlnrroM  nhjindnnrd 
llu'  .It'wisU  SrriplnroM  (or  !in\  lonn  of  (irocuin  |tlnloH()- 
ph\.     riu'V"  rejoclod  ;ill  llio  niodiMii  ii\lor|tr('(!dionM  !ind 
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lessiMl  lo  hold  lo  th»>  lilor.'d  ooiisinu'liini  nnd  inlor- 
jMolMlion  ol"  iho  sjiiMod  Scrip!  nioM.  'I'hov  rojcchMl  all 
lonol-^  (hat  woro  not  I'oinid  in  i\h»s«>s  !(n<l  Iho  propln*!;-!. 
This  jnin»M|do   lorcod   IImmu   (o  nssinno  m   no!\ali\o   phi- 
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had   rooiMvod   at    (ho   hands  of  (ho    l'haris(M>M.      |in(    in 
doinsi"    (his   (ho\     it^ixIcM'od    (honis(d\t's    inlidcd    (o    (ln» 
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(loni.'d  "  osson(iallv  inlidol.  Ht'lioT  is  iudisponsaltlo  (<» 
nu.  '  (U\'d(h.  o\on  if  (lu>  («mio(m  holi«>vod  \u'  ai(ilioial. 
Thoro  is  no  roason  (o  (lunk  (ha(  (ln>  Saddnooivs  liad 
a  doi'p  roliv;ions  lil'o.  or  anv  |u)si(ivo  oon\io(it)ns  which 
rodotMnt^l  (honi  iVoni  (lu^  dan^'or  aKondini;'  a  NVshMU  of 
uogMtion.  Thov  wori^  a  |>rii\s(iv  «'lasM,  ,s('0))(i<'al  of  I  ho 
(ruths  Nvhioh  tho  host  ujon  of  liioir  au;*'  «duM'ish(>d. 

'I'hns.  \vhilo  tlio\  wtM'c^  st)io(  in  (ludr  oonslruolion  of 
tho  \c\\.  lho\  \\(M-o  lihoial  in  dootrino.  It  was  (hron!;h 
litoralisiu  that  tlu\v  souiiht  lihiM'ahsni.  IT  (Iioir  rol'nsal 
ot'  tho  riiarisaio  traditions  and  i;-h)ss«»s  liad  h»>on  ioi" 
tho  sak(^  oC  introihtoiuiLr  m  laru'or  spirit nai  olonuMit, 
tliov  would  hav(»  dtvsorvod  h(M(or  of  iluMr  oountrymon. 
As  it  was.  ihov  woro  not  pojuilar.  'V\\c\  wcro  uo(. 
tho  lo.'ulors  oC  tho  nuissos.  nor  (ho  r(»j)rosonlii(i\H>s  of 
tho  popular  holiiM'.  uor  in  svuipiUhv  wi(h  (ho  oounuon 
pooplo.  Wo  oan  hardly  roii'ani  (houi  in  any  odior 
lidu   than   th;'-  ^'f  r.i  M-indulii'onl.  atid  auihitions  uioii, 
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iisinir  Ili)>  iiiiliniiiil  ifliuioii  iiiIImt  mm  m  ficrciicc  (ijniiiisl. 
(Ill'  clitirirc  of  WMiil  nl'  |i(ilri.'»lism  lliiin  I'loin  (iny  iiKMnI 
r(inv'n'li<niH.  Ill  slioil,  (li<\y  wcir  llioroiitrlily  vv»»tlr||y, 
hcH'imIi.    iiml    iiiilovply- 

,\l(lioii(/li  |||)>  iiiiiiir  "Mssciif"  «I(MV',  iiol  occur  in  IIm- 
New  'I'rsdiiiiciil,  yci.  (lie  K('c(,  rxislcil  in  llic  (imi-  of 
Clirisl,  .'iinl  pi-oliiildy  rxtu'c.iMCil  n.  coiiHirlcifiMc  indiicii 
Mpoii     (l|(>     llioilt'lil,     III"    lll.'lliy     ticvoiil.    .Ic 
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MCIICM    oIlMCI'VCM     ll|(>    law    <M     iMoMCM    Willi    (I     WlfUV   Hllf[)flSK- 
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PiM'HimiM.  'i'lK'.y  !i(l(lf(>MMC(|  |>c|,i(,i(MiM  c'if.li  Mioriiirij/  to 
(li(>  Him.  'riioy  Icll,  ImhiiiiI  (o  rcfniin  in  word  or  nci, 
IVoin  iitiylliinu;  wliicli  conM  iirolfirM'  lluif.  Iiiininfiry. 
Tlii'V  k('|)(,  llin  S)iltl»!i,l.|i  pvcn  iriorc  riiror'onsly  tli.'iri 
(lie  riiiirJMCtNM,  'i'lM-y  |)ic|»!ii<'fl  nil  (Ih'Ip  food  tlic  'Iny 
Im'Toic.  Not  only  would  lln-y  kindle  nr*  fitc-i  on  l\i('. 
Siiltlijilli,  lull.  Micy  would  sillier  no  vess(d  to  l»e  rnoverl 
IVoin    its    pldce,    nor    would    tliey    snliKly    on    lli.'it,   <];\y 
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lived  in  eoinniiinitieH,  v<'iy  tmiicIi  npfirt,  IVom  y^enerul 
,M()(iiely;  l»nt,  (his  does  not,  He(un  to  li!iv(!  nriKen  ko 
imieli  IVoin  !iii  jiH(Mdi('.  npirit.  ms  Tntin  the  cK^'CHHWiAy 
n'Mtric.tiv(^  tiotions  which  tiM'y  <dierislied  on  the  nint.tfir 
of  le^iil  |)iirity.  To  the  contjirniriMtionH  CHtahliMhcd 
hy  the  Mosiiic.  code,  find  .'ill  the  .'I'Iditional  eer<!frio- 
iiiid  iinpiii'itieM  vsliieh  IIm;  ritual  zeal  of  the  I'hariHOC 
rendered  imminent,  th(;y  added  others  even  rnoro  na- 
vcrc.     To  toneh  ,'iny  one  not,  of  his  own   order  fhlilcd 
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could    not,   he  touched   without,  delilerrM;nl.      Siinh    f)iir- 
ti(!nlarity  (;ouid  .scarcidy  lail   to   work  Hocial  Hcdusion. 
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Their  meals  were  strictly  sacrificial,  and  looked  upon 
as  religious  actions.  Every  one  washed  his  whole 
body  before  eating,  and  put  on  a  clean  linen  gar- 
ment, which  was  laid  aside  at  the  end  of  the  ineal. 
Tlie  l)aker  and  the  cook  placed  before  each  his  mess, 
and  the  priest  then  blessed  the  food,  before  which 
none  dared  to  taste  a  morsel. 

They  held  their  property  in  common ;  so  that  the 
temporary  community  of  goods  by  the  Christians,  after 
the  Pentecostal  day,  was  not  a  new  or  uncommon 
act  among  the  Jews.  Marriage  was  forbidden.  No 
l)uying  or  selling  was  permitted  among  themselves. 
They  disallowed  both  slavery  and  war,  neither  would 
they  suffer  any  of  their  sect  to  forge  warlike  arms  for 
others.  Tliey  were  under  the  strictest  subordination 
to  their  own  superiors,  and  implicit  obedience  Avas  a 
prime  virtue.  They  maintained  perfect  silence  in  their 
assemblies  and  during  their  repasts.  Only  adults  were 
taken  into  the  brotlierliood,  and  these  were  required 
to  imdergo  a  probation  of  a  year,  and  they  then 
entered  ))ut  the  lowest  grade.  Two  years  more  were 
required  for  full  membership.  The  Essenes  abliorred 
pleasure.  They  were  temperate  in  all  things,  —  in 
food,  in  the  indulgence  of  their  passions,  and  in  en- 
joyments of  every  kind.  In  many  respects  they  seem 
to  have  resembled  the  modern  Shakers. 

The  Saddueees,  being  a  priestly  and  aristocratic  class, 
were  not  disposed  to  take  any  office  which  would 
impose  trouble  or  care,  and  looked  with  indifference 
or  contempt  upon  the  greater  part  of  that  which 
passed  for  religion  among  the  people.  The  Essenes 
were  small  in  numbers,  their  ha])its  of  life  were  se- 
cluded, and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any  effort 
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at  influencing  the  mind  of  the  peojile  at  large.  Only 
the  Phai-isee.s  took  pains  to  instruct  the  people.  And 
we  shall  not  understand  the  atmosphere  Avhich  sur- 
rounded our  Lord,  if  we  do  not  take  into  consideration 
the  kind  of  teaching  given  by  them,  and  the  national 
feeling  which  it  had  produced. 

We  are  not  to  undervalue  the  real  excellence  of  the 
Mosaic  institutes  on  account  of  the  burdensome  and 
frivolous  additions  made  to  them  during  a  long  series 
of  interpretations  and  comuKiutaries.  The  institutes 
of  Moses  inculcated  a  sound  morality,  a  kind  and 
benevolent  spirit,  obedience  to  God,  and  reverence 
for  divine  things.  But  as  it  was  interpreted  by  the 
Pharisees  it  disproportionately  directed  the  attention 
to  external  acts.  The  state  of  the  heart  was  not 
wholly  neglected.  Many  excellent  distinctions  were 
drawn,  and  aviso  maxims  were  given  respecting  purity 
of  thought  Mud  rectitude  of  motive.  But  the  influ- 
ence of  a  system  depends,  not  upon  few  or  many 
truths  scattered  up  nnd  down  in  it,  but  upon  the 
accent  and  emphasis  which  |r  given  to  its  different 
parts.  Paul  Ijears  witness  tluit  his  countrymen  had 
a  "zeal  of  God,  but  not  urcordiug  t(  knowledge." 
Like  men  in  a  wrong  road,  the  longer  they  toiled 
the  farther  they  were  from  the  end  sought.  Yet 
they  did  not  regard  themselves  as  in  the  wrong.  God 
had  given  them  the  Law.  The  most  signal  promises 
followed  obedience  U)  that  Law.  They  should  over- 
come all  their  enemies.  They  should  become  the 
governors  of  those  who  n(jw  oppressed  them.  There- 
fore to  that  obedience  they  addressed  tliemselvi's  with 
all  their  zeal  and  conscience.  Lest  they  should  tail  un- 
wittingly, it  was  a  maxim  with  them  that  thoy  should 
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do  even  more  than  tlio  Law  required.  And  such  was 
the  scrupulosity  of  the  Pharisee,  that  he  cauie  to  feel 
that  he  did  perfectly  keep  the  L'lw,  and  tlierefore  wait- 
ed hnpatiently  for  the  fulfdment  of  the  Divine  prom- 
ises. It  was  a  distinct  bargain.  They  were  all  looking 
and  waiting  for  the  Messiah.  When  he  should  come, 
he  would  give  to  the  nation  the  long-needed  leader. 
All  woidd  unite  in  him.  lie  would  march  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  popidation  to  expel  the  Romans,  to  re- 
deem Jerusalem,  to  purify  the  Temple,  to  extend  the 
sway  of  the  Jewish  religion.  They  brooded  over  these 
joyful  prospects.  Thus,  they  had  their  tests  of  Mes- 
siahshlp.  He  must  hate  idolaters.  He  must  have 
the  gift  of  leadership.  He  must  represent  the  in- 
tensest  spirit  of  Jewish  patriotism.  He  must  aim  to 
make  Israel  the  head  and  benefactor  of  all  the  nations 
on  earth. 

It  is  plain  that  Jesus  could  not  meet  such  cx- 
jjcctations.  He  must  have  known  from  the  begin- 
ning what  reception  his  countrymen  woidd  give  him, 
should  he  at  once  announce  himself  as  the  Messiah ; 
and  this  will  explain  his  silence,  or  the  guarded  pri- 
vate utterance,  in  the  beginning,  as  to  his  nature  and 
claims. 

Unfavorable  as  was  the  religious  aspect,  the  political 
condition  of  Palestine  was  even  worse.  The  nation 
was  in  the  wtnge  preceding  dissolution,  —  subdued  by 
the  Komans,  farmed  out  to  court  favorites,  governed 
by  them  with  remiUHelnss  cruelty  and  avinJci!.  The 
fiery  and  fanatical  patriotism  of  the  .low  was  continu- 
ally bursting  out  into  bloody  insurrection.  Without 
great  leaders,  without  any  consistent  and  wise  plan  of 
operations,  these  fveqnent  and  convulsive  spasms  of 
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misery  wore  instantly  repressed  by  the  Romans  with 


incredible  slaughter. 


Even  if  it  had  been  a  part  of  the  design  of  Je- 
sus to  rescue  the  Jewish  nation  and  perpetuate  it,  he 
came  too  late.  These  frequent  convulsions  were  the 
expiring  struggles  of  a  doomed  people.  Already  the 
prophecies  hung  low  over  the  city.  Dejith  was  in 
the  very  air.  The  remnant  of  the  people  was  to  be 
scattered  up  and  down  in  the  earth,  as  the  wind  chases 
autumnal  leaves.  Jesus  stood  alone.  He  was  ap- 
parently but  a  peasant  mechanic.  That  which  was 
dearest  to  his  heart  men  cared  nothing  for ;  that  which 
all  men  were  eagerly  pui'suing  was  nothing  to  him. 
lie  had  no  party,  he  could  conciliate  no  interest.  The 
serpent  of  hatred  was  coiled  and  waiting ;  and,  though 
it  delayed  to  strike,  the  fang  was  there,  ready  and 
venomous,  as  soon  as  his  foot  should  tread  u[)()n  it. 
The  rich  were  luxurious  and  self-indulgent.  The 
learned  were  not  wise ;  they  were  vain  of  an  im- 
mense acquisition  of  inhnitesinKd  fri])b]es.  The  igno- 
r  int  people  were  besotted,  the  educated  class  was 
corrupt,  the  government  was  foreign,  the  Tenq)le  was 
in  the  liiinds  of  factious  priests  playing  a  game  of 
worldly  ambition.  Who  was  on  his  side?  At  what 
)()int  sjipuld  )ie  |i(!glii  )ijs  mission,  and  how?  Should 
le  stand  in  Jerusalem  and  preach?  Should  he  enter 
tliu  Tmiqilf,  mid  announce  to  the  gmud  cciuncil  jifs 
true  character? 

It  was  not  the  j)uipo8e  of  Jesus  to  present  him- 
self to  the  nntion  Willi  sadden  or  fbaniatio  ontbnrst 
There  was  to  be  a  giaduiij  Mnfiildbig  of  his  cjnbns,  of 
the  truth,  and  of  his  whole  ntituro.     In  this  respect  he 
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conformed  to  the  law  of  that  world  lii  wliioh  he  was 
inlixed,  and  of  that  race  witli  wh«  se  nit  tare  and  con- 
dition he  had  identified  himself  J  a  shall  find  him, 
in  the  beghming,  joining  his  ministry  on  to  that  of 
John :  we  shall  next  see  him  taking  np  the  religious 
truths  of  the  Old  Testament  which  were  common  to 
him  and  to  the  people,  but  cleansing  them  of  their 
grosser  interpretations,  and  giving  to  them  a  spiritual 
meaning  not  before  suspected  :  tlien  we  shall  find  a 
silent  change  of  manner,  the  language  and  th<'  l)earing 
of  one  who  knows  himself  to  be  Divine :  and  finally, 
toward  the  close  of  his  work,  we  shall  sec  the  full 
disclosure  of  the  truth,  his  equality  wdtli  the  Father, 
his  sacrificial  relations  to  the  Jews  and  to  all  the  world  ; 
and  in  connection  with  this  last  fact  we  shall  hear  the 
jiununciation  of  that  truth  most  repugnant  to  a  Jew,  a 
Huffvnug  Messiah. 

Not  only  shall  we  find  this  law  of  progressive  de- 
velopment exemplified  in  a  general  wa}^,  but  we  shall 
see  it  in  each  minor  element.  His  own  nature  and 
claims,  implied  rather  than  asserted  at  first,  he  taught 
with  an  increasing  emphasis  and  fulness  of  disclosure 
to  the  end  of  his  ministry.  His  doctrine  of  spiritual 
life,  as  unfolded  in  the  private  discourses  with  his  dis- 
ciples just  before  his  Passion,  and  recorded  in  the  five 
chapters  beginning  with  the  twelfth  of  John's  Gospel, 
are  remarkable,  not  alone  for  their  spiritual  depth 
and  fervor,  but  as  showing  how  far  his  teachings  had 
l)y  that  time  gone  beyond  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt. 
The  earlier  and  later  teachings  are  in  contrast,  not  in 
respect  to  relative  perfection,  but  li  the  order  of  de- 
velopment. Both  are  perfect,  but  one  as  a  germ  and 
the  other  as  its  blossom.     Jesus  observed  in  all  his 
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ministry  that  Inw  of  growth  which  ho  afiirmed  in  re- 
spect to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  is  a  weed,  said  he, 
the  smallest  of  all  seeds  when  sown,  hut  when  it  ia 
grown  it  is  a  tree.  At  another  time  he  distinguished 
the  very  stages  of  growth :  "  First  the  hlade,  then 
the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear."  (Mark 
iv.  28.) 

We  Jin^  then  to  look  for  this  inifolding  process  in 
tlie  teachings  of  Jesus.  We  shall  lind  him  gathering 
up  the  threads  of  morality,  already  partly  woven  into 
the  moral  consciousness  of  his  time ;  we  shall  sec  how 
in  his  hands  morality  assumed  a  higher  type,  and  was 
made  to  spring  from  nobler  motives.  Then  we  sludl 
find  the  intimations  of  an  interior  and  spiritual  life 
expanding  and  filling  a  larger  sphere  of  tliought,  until 
in  the  full  radiance  of  his  later  teachings  it  dazzles 
the  eyes  of  his  disciples  and  transcends  their  spiritual 
capacity. 

In  like  manner  the  divinity  of  Christ's  own  nature 
and  office  was  not  made  prominent  at  first;  but  gradu- 
ally it  grew  into  notice,  until  during  the  last  half-ycjir 
it  assumed  the  air  of  sovereignty.  In  nothing  is  this 
so  strikingly  shown  as  in  the  teaching  of  his  own 
personal  relations  to  all  true  spiritual  life  in  every 
iudividuid.  It  is  sublime  when  God  declares  himself 
to  be  the  fountain  of  life.  It  ^vould  be  insufierable 
arrogance  in  a  mere  man.  But  by  every  form  of  as- 
sertion, with  incessant  repetition,  Jesus  taught  with 
growing  intensity  as  his  death  drew  near,  that  in 
him,  and  only  in  him,  were  the  sources  of  spiritual 
life.  "Come  unto  me,"  "Learn  of  me,"  "Abide  in 
me,"  "  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing."  And  yet,  in 
the  midst  of  such  incessant  assertions  of  himself,  he 
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declared,  and  all  the  world  has  conceded  it,  "  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart." 

There  was  a  corresponding  development  in  his  criti- 
cism of  the  prevailing  religious  life^  and  in  the  attacks 
which  he  made  upon  the  ruling  classes.  His  miracles, 
too,  assumed  a  higher  type  from  period  to  period; 
and,  although  we  cannot  draw  a  line  at  the  precise 
periods  of  transition,  yet  no  one  can  fail  to  mark  how 
much  deeper  was  the  moral  significance  of  the  mira- 
cles wrought  in  the  last  few  months  of  his  life,  than 
tlia.t  of  those  in  the  opening  of  his  career.  We  are 
not  to  look,  then,  for  a  ministry  blazing  forth  at  the 
beginning  in  its  full  effulgence.  We  are  to  see  Jesu,4, 
without  signals  or  ostentation,  taking  up  John's  teach- 
ing, and  beginning  to  preach,  "  Repent,  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand" ;  we  are  to  wait  for  further 
disclosures  issuing  naturally  and  gradually,  in  an  as- 
cending series.  The  whole  life  of  Jesus  was  a  true 
and  normal  growth.  His  ministry  did  not  come  like 
an  orb,  round  and  shining,  perfect  and  full,  at  the 
first:  it  was  a  regular  and  symmetrical  development. 

True,  it  differed  from  all  other  and  ordinary  human 
growths,  in  that  no  part  of  his  teaching  was  false  or 
crude.  It  was  partial,  but  never  erroneous.  The  first 
enunciations  were  as  absolutely  true  as  the  last ;  but 
he  unfolded  rudimentary  truths  in  an  order  and  in 
forms  suitable  for  their  propagation  upon  the  human 
understanding. 

It  is  in  these  views  that  we  shall  find  a  solution  of 
the  seeming  want  of  plan  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  There 
is  no  element  in  it  which  answers  to  our  ordinary 
idea  of  a  prearranged  campaign.  He  knew  that  he 
was  a  sower  of  seed,  and  not  the  reaper.     It  was  of 
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more  importance  that  lie  should  produce  a  powerful 
spiritual  impression,  than  that  he  should  give  an  or- 
ganized form  to  his  followers.  It  was  better  that  he 
should  develop  the  genns  of  a  Divine  spiritual  life, 
than  that  he  should  work  any  immediate  change  in 
th.e  forms  of  society. 

The  Mosaic  institutes  had  aimed  at  a  spiritual 
life  in  man  by  building  up  around  him  restraining 
inlluences,  acting  thus  upon  the  soul  from  the  out- 
side. Jesus  transferred  the  seat  of  action  to  the 
soul  itself,  and  rendered  it  capable  of  self-control. 
Others  had  sought  to  overcome  and  put  down  the  ap- 
petites and  passions ;  Jesus,  by  developing  new  forces 
in  the  soul  and  giving  Divine  excitement  to  the  spir- 
itual nature,  regulated  the  passions  and  harmonized 
them  with  the  moral  ends  of  life.  When  once  the 
soul  derived  its  highest  stimulus  from  God,  it  might 
safely  be  trusted  to  develop  all  its  lower  forces,  wdiich, 
by  subordination,  became  auxiliary.  Jesus  sought  to 
develop  a  whole  and  perfect  manhood,  nothing  lost, 
nothing  in  excess.  He  neither  repelled  nor  miderval- 
iied  secular  thrift,  social  morality,  civil  order,  nor  the 
fruits  of  an  intellectual  and  testhetic  culture ;  he  did 
not  labor  directly  for  these,  but  struck  farther  back  at 
a  potential  but  as  yet  undisclosed  nature  in  man,  which 
if  aroused  and  brought  into  a  normal  and  vital  relation 
with  the  Divine  soul  would  give  to  all  the  earlier  de- 
veloped and  lower  elements  of  man's  nature  a  more 
complete  control  than  had  ever  before  been  found,  and 
would  so  fertilize  and  fructify  the  whole  nature  that 
the  outward  life  would  have  no  need  of  special  pat- 
terns. Children  act  from  rules.  Men  act  from  prin- 
ciples.    A  time  will  come  when  they  will  act  from 
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intuitions,  and  right  und  wrong  in  the  familiiir  matters 
of  lifb  will  be  determined  ])y  the  agreement  or  (Hs- 
agreement  of  things  with  the  moral  sensibility,  as 
music  and  beauty  in  art  already  are  lirst  felt,  juid 
afterwards  reasoned  upon  and  analyzed. 

If  this  b3  a  true  renderiuij;  of  Christ's  method,  it  will 
be  apparent  that  all  theories  which  imply  that  any  out- 
ward forms  of  society,  or  special  elements  of  art  and 
industry,  or  the  organization  of  a  church,  or  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  household,  or  any  other  special  and  de- 
terminate external  act  or  order  of  events  or  institu- 
tions, were  parts  of  his  plan,  will  fail  in  appreciating 
the  one  grand  distinctive  fact,  namely,  that  it  was 
a  psychological  kingdom  that  he  came  to  found.  He 
aimed  not  to  construct  a  new  system  of  morals  or 
of  philosoijhy,  but  a  new  soul,  with  new  capabil'ties, 
under  new  spiritual  influences.  Of  course  an  outward 
life  and  form  would  be  developed  from  this  inspiration. 
Men  would  still  need  governments,  institutions,  cus- 
toms. But  with  a  regulated  and  reinforced  nature 
they  could  be  safely  left  to  evolve  these  from  their 
own  reason  and  expcnnence.  As  much  as  ever,  there 
would  be  need  of  states,  churches,  schools.  But  for 
none  of  these  need  any  pattern  be  given.  They  were 
left  to  be  developed  freely,  as  experience  should 
dictate.  Government  is  inevitable.  It  is  a  univer- 
sal constitutional  necessity  in  man.  There  was  no 
more  need  of  providing  for  that,  than  of  providing 
for  sleep  or  for  breathing.  Life,  if  fully  developed 
and  left  free  to  choose,  will  find  its  way  to  all  neces- 
sary outward  forms,  in  goverinuent,  in  society,  and  in 
industry. 

Therefore   they   utterly  misconceive   the  genius  of 
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Clirist's  work  who  suppose  that  he  aimed  at  th(^  estab- 
lislniient  of  an  organized  chnrch.  Beyond  the  inci- 
dental comnian(l.s  to  his  disciples  to  draw  together  and 
maintain  intimate  social  life,  thcL-e  is  no  speciid  or  dis- 
tinctive provision  for  chin'ch  organization.  That  was 
left  to  itself  As  after  events  have  shown,  the  tendency 
to  organize  was  already  too  strong.  Religion  has  been 
imprisoned  in  its  own  institutions.  Perhaps  the  most 
extraordinary  contrast  ever  known  to  history  is  that 
which  exists  between  the  genius  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
pompous  claims  of  church  hierarchies.  Christians  made 
haste  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  Hebrews.  Religion 
ran  rank  to  outwardness.  The  fruit,  hidden  by  the 
enormous  growth  of  leaves,  could  not  ripen.  Spiritu- 
ality died  of  ec^lesiasticism.  If  the  Church  has  been 
the  nurse,  it  has  also  been  often  the  destroyer  of 
religion. 

If  Jesus  came  to  found  a  church,  never  were  actions 
so  at  variance  with  purposes.  There  are  no  recorded 
instructions  to  this  end.  He  remained  in  the  full  com- 
munion of  the  Jewish  Church  to  the  last.  Nor  did  his 
disciples  or  apostles  dream  of  leaving  the  church  of 
their  fathers.  They  went  up  with  their  countrymen, 
at  the  great  festivals,  to  Jerusahim.  They  resorted  to 
the  Temple  for  worship.  They  attempted  to  develop 
their  new  life  within  the  old  forms.  Little  by  little, 
and  slowly,  they  learned  by  experience  that  new  wine 
could  not  be  kept  in  old  bottles.  The  new  life  re- 
quired and  found  better  conditions,  a  freer  conscience, 
fewer  rules,  more  liberty.  For  a  short  period  the  en- 
franchised soul,  in  its  new  promised  land,  shone  forth 
with  great  glory ;  but  then,  like  the  fathers  of  old, 
believers  fell  back  from  liberty  to  superstition,  and 
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for  a  thousand  years  have  been  in  captivity  to  spir- 
itiiJil  Babylon. 

The  captivity  is  draAving  to  a  close.  The  Jerusa- 
lem of  the  Spirit  is  descending,  adorned  as  a  bride 
lor  the  bridegroom.  The  new  life  in  God  is  gath- 
enng  disciples.  They  are  finding  each  other.  Not 
disdammg  outward  helps,  they  are  learning  that  the 
bpint  alone  is  essential.  All  creeds,  churches,  institu- 
tions, customs,  ordinances,  are  but  steps  upon  which 
the  Christian  plants  his  foot,  that  they  may  help  him 
to  ascend  to  the  perfect  liberty  in  Christ  Jesus. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


THE   HOUSEHOLD   GATE. 


If  one  considers  that,  after  his  experience  in  the 
Avilderness,  Jesus  seems  for  a  period  of  some  months 
to  have  returned  to  private  life,  — that  he  neither  went 
to  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  nor  appeared  before  the 
religious  teachers  of  his  people,  nor  eve  a  apparently 
entered  the  Holy  City,  but  abruptly  depitrted  to  Gali- 
lee,—  it  may  seem  as  if  he  had  no  plan  of  pro- 
cedure, but  waited  until  events  should  open  the  way 
into  his  ministry. 

But  what  if  it  was  his  purpose  to  refuse  all  public 
life  in  our  sense  of  that  term  ?  What  if  he  meant  to 
remain  a  private  citizen,  working  as  one  friend  would 
with  another,  eschewing  the  roads  of  influence  already 
laid  out,  and  going  back  to  that  simple  personal  power 
which  one  heart  has  upon  another  in  genial  and  friend- 
ly contact  ? 

His  power  was  to  be,  not  with  whole  communities, 
but  with  the  individual,  —  from  man  to  man;  and  it 
was  to  spring,  not  from  any  machinery  of  institution 
wielded  by  man,  nor  from  official  position,  but  from 
his  own  personal  nature,  and  from  the  intrinsic  force 
of  truth  to  be  uttered.  At  the  very  beginning,  and 
through  his  whole  career,  we  shall  find  Jesus  clinging 
to  private  life,  or  to  public  life  only  in  its  transient 
and  spontaneous  developments  out  of  private  life.     He 
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(lUlLvlH  iVom  luuis(>  (o  lioiiMC.  He  never  wciil  ;iill(»ll^ 
n'Dwds.  Tliev  j'!illuMt'«|  mIhmiI  liitii.  jiihI  (li.Msolvcd 
nji'ilin  jifltM"  he  lunl  pMssed  on,  TIk*  |iiiMie  loildside. 
the  s\  Miu'turiU'H.  llie  prineelx  ni!msi»)n.  Ilie  'I'eniple,  (lie 
hoiil  l»v  llie  sen-Nliore.  (lie  poor  iiimu'm  coHiii!,**.  were  all 
n'ike  mere  iMeiden(M.  (lie  neeidenls  of  (iiiM>  and  plaee. 
Mild  no(  in  !in\  ni.'iinier  (liinj^s  l<>  lie  de|)(Mided  upon 
lor  inlhienee.  Me  N\as  no(  an  eld«'r  <M'  a  rnl«'r  in  (lie 
f^vnnu't)}.!,!!!".  nor  a  seriln*  oi-  a  priesl,  ltn(  sdiedv  a 
priva(e  ei(izi>n.  \\c  was  in  Iiis  »)wn  .^ini[ile  ."-elf  (li(» 
wlioK>   power. 


The  (irs(  s(ep  oT  .lesns  in  his  niinislry  is  a  relnrn 
Imnio  (o  his  MU>(h(M'.  'I'his  is  no(  (o  he  looked  a(  niei'e- 
Iv  as  a  niMder  oi'  s(Mdinu>n(  :  i(  is  eliarae(eris(ie  of  (li(» 
lU'w  disp(Misa(ion  which  he  ean\e  lo  inan_unrn(e. 

In  (he  spiri(n;i1  order  (ha(  wms  now  (o  he  iiHrodueed 
(here  were  (o  lu^  no  ninks  and  classes,  ito  pnhlie  and 
tMlicial  life  as  dis(ino:nished  iVoni  priva(«'  and  personal. 
The  Chun'h  w;is  (o  he  a  honsehold  ;  men  were  (o  he 
brcdnvn.  "  meml)ers  oiH'  of  ant»(hei*."  (iod  Wiis  made; 
kniwvn  ns  (he  Fadicr,  m!iii:is(criai  in  K)ve. 

Had  .Icsns  si>parii(ed  himsidf  Ironi  (he  <'onnnon  life, 
oviMi  hv  assuminii;  (he  garh  and  place  of  an  andiorized 
(oiicher.  had  he  atViliad'd  wl(li  (ho  T«>mi»le  oHici'rs,  had 
he  been  in  anv  wiiy  connocdMl  wi(h  a  hierarchy,  his 
criirso  windd  have  hocn  a(  vjiriancc  wi(h  one  aim  of  his 
mission.  1(  was  (he  priva(e  lite  of  (he  world  (o  which 
he  ennie.  His  own  personal  hie,  liis  home  life.  Ids  I'annl- 
iar  associa(iv>u  witli  men.  his  social  in(erconrse,  lonned 
his  (rue  public  career.  He  uas  not  to  break  in  upon 
(he  world  wi(h  (he  bois(erous  enerixy  of  warriors, — 
"  He  shall  not  strive  nor  cry";    nor  was  he  to  seek^ 
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nl'lcr  llic  iiniiiiicr  of  !iiiiliilioiiM  ornlorM,  !<•  (lir/./b-  tin- 
|Hoplc,  -"  Mis  voicr  hIiiiII  iinl,  l.f  licnni  in  IIm- Hticcls." 
Witlioiil,  pn'Msiiiu'  iiiKliily  IIhm  pioplicrv  oI'iIm-  iMcHHidh, 
it  i,,!i\'  he  n'.\'u\  lliiil.  it  «liMciiiniiiiil<'M  hclvvccii  ;iii  iiiiil»i- 
lioiiM  ,'iikI  noisy  cMivcf,  nnd  ii  ininisli y  llinl,  was  lo  nM»vc 
anions    men   will)  jn-nllcfifsM,  jilliil>ilil.y,  sytnpatliy,  fin'l 

|(tvin;j,'  liuniilily. 

We  shall   lose  an  csscnlial   (•liaiaclctiMrM-  ol    holli   his 
«lis|M>sili(»n   and    his  (lis|>ciisali(»n,    if  vvc   an  iisloui    oin'- 
selves  (()  think  oC  Jesus  as  a   |»nl»rM-   man,  in  <.iir  sense 
of  ojlici;.;   eminence.      We  are   l<»  look    lor  him    ani'ui^i; 
I  he  eonunon  scenes  of  daily    lir<',  not,  dislin-.niisherl    in 
any   way  IVoni    llie    jx-ople   al.oiit.  him,  escenl    in    supe- 
rior  wisdom    and   e;(M»dness.      ll.   is    true    that,    le-   often 
stood    in     puhlic.    |)laces,    hut,    oidy    as  any    other   .lew 
mi^ht.    have    done.      He    was    never    set,    a|)art,    in    any 
manner  after  tin;   nsa^n's  of  the  priesthood.      Il<'  eam(! 
hack  from  artilicial  a,rran<^n-nieiit,s  to  nature.     There  is 
oreai.  si"nilicaiie,e  in  the  title  hy  whi<'h  he  almost,  inva- 
riahly  spok(!  of  himseif,  —  "  the  Son  of  Man."      Hy  this 
tith^    \n'    emphasi'/ed    liis    mission.      He    had   desct-zided 
from  (jiod.      He  was  horn  of  woman,  had  joined  liimself 
io  the  hnmaii  liiinily,  and    nn^ard,  to  e.l(Mi.ve   fast,  to   his 
kindred.     'I'o    oik;  (tonsc-ious   of  fiis  own    Divinity,  i\u; 
i\\\v.  "Son    of  Man"    heeomc^H   vi-ry  Hi^aiifieant,   of  the 
value  which  Ik;  placed   upon  his  union  with  inariklnd. 
His  personal  and   inlimati;  connection   with   thf;    ^rreat 
body   of   t.h(^    jx-oph;,  Ix^^nnning  with  his  early  yrjars, 
was  contiruuid  to   the;   <!nd. 

It  is  not  Htrarig(!,  tli(!n,  tliat  J(!snH  hef^an  liis  aetivo 
iiiinistry  with  a  return  from  tlic  Hconcof  Jjis  t(Mn[)tation 
to  his  former  home.  He  did  not  pau.se  at  Nazareth,  hut 
either  went  with  hi.s  mother  or  followed  her  to  Cana, 
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wIhtc  ;i  wi'ddiiiL;-  Wi's  (o  l;il\<'  plnc(».  'riicrc  were  (wo 
Cimiis. —  one  M(»\v  Ciillrd  Kij'r  Ktiimi,  \\  siiiiill  vill!i;j,(' 
jihoiil  four  mih's  mikI  w  IimH'  iiorllu'iisl  of  Nii/jirclli,  iiiid 
KdiKt-vlflilif  jilioiil  nine  mil«'s  <i(»r(li  oT  Nn/iii'clli  ;  niid 
llu"  lies!  Miilhorili^'s  Icnxc  il  sidl  iiM<MM'(:nii  in  which 
thi"  lirsl.  niinich'  of  our  Lord  wjis  pci  loniMMl.  li,  iiuiy 
he  iutcreslin^,  hid  i(  is  not  iniporliinl,  (o  (hdcrnnnc  (he 
«luostion. 

The  ;i|)|)(';ir;uu't'  of  ,I»>siis  ill  (he  wi'ddinu',  nnd  Ids  iic- 
(i\('  innlicipMlion  in  the  icslivilifs,  iirc  rnli  of  nic'iiniii;". 
Il  is  hiu'ldv  inijH'oh;d»K>  Ihiil  .loiin  iIh-  IJiiplisl.  I'onld 
hiivc  luM'n  i>(M'sn;id('d  lo  jippciir  id  such  ii.  service. 
Vov  ii<>  li\(Ml  iipiirl  IVoni  Ihc  scenes  of  connnon  life,  Wiis 
soHliirv.  iind  e\(Mi  se\(>re.  His  ioiiowers  would  hii.V(» 
luH'U  stronii'ly  inclined  lo  lidl  in  willi  I  he  |>liilosophy 
inid  j)riu'(ices  of  (he  Kssenes.  Il"  so,  (he  siin])le  plciis- 
urt»s  iuid  (he  ordiiiiirv  occupiilions  ofconnnon  life  would 
1)1'  rennnU'd  iis  inconsis(ent  willi  ndigion,  desus  liiid 
just  ret urnod  iVoin  John's  presence,  lie  hiul  piissed 
throuuh  the  ordeid  of  solitude  jMid  the  tein[)(iiiioii  of 
tlu>  wilderness.  IIo  liiul  jiidhered  three  or  lour  dis- 
eildes,  iuul  Wiis  tidvinu;  the  first.  st(>j)s  in  his  enrly  eiireer. 
That  the  very  lirst  act  should  W  im  iittendiince,  with 
his  (hsciples,  hv  invitiitioii,  ;it  a.  Jewish  weddini;-,  which 
w;is  seldom  less  thiui  three  iind  usuidl}-  of  seven  djiys' 
duration,  ;ind  was  conducted  with  most  joyfid  fes- 
tivities, eannot  but  he  regarded  as  a,  signiliciuit  tes- 
timony. 

The  Tlehrews  were  led  by  tlieir  religions  institutions 
to  the  eultivation  of  soeiivl  and  joyons  luihits.  Their 
great  religions  feasts  were  celehnited  with  some  djiys 
of  solenmity,  bnt  with  more  of  festivity  sueh  as  would 
seem   to  onr  colder  manners  almost  like  dissipation. 
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Til  nil  niilidiiM  (lie  wcfldlii^;  of  y<Hin;»;  people  c'iIIm  (orlli 
synipiilliy.  Amoii;^-  llie  llehrews,  IVoiii  llie  e.'irlieHt, 
times,  iiiipll.'il  oeciiHioMH  vveie  celeltialed  with  rejoiriiin^M, 
ill  wliirli  llie  whole  <'oiiiiiiiiiiil  y  look  some  piiit. 

The  scene  eomes  hejore  lis  clejiily.  'I'Im^  hride- 
•^room's  house,  oi-  his  Ihlher's,  is  Ihe  eeiille  of  I'e.stivil  y, 
Tlie  hride  iiikI  ^n'oom  spend  Ihe  diiy  sep;irii,t'  |y  in  se- 
clusion, in  (lonfession  (d'sin  Miid  riles  ol"  pur;.';;ilion.  Am 
eveniii^^  dniws  iie;ir,  the  IVieiids  iind  rejiilives  oC  (Ik; 
hride  lnin;i,'  her  lorlh  IVoiii  her  parents'  house  in  I'lill 
hridiil  :.;>p!irel,  vvilji  myrtle  vines  Jiiid  ^iirliinds  of  llowers 
Jihout  \n\Y  li(!Ji(l.  Torches  |)rcced(!  l,li(!  company;  music 
hreaks  out  on  every  side;.  IJesides  IIk;  instruments 
provide(|  for  the  t)rocessions, sonjfs  ^svi'X'X  \\n'\n  uloii"-  tin! 
way;  lor  (he  slro(!l,  is  lined  with  vir^mis,  who  yield  to 
the  lair  candidat.c  that,  honor  which  liiey  hope  in  tiiiH! 
lor  lhems(dves.  Tlu^y  (;ast,  llovv(!rs  Ixdore  h(!r,  and  litth; 
cakes  and  roasted  cars  of  wheat  TIk;  ninwA  nisoimds 
with  <j,aycty  ;  and  usllm  hiuid  draws  near  the  appointed 
dwellin<^,  tho  hrideu^roorii  and  Iiis  friends  come  forth 
to  moot  the  hride  and  to  eonduct  \\v.r  into  the  house. 
After  some  le^al  .settlements  have  Ixien  perfected,  and 
the  marriage  stjrvice  has  heen  performed,  a  Kiim|)tuouH 
feast  is  provided,  and  the  utmost  joy  and  merriment 
rein;!!.  Nor  do  the  festivities  t(!rminate  with  thf;  im- 
mediate feast.  A  whole  week  is  devoted  to  nsjoicimr 
and  gayety. 

It  must  not  he  imagined,  however,  that  sueh  pro- 
longed social  enjoyment  degenerated  into  dissipation. 
In  luxurious  cities,  and  especially  after  commerce  and 
wealth  had  hrought  in  foreign  manners,  the  grossest 
excesses  came  to  prevail  at  great  feasts;  hut  the 
common  people  among  the  old  Ilehrews  were,  in  the 
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main.  tciiUH'nilc  jind  nhstiiiciit.  Tliut  iiliiiost  cpitl'Mnicr 
(Iniiikoimoss  -wliicli  in  iiiodi'ni  tiiiios  liiis  jJicvaiiLMl 
juiioii^  TcMilonic  raoos.  In  cold  cliiiiatcs,  was  unknown 
to  the  great  Ixxly  of  tlie  llchrcw  nation. 

The  sohrioty  and  vin-orons  industry  of  the  society 
in  wliicli  we  have  ))een  educated  indisnoses  us  to  svni- 
pathi/e  with  such  expenditure  of  time  for  social  ])ur- 
poscs  ns  was  connnon  among  the  Hebrews.  We  spare 
a  single  day  at  long  intervals,  and  then  hasten  hack 
to  our  tasks  as  if  escaping  from  an  evil.  Weddings 
among  the  poorest  Jews,  as  we  have  said,  seldom  ah- 
sorl)ed  less  than  three  days.  The  ordinary  teiin  of 
conviviality  was  seven  diiys.  Among  mei  of  wealth  or 
eminent  station,  the  genial  service  not  nnfrequently 
extended  to  fourteen  days.  Duriny;  this  time,  neii-h- 
hors  came'  and  went.  Those  from  a  distance  tarried 
both  day  and  night.  The  time  was  fdled  np  with 
entertainments  suitable  to  the  condition  of  the  various 
classes.  The  young  employed  the  cool  hours  with 
dances.  The  aged  quietly  looked  on,  or  held  tranquil 
converse  apart  from  the  croAvd.  Nor  was  intellectual 
provision  Avanting.  Readings  and  addresses  were  then 
unknown.  In  a  land  where  philosophy  was  as  yet  only 
a  collection  of  striking  proverbs  or  ingenious  enigmas, 
it  was  deemed  an  intellectual  exercise  to  propound 
riddles  and  "  dark  sayings,"  and  to  call  forth  the  exer- 
cise of  the  imagination  in  giving  solutions.  These  oc- 
casions were  not  devoted,  then,  to  a  mere  riot  of  merry- 
making. They  were  the  meetings  of  long-dispersed 
friends,  the  gathering-points  of  connected  families ;  in 
the  absence  of  facilities  for  frequent  intercourse,  the 
seven  days  of  a  wedding  feast  would  serve  as  a  means 
of  intercommunion  and  the  renewal  of  friendships ;  and 
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it  was  poouliiirly  aftor  tlio  <^t'nius  of  the  Ilchrcw  p(M)|)l(» 
that  both  roli,!.^i()n  and  social  iiitorcoiirso  shouhl  \,\kv 
placL'  with  the  acconipaniiiuMits  oral)im(lant  calin;^  iind 
drink iiiji;.  The  table  was  loaded  with  jn-ovisions,  the 
best  that  the  means  of  the  parties  could  supply;  nor 
was  it  unusual  lor  the  guests  also  to  contribute  to  the 
eounuon  stock. 

There  is  no  reason  to  presume  that  the  weddiui;-  at 
Cana  was  of  less  duration  than  the  connnon  ])eriod  of 
seven  days ;  and  it  may  be  assumed,  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  to  the  contrarv,  that  Jesus  remained  to  the 
end.  It  has  been  surmised  that  it  was  n  near  connec- 
tion of  his  mother  who  was  the  host  upon  this  occasion. 
Jlowever  that  may  be,  she  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
management  of  the  feast,  kept  herself  informed  of  the 
state  of  the  provisions,  sought  to  replenish  them  when 
they  were  expended,  and  assumed  fiuniliar  authority 
o^'  r  the  servants,  who  appear  to  have  obeyed  her 
implicitly. 

Nothing  could  well  be  a  greater  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  his  people,  and  less  worthy  of  him,  than 
the  sapposition  that  Jesus  walked  among  the  joyous 
guesls  with  a  cold  or  disapproving  eye,  or  that  he  held 
himself  aloof  and  was  wrapped  in  his  own  mcditati(ms. 
His  whole  life  shows  that  his  soul  went  out  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  human  life  around  him.  Ilis  manners 
were  so  agreeable  and  attractive  that  all  classes  of  men 
instinctively  drew  near  to  him.  It  needs  not  that  we 
imagine  him  breaking  forth  into  effulgent  gayety ;  but 
that  he  looked  upon  the  happiness  around  him  with 
smiles  it  would  be  wrong  to  doubt.  There  are  some 
whose  very  smile  carries  benediction,  and  whose  eye 
sheds  perpetual  happiness. 
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l>ut  Josus  was  \\o\  simj^lv  a  mMiial  i;"tiost.  lit'  lijul 
Jiosi'M  tlio  lU'oa:  ion  tor  tl;o  display  o(  liis  tlrst  mimolo. 
It  woiilil  sooiu  that  r.\oiv  gnosis  had  oonio  to  tho  ^vo^l- 
iling  tlian  had  boon  providod  tor,  drawn.  porha]>s.  iVoni 
(hiv  to  day,  in  inoroasing  nnnihors,  hy  tlio  jnosonco  o( 
.Usns.  Tlio  Nvirio  uav'.>  vun.  Tho  sooi-io  as  rooordod 
hy  Jolni  is  not  witlunU  its  roniarkahlo  toaturos.  Tho 
air  vit"  Mavv  in  aj^plying  to  hor  son  svHMns  to  point 
oit'aor  to  smno  }n\'\ions  I'onvorsation,  ov  to  tho  knowl- 
odgo  on  livM*  part  that  lio  jH>ssossod  oxtraordinary 
piMvors,  and  that  ho  might  ho  oxpoi'tod  to  oxiMi-iso 
ihoin. 

•• 'I'hov  havo  no  [n\oro]  wino." 

,losus  sail!  nnto  hor,  •*  Woman,  \vliat  havo  1  to  i]o 
\vith  !lu>o?  mino  hour  is  nv^t  yot  oomo." 

Intorprotod  ai'iv)rdiug  to  tho  improssion  whioli  sui'h 
hmguago  wouhl  mako  woro  it  omphnoil  tlius  ahrnptlv 
in  mil'  dav,  this  undv  must  ho  ailmittod  to  ho  uo\  o:\\y 
a  rol'usal  t>f  liis  motlior's  roqii :st,  hut  a  rohuko  as  wolh 
aiul  in  hmguago  'lardly  loss  than  harsh.  I>ut  inw  r- 
].rotoil  thn>ngh  tho  impivssion  whioh  it  prodiiootl  upiui 
his  moilior,  it  was  noitlior  a  rol'usal  nor  a  rohuko  ;  lor 
sho  ai'tod  as  ono  who  had  askod  and  ohtainod  a  tavor. 
Sho  tiirnod  at  ono-'  to  tho  servants,  with  tho  oommand, 
••  Whatsoovor  ho  saith  unto  you.  {.lo  it."  T'lis  is  not 
tlu'  laniruauv  ol"  ono  who  loll  robiikod.  hut  ot'  tmo 
whoso  roqiiost   had   boon  grantod. 

in  iionsos  o['  any  protonsion  it  was  customary  to 
niako  provision  lor  tho  numonuis  washings,  hoth  o( 
tl;o  piM'son  and  oi'  vossols,  wliioli  (ho  I'harisaio  usages 
riHjairod.  (Mark  vii.  I.)  In  this  instaiioo  tlioro  woro 
six  largo  wator-vossols,  holding  two  or  throo  /?>^mv 
apioi'o.     Tho  six  •'  wator-pots  oi"  sti>no,"  thoroforo,  hatl 
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a  oapacitv  i^f  alH>ut  ono  Innulivd  ami  iwtMUy-six  ual- 

Tlu'so  vossols  woiv  (ilUnl  with  watiM".  aiul  at  tlio  will 
iW'tlu'  l.onl  tlio  wator  biH'amo  wino.  Wlioii  tlio  inastor 
ot'tiio  toast  ta^stoii  it.  it  ]M"i)voi'.  so  muoh  supofior  to  tho 
lofmor  supply  as  to  oall  lorth  liis  ooiuuioinlatioii.  Tlio 
•|uaiitity  ot'  w ii\o  )ias  oxoitotl  somo  oritioista  ;  but  it 
shoulil  ho  boriio  in  miinl  tliat  in  Palostiiio,  whon'  liuht 
winos  woro  so  u;onoi'ally  a  part  ot'  tho  ooimuon  ihink. 
tour  harrols  ot*  wino  wi>ulil  woi  sooin  a  supply  so  t>\- 
traorilinary  as  it  iloos  to  pooplo  in  non-wino-ii-rviwinu- 
oountrios.  who  h;ivo  hoon  aooustmuoil  io  soo  fiory  wif.os. 
in  small  i|uan.titios  antl  at  hii;h  prioos.  It  tuust  alM>  hv 
roiuouihoroil  th't  tho  oi>uipanv  was  laiyo.  or  olso  tho 
provision  wouUl  not  iiavo  givon  i>ut.  anil  that  it  was 
witliout  ilouht  to  ho  yot  largor  tVoni  tlay  to  ilay.  tho 
niiraolo  itsolt'  lomling  to  hriuij:  tou'othor  all  tho  tioii;h- 
horhood.  It  is  ti»  ho  omisiiloroil  also  tliat  wino.  uulilvo 
hroatl,  is  not  porishahlo,  hut  gixwvs  hottor  with  auo  ;  si) 
that,  had  tho  quantity  liooti  tar  givator  thai\  thoir  pro<- 
ont  nooil.  it  wouKl  not  ho  wastoil.     On  tho  iithor  hauil. 

'  Tlio  tonu  "  tirkin."  in  mir  KuiiUsh  vi  rsiini,  is  (he  tii\'«'k  fHf.'fv.v.v,  i\>nv- 
sjHM\ili»jj,  ;»iViM\linjx  ;o  .l<v<i'pl\us,  ti>  tlio  lUbivw  fsish.  Tlu'  Au'w  motivlos 
hold  ;>  ijrtlliMis  ami  T.  I  jnut,-*.  Tlio  wator^vossols  t\it>  sj»iil  in  thi'  l»\vsj>ol  to 
li.iM- l\i'lil  IftUYcn  (wn  ,«»ni',  thwo  til•ki^)^s  n-  motittos.  rtjuiH-o.  wliioh  wi>ul>i 
bo  siMnowluMV  lvt>voo>.\  K  ami  "J't  s;;\llous.  C;illius:j  it  "Jl  fjallons,  six  ot'thom 
wouKl  l>o  r.'fi  jjivllons.  'n»c  writor  in  Smith's  /Js.'-V  /Vo.'(\'n<j*\,  phu-os  tl\o 
ijujuttity  nt  110  {jivlKms;  ln»t  W'onlsworth  >;.vos  l.'U;.  Tho  lowost  ostimato 
whioh  vi'  li:vvo  soo't  {Mits  it  at  oO  gulloits,  l)ut  tlio  woij;ht  ot"  !iutl>v'iit_>  j>laoos 
it  as  \\\  tho  to\t. 

It  h;is  hoon  iviii;uko»l,  th.it  tho  t'.wt  th.it  tiioso  \ossols  woiv  0-\ohisivoi\ 
nppiMpriiitotl  to  wator.  suul  uovor  usotl  ibv  lioliliiijj  wiuo.  will  j>ivv>>nt  tho 
slippiti-.'  mor  this  minu'lo  by  sjivmijj  that  wiuo  w;is  !vliva>ly  in  tho  vossols, 
mill  that  wator  was  only  nthloil  to  it.  Tho  ^^nan(it^,  tvH>,  uia»lo  it  imjKis- 
^ih^o  that  it  shoulil  luivo  Ivon  wi\mi;ht  in  an  nnilorhaiiiloil  aiul  oollu>i\o 
mnniioi-.  It  is  tho  vory  tii-st  ol'n  long  »v>i'io:'  ol'miniolos,  ami  ouo  ol'lho  most 
imlispntahlo. 
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there  Avere  roiisons  wliy  the  supply  .should  be  gen- 
erous. The  wine  had  once  jiiven  out.  The  stranjre 
su })ply  sjiid  to  every  one,  There  can  be  no  second  iiul- 
ure.  Abundance  goes  wi+h  power  wherever  the  Divine 
hand  works. 

That  the  wine  created  by  our  Lord  answered  to  the 
fermented  wme  of  the  country  would  never  have  been 
doubted,  if  tL'>  exigencies  of  a  modern  and  most  benefi- 
cent reformation  had  not  created  a  strong  but  miwise 
disposition  to  do  away  with  the  inidoubted  example  of 
our  Lord.  But  though  the  motive  was  good,  and  the 
effort  most  ingeniously  and  plausibly  carried  out,  the 
result  has  failed  to  satisfy  the  best  scholars ;  and  it  is 
the  almost  universal  conviction  of  those  competent  to 
form  a  judgment,  that  our  Lord  did  both  make  and 
use  wines  which  answer  to  the  fermented  wines  ot  the 
present  day  in  Palestine.^ 

'  Tlio  editors  of  the  Congregational  Eevietv,  No.  54,  pp.  398,  399,  in  a 
review  of  Communion  Win"  and  Bible  Temperance,  hy  Rev.  William  M. 
Thnyer,  publislieil  by  the  National  Temperance  Society,  18G9,  use  the 
Ibllowin";  lanjjruaffe  :  — 

"  We  respect  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Thayer,  and  do  not  qnestion  his  sincerity. 
But  we  have  j^one  over  the  arguments  he  has  reproduced ;  we  liave  con- 
.^idcrcd  his  so-called  evidence,  which  has  so  often  done  duty  in  its  narrow 
range  ;  we  have  jjondered  the  discussions  of  Le  >s,  Nott,  Ritchie,  and  l)uf- 
field,  before  him ;  what  is  more,  we  have  gone  over  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Scrij)turcs  carefully  for  oursilves ;  have  sifted  the  testimony  of  travellers 
who  knew,  and  those  who  did  not  know ;  have  corresponded  with  mission- 
aries and  conferred  with  Jewish  Rabbis  on  this  subject ;  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  Biblical  literature  on  which  we  can  speak  confidently,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  Dr.  Laurie  is  right  and  that  Rev.  Sir.  Thayer  is  wrong."  (Mr. 
Thayer's  book  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  wine 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  one  of  which  is  intoxicating  and  the  other  not.) 

"  In  these  views  we  arc  thoroughly  supported.  If  wc  mistake  not,  the 
Biblical  scholarship  of  Andover,  Princeton,  Newton,  Chicago,  and  New 
Haven,  as  well  as  Smith's  Bible  Dietionary  and  Kitto's  Biblical  Cyclopccdia, 
is  witii  us.  One  of  the  most  learned  and  devout  scholars  of  the  country 
recently  said  to  us :  '  None  but  a  third-rate  scholar  adopts  the  view  that 
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DrMiiikenncss  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries,  but  it  lias  been  the  vice  of  particular  races 
far  more  than  of  others.  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  world,  all  moral  remediid  inlluences  were  rela- 
tively weak.  With  the  progressive  development  of 
man  we  have  learned  to  throw  off  evils  by  ways 
which  were  scarcely  practicable  in  early  days.  So  it 
has  been  with  the  sin  of  drunkenness.  Christian  men 
proposed,  some  half  a  century  ago,  voluntarily  to  nh- 
stain  from  the  use,  as  a  diet  or  as  a  luxury,  of  all 
that  can  intoxicate.  A  revolution  of  public  sentiment 
gradually  followed  in  respect  to  the  drhiking  usages  of 
society.  This  abstinence  has  been  urged  upon  various 
grounds.  Upon  the  intrinsic  nature  of  jdl  alcohohc 
sthnulants  temperance  men  have  been  divided  in  opin- 
ion, some  taking  the  extreme  ground  that  alcohol  is 
a  poi;  on,  no  less  when  developed  by  fermentation  and 
remaining  in  chemiod  combination  than  when  by  dis- 
tillation it  exists  in  separation  and  concentration,  —  a 
statement  in  which  some  physiologists  of  note  have 
concurred.  But  these  views  have  never  won  favor  w  ith 
the  great  body  of  physiologists,  and  the  more  recent  in- 
vestigators are  farther  from  admitting  them  than  then- 
predecessors.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  the  discussions  and 
investigations  have  destroyed,  it  may  be  hoped  forever, 
the  extravagant  notions  which  have  prevailed  in  all 
countries  as  to  the  benefits  of  w4ne  and  stroufj;  drinks. 
It  is  admitted  that  they  are  always  injurious  to  many 
constitutions,  that  they  are  medically  useful  in  far  less 

the  Bible  describes  two  kinds  of  wine.'  Tlic  National  Temperance  So- 
ciety has  done  its  best  to  create  a  diflerent  popular  belief,  if  not  to  cast 
odium  on  those  who  do  not  accept  its  error.  We  regret  it,  for  the  tem- 
perance cause  can  bo  carried  on  by  sound  arguments  and  fair  means,  and 
all  false  methods  must  recoil  at  last." 
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degrees  and  in  fewer  instances  than  hitherto  has  boen 
supposed,  and  that  to  ordinary  persons  in  good  health 
they  are  not  needful,  adding  neither  any  strength  nor 
any  vitaUty  which  could  not  be  far  better  attained  hy 
wholesome  food  and  suitable  rest. 

A  certain  advantage  would  be  gained  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  total  abstinence  if  it  could  be  shown  that  any 
use  of  wine  is  a  sin  against  one's  own  nature.  But 
the  moral  power  of  example  is  immeasurably  greater 
if  those  who  hold  that  wine  and  its  colleagues  are  not 
unwholesome  when  used  sparingly  shall  yet,  as  a  free- 
will offering  to  the  weak,  cheerfully  refrain  from  their 
use.  To  relinquish  a  wrong  is  praiseworthy ;  but  to 
yield  up  a  personal  right  for  benevolent  purj)oses  is 
far  more  admirable. 

There  have  not  been  many  spectacles  of  equal  moral 
impressiveness,  since  the  coming  of  Christ,  than  the 
example  of  millions  of  Christian  men,  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, cheerfully  and  enthusiastically  giving  up  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drink,  that  by  their  example  they 
might  restrain  or  win  tliose  who  were  in  ainger  of 
ruinous  temptation.  If  in  any  age  or  nation  the  evil 
of  intemperance  is  not  general  nor  urgent,  the  entire 
abstinence  from  wine  may  be  wise  for  peculiar  individ- 
uals, but  it  can  have  no  general  moral  influence,  since 
the  conditions  would  be  wanting  which  called  for  self- 
sacrifice. 

Had  Jesus,  living  in  our  time,  beheld  the  wide  waste 
and  w^retchedness  arising  from  inordinate  ajDpetites, 
can  r.ny  one  doubt  on  which  side  he  would  be  found  ? 
Was  not  his  whole  life  a  superlative  giving  up  of  his 
own  rights  for  the  benefit  of  the  fallen  ?  Did  he  not 
teach  that  customs,  institutions,  and  laws  must  yield  to 
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the  inherent  sierethiess  of  man  ?  In  his  own  age  ho 
ate  and  drank  as  his  countrymen  did,  judging  it  to 
be  safe  to  do  so.  But  this  is  not  a  condemnation  oi' 
the  course  of  those  who,  in  other  lands  and  under 
different  circumstances,  wholly  abstain  from  wine  and 
strong  drink,  for  their  own  good  and  for  the  good  of 
others.  The  same  action  has  a  different  moral  sig- 
nificance in  different  periods  and  circumstances.  Jesus 
followed  the  harmless  custom  of  his  country;  when, 
in  another  age  and  country,  the  same  custom  had  be- 
come mischievous,  would  he  have  allowed  it  ?  "  All 
things  are  lawful  unto  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expe- 
dient." (1  Cor.  vi.  12.)  "It  is  good  neither  to  eat 
flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  anything  whereby  thy 
brother  ....  is  made  weak."     (Rom.  xiv.  21.) 

The  example  of  Christ  beyond  all  question  settles 
the  doctrine,  that,  if  abstinence  from  wine  is  practised, 
it  must  be  a  voluntary  act,  a  cheerful  surrender  of  a 
thing  not  necessarily  in  itself  harmful,  for  the  sake  of  a 
true  benevolence  to  otliers.  But  if  it  be  an  extreme 
to  wrest  the  examjile  of  Christ  in  favor  of  the  total- 
abstinence  theories  of  modern  society,  it  is  a  yet  more 
dangerous  one  to  employ  his  example  as  a  shield  and 
justification  of  the  drinkhig  usages  w^liich  have  proved 
the  greatest  curse  ever  known  to  man.  Nor  can  we 
doubt  that  a  voluntary  abstinence  from  all  that  intoxi- 
cates, as  a  diet  or  a  luxury,  by  all  persons  in  he..lth, 
for  moral  reasons,  is  in  accordance  with  the  very  spirit 
of  the  gospel.  The  extr.'i ordinary  benefits  which  have 
accompanied  and  followed  the  temperance  reformation 
mark  it  as  one  of  the  great  victories  of  Christianity. 
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The  scenes  at  Cana  are  especially  grateful  to  us  as 
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disclosing  the  iiiw.inl  li'oling  of  Jesus  respecting  social 
lile,  as  well  as  the  peculijir  genius  of  Christianity, 
lie  began  his  mission  to  others  by  going  home  to  his 
mother.  The  ho  isehold  was  his  first  temple :  the 
opening  of  a  wetlded  life  engaged  his  first  s>'m])athy, 
and  the  promotion  of  social  and  domestic  happiness 
was  the  inspiration  of  his  first  miracle.  We  are  espe- 
cially struck  with  his  direct  production  of  enjoyment, 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  many  of  the 
reigning  mond  philosophers,  who  despised  pleasure, 
Chriso  sought  it  as  a  thing  essentially  good.  Recog- 
nizing the  truth  that  goodness  and  virtue  are  the 
sources  of  continuous  happiness,  Jesus  taught  that 
gladness  is  one  of  the  factors  of  virtue,  and  none  the 
less  so  because  sorrow  is  another,  each  of  them  play- 
ing around  the  forms  and  events  of  practical  life  as  do 
light  and  shadow  in  a  picture.  Far  more  important 
than  we  are  apt  to  consider  among  the  secondary  in- 
rtuences  which  have  maintained  Christianity  itself  in 
this  world,  in  spite  of  the  corruption  of  its  doctrines 
and  the  horrible  cruelty  of  its  advocates,  has  been  its 
subtile  .and  indestructible  sympathy  both  with  suffer- 
ing and  with  joy.  It  sounds  the  depths  of  the  one,  and 
rises  to  the  height  of  the  other.  Its  power  has  never 
lain  in  its  intellectual  elements,  but  in  its  command  of 
that  nature  which  lies  back  of  all  philosophy  or  volini- 
tary  activity.  It  breathes  the  breath  of  the  Almighty 
upon  the  elements  of  the  soul,  and  again  order  and  life 
spring  from  darkness  and  chaos. 

Through  the  household,  as  through  a  gate.  Jesus  en- 
tered upon  his  ministry  of  love.  Ever  since,  the  Chris- 
tian home  has  been  the  refuge  of  true  religion.  Here 
it  has  had  its  purest  altars,  its  best  teachers,  and  a  life 
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of  sdf-(lonyinj]j  love  in  all  ji^ladiicss.  which  is  consti- 
tutod  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  nourishiiifij  love  ol" 
God,  and  a  symbol  of  the  great  mystery  of  sacrifice  by 
Avhicli  love  perpetually  lays  down  its  life  for  others. 
The  religion  of  the  Synagogue,  of  the  Temple,  and  of 
the  Church  would  have  ])erished  long  ag(i  but  for  the 
ministry  of  the  household.  It  was  fit  that  a  ministry 
of  love  should  begin  at  home.  It  was  fit,  too,  that  love 
should  develop  joy.  Joyful  love  inspires  self-denial, 
and  keeps  sorrow  wholesome.  Love  civilizes  conscience, 
refines  the  passions,  and  restrains  them.  The  bright 
and  joyful  opening  of  Christ's  ministry  has  been  gen- 
erally lost  sight  of.  The  darkness  of  the  last  great 
tragedy  has  thrown  back  its  shadow  upon  the  morning 
hour  of  his  life.  His  course  was  rounded  out,  like  a 
perfect  day.  It  began  with  the  calnmess  and  dew^iness 
of  a  morning,  it  came  to  its  noon  with  fervor  and 
labor,  it  ended  in  twilight  and  darkness,  l)ut  rose  again 
without  cloud,  unsetting  and  immortal. 

For  two  years  Jesus  pursued  his  ministry  in  his  own 
Galilee,  among  scenes  familiar  to  his  childhood,  every- 
where performing  the  most  joyful  w^ork  which  is  pos- 
sible to  this  w^orld,  —  that  of  bringing  men  out  of 
trouble,  of  inspiring  hunger  for  truth  and  rightev)us- 
ness,  of  cheering  the  hopeless  and  desponding,  be- 
sides works  of  mercy,  almost  w^ithout  num])ei%  directed 
to  the  relief  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  poor  and 
neglected. 

The  few  disciples  who  had  accompanied  Jesus,  and 
were  with  him  at  the  marriage,  were  drawn  to  him  by 
that  miracle  with  renewx'd  admiration.  The  bands  that 
at  first  held  them  to  their  Master  must  have  been  sliuht. 
l>eing  rude,  unlettered  men,  accustomed    to   live   by 
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their  .senses  only,  they  were  not  yet  qualified  to  go 
witliout  important  external  adjuvants.  As  there  was 
no  organization,  no  sehool  or  party,  no  separate  religious 
ibrms.  but  only  this  one  peasant  prophet,  lately  a  nie- 
ehanie,  whose  words  and  bearing  had  greatly  fascinated 
them,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they  would  soon  de- 
spond and  doubt  if  something  tangible  were  not  given 
them ;  and  this  miracle  answered  their  need.  The  effect 
produced  on  their  minds  was  thought  worthy  of  record : 
"  And  his  disciples  believed  on  him."  Of  all  the  re- 
maining crowd  of  guests,  of  the  host  and  his  household, 
of  the  bridal  pair  and  their  gay  companions,  nothing 
is  said.  Piobably  the  miracle  wtis  the  wonder  of  the 
hour,  and  then  passed  with  the  compliments  and  con- 
gratulations of  the  occasion  into  the  happy  haze  of 
memory,  in  which  particulars  are  lost,  and  only  a  pleas- 
ing mist  overhangs  the  too  soon  receding  past. 

But  il  seems  certain  that  all  of  the  immediate 
household  of  Jesus  were  brought  for  a  time  under 
his  influence.  For  when,  soon  after  these  events,  he 
went  down  to  Capernaum,  upon  the  northwestern  coast 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  all  went  with  him,  — "  he,  and 
his  mother,  and  his  brethren,  and  his  disciples."  (John 
ii.  12.)  Nothing  is  disclosed  of  the  object  of  this 
visit,  or  of  his  occupation  while  there.  It  is  not 
improbable,  though  it  is  but  a  supposition,  that  he 
had  foimerly  plied  his  trade  in  Capernaum,  while 
he  was  yet  living  by  manual  labor.  After  he  was 
rejected  and  treated  with  brutal  ignominy  by  his 
own  townsmen  of  Nazareth,  he  made  Capernaum  his 
home.  It  is  probable  that  his  mother,  sister,  and 
brethren  removed  thither,  and  had  there  a  house  to 
which  Jesus  resorted  as  to  a  home  when  he  was  in 
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Cjipeniaiun.^  Tt  is  believed  that  it  was  a  city  of  con- 
siderable population  and  importance.  It  was  always 
called  a  '•  city,"  had  its  synagogue,  in  which  Jesus  often 
taught,  was  a  Roman  gju'rison  town  and  a  customs  sta- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  it  was  on  the  lake  shore,  near 
the  city,  that  Jesus  saw  and  called  Simon  Peter  and  his 
brother  Andrew,  while  they  were  "mending  their  nets." 
Matthe\,  —who  resided  tnere,  was  a  publican,  and  was 
summoned  by  the  Lord  from  this  odious  occupation  to 
discipleship  —  says,  with  perhaps  a  little  pride,  speak- 
ing of  Capernaum :  "  And  he  entered  into  a  ship,  and 
passed  over,  and  came  into  his  own  cit/j''  Here  too  he 
healed  the  demoniac  (Mark  i.  21-28),  cured  the  cen- 
turion's servant  (Luke  vii.  1),  the  paralytic  (Mark  ii.  3), 
and  the  man  with  an  unclean  devil  (Mark  i.  23,  Luke 
iv.  33),  and  raised  Jairus's  daughter  (Mark  v.  22).  It 
was  here  that  the  nobleman's  son  lay  when  in  Cana 
the  healing  word  went  forth  which  restored  him.  It 
was  at  Capernaum  that,  when  tribute  was  demanded 
of  him,  he  sent  Peter  to  find  in  a  fish's  mouth  the  piece 
of  money  required  (Matt.  xvii.  24).  Here  he  healed 
Peter's  wife's  mother,  who  "lay  sick  of  a  fever"  ;  and 
Tristram,  in  arguing  for  the  site  of  Capernaum  at  the 
'•  Round  Fountain,"  remarks  that  fevers  are  prevalent 
there  to  this  day.  It  was  m  or  near  this  city  that 
many  of  our  Lord's  most  striking  parables  were  ut- 
tered,—  "the  sower,"  "the  tares,"  "the  goodly  pearls," 
"  the  net  cast  into  the  sea,"  and,  notably,  "  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount."  It  was  in  Capernaum  that  he  dis- 
coursed on   fasting   (Matt.  ix.  10),  and    exposed    the 

*  Grove  says,  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  that  the  phrase  in  Mark  ii.  1. 
"  in  the  honse,"  has  in  the  Greek  the  force  of  "  at  home."  So,  in  moih'rn 
hmguages,  the  French  a  la  inaison,  the  German  zu  Haunc,  the  Italian  uUa 
casa,  etc. 
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A'ivoloiiH  customs  jiiul  vjiiii  traditions  of  tiie  Phuriseos 
(Matt.  XV.  1,  etc.).  Ileiv  also  occurred  the  reuiiirkM})le 
discussion  recorded  by  John  only  (John  vi.  22-71), 
and  the  discourse  upon  humility,  with  a  "little  child" 
lor  the  text  (Mark  ix.  33-50). 

.lerusalem  is  more  intimutely  associated  with  the 
solemn  close  of  Christ's  life,  but  no  place  seems  to 
have  had  so  much  of  his  time,  discourse,  and  mira- 
cles as  Capernaum.  And  yet  nowhere  was  he  less 
successful  in  winning  the  people  to  a  spiritual  life, 
or  even  to  any  considerable  attention,  save  the  tran- 
sient enthusiasm  excited  by  a  miracle.  The  intense 
cry  of  sorrow  uttered  by  Jesus  over  Jerusalem  has  its 
counterpart  in  his  righteous  indignation  over  the  city 
by  the  sea :  "  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  ex- 
alted unto  heaven,  shalt  l)e  brought  down  to  hell ;  for 
if  the  mighty  works  which  have  been  done  in  thee  had 
been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have  remained  initil 

this  day It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land 

of  Sodom,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  thee." 
(Matt.  xi.  23,  24.)  Even  if  Jesus  wrought  miracles  at 
this  first  visit  to  Capernaum,  immediately  after  the 
wedding  scene  at  Cana,  no  record  or  notice  of  them 
appears  in  the  narrative,  except  that,  afterward,  when 
he  was  in  Nazareth,  he  heard,  doubtless,  the  whisper- 
ings and  taunts  of  his  impudent  townsmen,  and  re- 
])lied :  "  Ye  will  surely  say  unto  me  this  proverb. 
Physician,  heal  thyself:  whatsoever  we  have  heard 
done  in  Capernaum  do  also  here  in  thy  country."  We 
may  infer,  then,  that  the  whole  country  was  full  of 
the  rumor  of  his  miracles  during  his  brief  stay  on  this 
his  earliest  visit  to  Capernaum. 

Although   the   woes    denounced    against   "his   own 
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city"  were  desigiuMl  to  reach  its  citizens  rather  than 
the  streets  and  (IvvelHiigs  of  the  city  itself,  yet  thi'y 
seem  to  liave  overflowed  and  fallen  with  (Tnshino; 
weight  upon  the  very  stones  of  the  town.  The  ])lain 
of  Genesareth  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  are  still  there, 
as  when  Christ  made  them  familiar  by  his  daily  foot- 
steps along  their  border.  But  the  cities,  —  they  are 
utterly  perished  !  Among  several  heaps  of  sha[)eless 
stones  upon  the  northeast  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
for  hundreds  of  years,  get)graphers  and  antiquaries 
have  groped  and  dug  in  vain.  Which  was  Bethesda, 
which  Chorazin  or  Capernaum,  no  one  can  tell  to  this 
day.  Not  Sodom,  under  the  wiiters  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
is  more  lost  to  sight  tlian  the  guilty  cities  of  that  other 
plain,  Genesareth. 

"And  they  continued  there  not  many  days."  The 
Passover  being  at  hand,  Jesus  went  to  Jerusalem,  and 
there  next  we  must  see  him  and  hear  his  voice. 
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TIIK    I'lHS'l-    .mi-, KAN    MlNISritV. 

Twill. VK  iriln's  scltli'd  Pnlcstliic  iind  !i  niirrow  strip 
of  hM'rilnry  cjisl of  llir  river  .lordiiii.  Tlic  (rilml  H|)iiil 
Uiis  sfroiii!;.  I  lad  I  hero  Ihumi  mo  pfovisiou  lor  keeping 
ii|>  it  coiniiioii  national  lii'c,  the  Israelites  would  have 
been  liable  lo  all  tlu^  evils  of  a  narrow  and  olislinale 
provincial  spirit.  There  were  neither  scihools  lo  pro- 
mote int(dlii;'en('e  noi*  books  to  feed  it.  Modern  na- 
tions, throni;!!  the  newspapers  and  swift,  trac.t.s,  keep 
their  peo|)le  conversant,  with  the  same  ideas  at.  tln^ 
same  time.  Kvery  wecd^  sees  llu^  millions  of  this  con- 
tinent, thinkin^ji;  and  talkini;'  of  the  same  events,  and 
(li.scnsHinu;  the  same  policies  or  interests.  15nt.  no  snch 
])rovision  for  a.  common  i)()[)nlar  education  was  pos- 
sible in   Palestine. 

The  same  result,  however,  was  sou<;ht.  by  the  p;roat 
Lawgiver  of  the  Desert,  by  means  of  a  circulation  of 
the  people  themselves.  Three  times  in  v\\v\\  year 
every  male  inhabitant,  of  the  land  who  was  not  le<!;ally 
imjHire,  or  hindered  by  inlirmity  or  sickness,  was  com- 
manded to  appear  in  Jerusal(Mn,  and  for  a.  week  to 
engai^e  in  the  solenni  or  jcyfnl  services  of  the  Tem- 
ple. The  o-ivat  occasions  were  the  Passover,  the 
Pentecost,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  lirst  and  last  of  these  were  borrowed 
from  celebrations  already  existinu:  auioni2:  oilier  nations 
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of  iiiill((iii( y,  ntnl  priiimrily  liml  icrcini.  r  t«»  flic  coiirMo 
orn.'iliin'.  'Tlir  .MciisoiiH  of  ,M(M'«l-s«)\viii;^  iiiid  liiiivcMliii;^ 
would  Miiliinilly  runiiMli  points  I'or  rrlin;i(»ii,M  jiihI  sociiil 
rcstivjils.  Wf  Nlill  i('t;iiii  ii  V('Htin|<.  of  lln'sr  li-stivjilH 
ill  tlic  iiK'liiiiclioly  I'^iisl-day  of  New  Kii;j;Iiim(I  :iiiiI  in  tlic 
'riiniiks;:;i\  iii;i;-«!)iv  oj'  tlic  nation  ;  ho  that  tln-sc  Hiniplc 
primitive  obscrvanccH  (»!' tlic  v«'rnal  and  aiitiiniiial  posi- 
tions of  tlir  sun  Hc.'in  likely  to  ontlivr  ail  more  rlal»- 
oratc  institntions.  lint  if  Mosrs  lionowrd  festivals 
already  in  vo^'iie,  it  is  «'eitain  that,  he  nave  new  asso- 
(•iations  to  them  oy  niakiii;^  them  eonimemoraie  vvy- 
tain  }i;reat.  events   in   the   history  of  the   Israelites. 

Tin;  least  of  the  i'assover  was  kept,  in  rememhraiiee 
of  the  safety  of  the  .lews  on  thai  uwfnl  ni^^ht,  when 
Jehovah  smote  the  lirst-horn  of  every  fiimiiy  iii  K;.';yj)t, 
hnt,  passed  over  the  dw(dlin^s  of  his  own  people,  iiiid 
forhiide  th(!  a!i<;el  of  death  to  sttike  any  of  their 
households.  Tlu!  (^vent,  itself  markcid  an  ifpocli  in  .Jew- 
ish history.  The  secrondury  hemdits  of  its  ('.(dehration, 
however,  w<'r(^  primary  in  moral  importance.  To  he 
taken  away  from  home  and  sordid  (^ares;  to  hi;  thrown 
into  a  mighty  stream  of  pilgrims  that  moved  on  from 
every  (piarter  to  .huMisalem;  to  s(H!  oik^'s  own  country- 
men from  ov(;ry  part  of  I*alestine,  and  with  them  to 
oiler  the  saiiK!  saerilices,  in  tin;  sanx;  })la(;(;,  hy  a 
(;()nunon  ministration;  a)  utter  the  sauK!  |)salms,  and 
min<^le  in  the  v.w.w  festivities,  —  could  not  hut  pro- 
duce; Ji  civili'/iiifT  inlluence  far  stron<.^(!r  than  would  re- 
sult from  such  a,  course  in  modern  times,  wlien  society 
has  so  much  hettc'r  means  of  educatin*^  its  peo])l(,'. 

Tt  was  not  far  from  the  time;  of  the  Passover  that 
.lesiis  went  to  Capernaum,  and  his  stay  there  was  ap- 
parently shortened  hy  his  desire  to  be   hi  Jerusalem 
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at  this  solemn  festival.  Already  he  beheld  aiuoni?  his 
coiiiitrynien  prepsirations  for  the  journey.  Pll^iims 
were  passing  through  Capernaum.  The  great  road 
along  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Genesareth 
was  filled  with  group,-  of  men  going  toward  Jerusalem. 
Probably  Jesus  joined  Inmself  to  the  eon^pany;  nor  can 
any  one  who  has  noticed  his  cheerful  and  affectionate 
disposition  doubt  that  he  exerted  upon  his  chance  com- 
panions that  winning  influence  which  so  generally 
brought  men  al)out  him  in  admiring  familiarity. 

If  he  pnrsued  the  route  easu  of  the  Jordan,  crossing 
again  near  the  scene  of  his  baptism,  and  ascending  by 
the  way  of  Jericho  and  Bethany,  he  approached  Jeru- 
salem from  the  east.  From  this  quarter  Jerusalem 
])reaks  upon  the  eye  with  a  beauty  which  it  has  not 
when  seen  from  any  other  direction.  At  this  time, 
too,  he  would  behold  swarming  with  people,  not  the 
city  only,  but  all  its  neighborhood.  Although  it  was 
the  custom  of  all  pious  Jews  to  entertain  their  country- 
men at  the  great  feasts,  yet  no  city  could  hold  the 
numbers.  The  fields  were  white  with  tents.  The  hills 
round  about  were  covered  as  with  an  encamped  army. 
Josephus  says  that  at  the  Passover  A.  D.  C5,  there  were 
three  million  Jews  in  attendance,  and  that  in  the  reign 
of  Nero  there  were  on  one  occasion  two  million  seven 
hundred  thousand ;  and  even  greater  numbers  have 
been  recorded.  But  if  the  half  of  these  were  present, 
it  is  plain  that  the  whole  region  around  Jerusalem, 
together  with  near  villages,  must  have  been  over  full. 

Right  before  him,  as  he  came  over  tl:  Mount  of 
Olives,  shone  forth  the  Temple,  whose  foundations  rose 
sheer  from  the  precipitous  rocks  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Jerusalem,  and  whose  white  marble  summits  glit- 
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tered  in  the  sim  higlier  than  the  lilgliest  objects  in 
the  city  itself. 

We  .should  dismiss  from  om'  minds  all  preconcep- 
tions of  the  appearance  of  the  renowned  Teiuj)le, 
whether  based  upon  classic  temples  or  upon  modern 
cathedrals  or  churches.  It  resembled  none  of  them, 
but  stood  by  itself,  without  parallel  or  likeness  either 
in  structure  or  method,  as  it  certiunly  stood  alone 
among  all  temples  in  its  wonderful  uses.  It  was 
not  so  nuich  a  building  as  a  system  of  structures;  one 
quadrangle  within  another,  the  second  standing  u])on 
higher  ground  than  the  outermost,  Jind  the  Temple 
proper  upon  a  position  highest  of  all,  and  forming  the 
architectural  climax  of  beaut v,  as  it  certainly  stood 
highest  in  moral  sacredness.  The  Temple  of  Solomon 
was  originally  Ijuilt  upon  the  rocky  heights  on  the  east 
Hide  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  separated  from  the  city  l)y  a 
deep  ravine.  The  heights  not  affording  sufficient  room 
for  all  the  outbuildings,  the  royal  architect  ])uilt  up 
a  wall  from  the  valley  below  and  filled  in  the  enclosed 
.space  with  earth.  Other  additions  continued  to  be 
made,  until,  when  Herod  had  finished  the  last  Temple, 
—  that  one  which  shone  out  upon  Jesus  and  the  pil- 
grims coming  over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  —  the  whole 
space,  including  the  tower  of  Antonia,  occupied  about 
nineteen  acres.  The  Temple,  then,  was  not  a  single 
building,  like  the  Grecian  temples  or  like  modern 
cathedrals,  but  a  system  of  concentric  enclosures  or 
courts,  —  a  kind  of  sacerdotjd  citadel,  of  which  the 
Temple  proper,  though  the  most  splendid  part  of  it, 
«and  lifted  high  above  all  the  rest,  was  in  space  and 
bulk  but  a  small  part.  In  approaching  the  sacred 
mount,  the  Jew  first  entered  the  outer  court,  called 
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the  Comi  of  flu*  (itMitilcs.  not.  l)ooiuiH<»  it  WiiH  Hof.  npfnt 
for  IIhmh,  1ml  bcrauso  ({(MiiilcH,  vigorouHly  excluded 
frojn  ov<M'y  oIIum"  jxntion  of  the  'I\mh|)I<'  oncIjJsnroH, 
\V(MV  |)(MMniti<Ml.  willi  Jill  (>(li(  I'M,  to  cntor  tlicrc.  TImm 
outer  «niii(lriniu:It\  taken  sr|»iU'atoly  from  Ihc  rcsidiio 
of  tin*  Tcinplo  sy.«t(Mn.  was  nMnjirkaoN'  loi'  its  mngiii- 
<n(l(>.  its  niM,uni!i(HMJC<>,  and  <lio  variety  of  its  uses. 
Although  its  walls  wen*  olevatrl.  y<'t,  standinir  upon 
a  lower  lev«d.  they  did  not  hiHe  the  interior  eourts, 
Avitli  their  walls,  ir.ites,  and  adoiinuents.  On  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  walls  of  this  outer  court  <'xtende(| 
pi)rtieoM  or  cloisters  with  douhK'  r<}ws  of  white  luarhle 
(\>riuthiau  eohuuus.  The  et'ilini!:  was  Hat.  linished 
with  cedar,  and  nearly  (orty  feet  in  heisjjht  ahov<»  the 
floor.  Hut  these  cloistiM's  were  <juite  eclipsed  hy  the 
niau;uili«MMice  of  the  Slon  Jidsi/trtt,  or  l^nai  I'oich.  on 
tlu'  south  side.  It  (M)nsisted  of  a  nav(»  jiud  two  aisles, 
nix  hundrci^  feet  in  Icnuth,  formed  hy  four  rows  of 
white  niarhle  cohnnns,  forty  colunnis  it;  (»ach  row. 
Tlu^  hiYadth  of  the  central  s|)ace  was  forty-ilve  feet, 
and  its  height  oni*  lnu»dr(M|.  riie  side  spaces  were 
thirty  ^(^\A  wide  and  fifty  in  heiy;ht.  This  impressive 
huildiug  was  ludike  any  otluM",  in  that  it.  was  wholly 
opcMi  on  the  side  toward  the  Tenii)le ;  it  was  coiniecfed 
with  the  city  and  tlu»  king's  palace  hy  a.  bridge  thrown 
across  the  ravine.  This  vast  arcade  was  a,  grand  nvsort 
for  ail  ])ersons  of  leisure  who  re])aired  lO  I  he  Temple, 
a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  Exchange,  somewh.it  analogous 
to  the  (irt  ,'ian  Agora  or  the  Roman  Forum;  a.  place 
of  general  resort  for  public,  literary,  or  professional 
business.  8om<^  parts  of  it  were  appro})riated  to  syna- 
gogical  ])ur])oses.  It  was  luuv  that  Jesus  was  accus- 
tomed to  I'^u'h  the  p<M>ple  and  to  hold  discourse  with 
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(lie  Sr,i'il»(>H  iiinl  IMifirisri-s  ;  iiiid  here,  too,  tlie  eady 
('lifC'liiiiiM,  vvIm)  (|i(l  not  consider  llierriMelves  iis  Itroken 
oil'  IVoiii  the  .lewisli  (Jhiireh  or  (h'h!iire»|  fVoin  the 
riuhls  mimI  privih^ges  of  I  lie  'I'eiiiple,  used  U»  fisseinhle 
lor  eoi!vers!i<ion  find   worsliij), 

AI(hoii;^h  the  ejilhedrid-like  aisles  of  Herod's  Sdm 
]{((i<ilic((,  on  lh(^  Houlh  side,  were  the  most.  iii.'iu;nineent 
purl,  of  till!  ('oiirt.  of  ih(f  (le?)t.d(!s,  yel,  on  all  its  sides 
stood  spiK'ions  eolonnfide;;  or  (doisiers,  nnd  next  within 
wiiM  {111  ojten  eonrt  ])i)ved  vvitli  stones  of  vnrions  colors. 
Still  fur* her  i?iside  of  this  open  court  ofie  cninc!  to  a 
low  ninrhle  piirtilion,  he.'intirully  Ciirviid,  find  hearing 
the  wiirning,  in  sevenil  liiti^^n.'iu;(;s,  th.'it  it  vv.'is  defith 
\\)\'  siny  (jentile  to  pass  heyond  it.  I'.'iul  wns  iic,(;iised 
of  hii.ving  taken  («reeks  heyond  it  (A(;ts  xxi.  2H).  \\y 
hearing  in  mind  this  screen,  we  shnll  imderst.'ind  the 
force  iind  h(!jiiity  of  i'ii ill's  argument  tliat  Christ  had 
"  hroken  down   the  middle  wall  of  partition  hetween 
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A   few    yards  heyond  this  screen  of  exclusion,   one 
aseendud  hy  a  series  of  stops  to  tlio  next  enclosure  w 
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'  "  r?iit.  now,  ill  Oiiist.  Jcfiis,  yf,  wlirt  somilMics  w<tc  Hir  riff",  sue  iii.i'lc  Tiijili 
liv  llic  Iildiiil  ol'(!lirisf.  ?''(!!■  Ill'  ir'  our  |H'iu't',  wlio  li.itli  ?n;i<ln  hotli  one,  aii'l 
li.'itli  Itroken  down  llif  mi'ldlc  wall  of  jnirtitioti  l>i'l  wocn  us  ;  Iijivjiim;  ahf)! 
islic'l  ill  liis  (li'sli  (III'  ciiinity,  cvcui  tlu^  law  of  coniinandKH'nls  ronliiincil  in 
ordinaiUM's :  for  1oin;il<c  in  liimsclf  of  twain  one,  wv.vf  man,  ho  makinj^  pcarc ; 
iiiid  tlial,  lie  niij^lil  ri'coiicilc  Itotli  nnlo  CIoi!  in  one  liody  by  the,  rros-!,  having 
ulain  the  cninity  lIuTrliy  :  !iiid  caini'  and  preached  peace  to  you  wbieh  were 
idiir  oil"  and  to  tlieni  fliat  were,  ni;;li.  For  throiij^h  liiin  we  l)olli  Iiavr;  af;f  •<)? 
by  one  Spirit  unto  tlir^  Father.  Now  flurrefore  ye  are  no  more  stranfjeri 
and  Ibrei^nerH,  l)iit  fellow-citizens  -with  tlie  nainl-<,  and  of  the  househrdd  of 
(lod;  a.'nl  are  built  iijion  the  fijiindiilion  of  the.  a[)OHtles  and  p'opliets,  Jcrus 
Christ  himself  beinj;  the  ehief  corner-slone ;  in  wh((in  all  the  biiildinf,',  fitly 
Jranuid  tof^etlier,  f^roweth  unto  an  holy  temple  in  t'le  Lord  :  in  whom  y, 
niso  are  biiilded  tofrether,  fitr  an  habitation  of  (r/l  throii^li  the  Spirit." 
(Ivph.  ii.  ia-22.) 
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(Hindriinn'l*'.  '.vliicli  wan  hvonty-two  foot.  Jihovo  flic  li'vrl 
of  llio  ('i»m!.  of  llio  (^(MilikvM.  'I^liis  (mhu'I  wjis  iinniii 
siil)(livi(IiMl  iiijo  llu'  ('oiM'l  <)('  llic  lnni(>lii('H  Jind  llic 
^'oiiH.  of  llic  Women.  Tlic  'rumple  nlood  in  still  iin- 
otluM*  and  a  liiulicr  portion  of  tliis  conrt,  and  was 
approached  throiij^li  a  j^'at.o  upon  wliicli  lia<l  hccn 
lavishod  cviMy  oltMncnt  of  ajcliitootni'al  hc.'Uitv;  and 
il,  was  this  p;ato,  prohahly,  which  was  called  /Icint/i/'it^ 
(Acts  iii.  !i)-  The  walls  and  the  gati'ways  were  so  luiilt 
as  to  rnrnish  innnerons  apartnuMits  for  the  ollicers  of 
the  'IVinph'.  lor  tlu»  ]>riests  and  tlM>ir  retiiuie.  In  the 
Court,  of  the  Israxdites  and  the  (\turt.  of  lh(>  Women 
wcr(»  the  various  tahles  and  utensils  in  use  (or  sacri- 
ficial ])ur|)oses.  Within  t!u»  (Jate  lieautiful  stood  Iho 
altar,  and  Ixnond  that  the  Temph*  proper,  in  the  form 
of  an  inverted  '1^  (i).  comprisiu|L!;  a  portico,  the  sauc- 
tuarv,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  uiain  j)ortions 
of  the  Temple,  ii  is  helieved,  wtM'e  of  the  saujo 
diuuMisions  and  upon  the  very  founihitions  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple.  Hut  it,  is  su|)posed  that,  while  the 
intei'nal  space  riMuaincMl  tlu*  sanu',  the  external  pro- 
iiortious  wc'v  much  increascMl.  and  that  the  wiuirs  of 
the  facade  were  exUMided,  so  that  the  len<j;th  of  the 
Tem])le  and  the  width  of  its  front  or  facade  w^eio  each 
one  hundred  feet. 

A  general  know'ledo(»  of  the  structure  of  the  Temjdo 
is  indispensahle  to  those  who  wouhl  study  either  the 
historv  of  .Jesus  or  that  of  his  countrvmen.  One  may 
know  far  more  of  Athens,  her  Acroj)olis  left  out,  of 
Kome  witlu)ut  its  Forum  or  Capitol,  than  of  Jeru.salem 
without  its  Temple.  Without  that  the  city  \vould 
have  hardly  any  sionificance  left.  The  Te.n])le  was  at 
once   the   brain  and   the  heart  of  the  nation.     It  was 
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llic  iinivcfsil  y  mimI  cliirl' lioiisc  of  llic  h-nnicd  men  iki'I 
prirslH,  jiimI  i^nvc  !<»  I'.'ilcstiiic  ji  (•,ciilr(!  ol'  oif liorloxy. 
'riiioiif^h  iUi'  'IV'iii|)l(!  cinMiliitf-rl  ihc  whole  [X'opic  in  its 
*^v{'i\i  Jiiinuiil  viHifiitioriH,  iincl  tlicii,  like  hluod  lluii  Ikim 
IxHTi  .'icniicd,  it,  rnnied  hiick  new  life  to  ovcry  i!x- 
trorniiy  of  t!i(^  Ifirid. 

With  w\\;\i  r(M'lin;j,s  .Icsiim  l<)(jkc(l  ii|)on  the  Tcrni)!)' 
MS  \\r  di'(!\v  ])(';\v  lo  .I(!niHiih!tii  c'lii  oidy  he  Hiitrriisr-d. 
It,  fiii^hl.  S('(Mn  ns  thoiit^h  his  Divini!  sou)  would  p<!i- 
('(•ivc  lilt.l(!  of  u.sc  in  the  curnhrous  ritu.'ij  which  Ik; 
hiid  vinnv  <<>  jduotrjiti!.  As  hu  looker)  ovec  I'loiu  the 
Mouul,  ol'  Oliv(!S  upon  tlie  eiu'irelin;^  wfdis  jind  h;itt)e- 
ineiits,  i\\i)  Ji.sceiidin;^  rows  of  towers,  n relies,  find  ^^'lt(!- 
wnys,  iwu]  Ww.  pui-c;  white  Teiriph!  ^^lif leriuLi;  hi;i;h  in 
the  nir  n))ove  jd),  eou)d  Ik;  jjiil  to  eoidr.'isi  the  out.WMrd 
he.'iut-y  with  the  intiM-ior  desciondion  ?  I'mt,  it  do(!s  not 
follow  on  tliMt  {i(MM)uiit  tlini  ho  (elt  )itt)e  interest  On 
jinotlier  ocoasion,  w)ien  hv  )oo)<e(l  from  tin;  sjiuk!  p)uce 
over  upon  tiio  wJioh;  city  of  Jerusjilein,  whose  long 
Mild  weMrisoine  criiriiriMl  history  r(;se  hefon?  his  mind, 
)io  di()  not  any  the  )ess  exp(!rienc(!  m  ])rofoun()  MiTection 
for  tlie  ('ity,  even  \v)iile  pronouncin<f  its  doom.  In  )ike 
nwinner  he  nii<^bt  liiive  looker)  u])on  tlie  Temf)](!,  and, 
thouM-h  conscious  of  its  gross  unspirilualit y.  he  miglit 
)iave  yet  experienced  a  profound  synijKithy  for  it,  con- 
sidered in  its  \vhol(!  pa.st  history,  in  its  intent,  and  as 
tlie  focus  to  whicli  so  many  nol)le  hearts  had  tfirough 
ages  converged.  At  any  rate,  he  is  soon  found  with- 
in it,  and  his  first  recorded  .act  of  authority  took  place 
in  the  Temple. 

It  seems  to  us  very  strange  that  money-hrokers.  cattle, 
she(!p,  and  doves  should  he  found  in  the  Teinjde.  find 
that  tffi flicking  should  go  on  in  that  sficrcd  plfice,  if  by 
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this  term  we  bring  before  our  minds  the  true  and  in- 
nermost Temple.  But  these  transactions  took  place 
in  the  lower  and  outer  court,  and  probably  at  the 
western  portion  of  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles. 

Thousands  of  Jews  must  have  come  every  year  to 
Jerusalem  without  being  in  circumstances  to  bring 
with  them  the  appropriate  offerings.  For  their  con- 
venience, doves,  sheep,  and  oxen  were  provided  and 
held  for  sale,  at  first,  probably,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Temple  enclosure.  Little  by  little  they  intruded  upon 
the  space  within,  until  they  made  it  their  head-quar- 
ters without  rebuke. 

This  custom  was  less  repulsive,  probably,  to  the  Jews 
than  it  would  be  to  us,  because  the  whole  Temple 
was  used  in  a  manner  that  would  utterly  shock  the 
sensibility  of  men  educated  in  Christian  churches. 
Thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sheep,  every 
Passover,  as  well  as  at  evQ^y  Pentecost  and  every  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  were  borne  into  the  Temple  and  car- 
ried or  driven  into  the  Court  of  the  Priests,  and  there 
slain,  the  blood  being  caught  by  the  priests  in  bowls 
and  dashed  upon  the  altar.  Hour  after  hour,  the  whole 
day  long,  the  spectacle  continued.  The  secret  chan- 
nels down  through  the  rocks,  toward  the  king's  gar- 
den, gurgled  with  blood.  It  was  blood,  blood,  blood ; 
nor  can  a  modern  man  imagine  how  it  could  be 
other  than  intolerably  shocking.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive how  even  familiarity  would  abate  the  repulsive- 
ness  of  an  altar  incessantly  flowing  with  blood,  and  of 
pavements  and  walls  dripping  with  the  same. 

But  the  tolerant  custom  of  herding  cattle  and  sheep 
in  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple,  the  place  where  the 
people   gathered  and   talked,  where    discussions  and 
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discourses  went  on,  liiid  doubtless  become  so  much 
abused  that  portions  of  the  coiu't  had  become  ahnost 
a  corral,  or  cattle-yard. 

In  this  court,  too,  brokers  had  congregated  to  ex- 
change foreign  coin  for  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  in 
which  only  could  the  Jew  pay  the  Temple  tax.  The 
images  on  imperial  coins  savored  of  idolatry.  The 
devout  Jew,  drawing  near  to  the  Temple,  fdled  with 
pious  associations,  woidd  find  his  meditations  rudely 
l)roken  in  upon  by  lowing  herds  and  bleating  flocks,  by 
the  haggling  of  money-changers  and  the  chink  of  their 
coin.  If,  as  is  suspected,  the  traffic  was  winked  at  by 
the  Temple  familiars  because  they  were  particijiants  of 
the  profits,  it  was  all  the  more  improper.  Many  deco- 
rous Jews  would  be  scandalized  at  the  growing  evil, 
but  what  could  they  do  ? 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Passover,  or  perhaps  on  the 
day  before,  when  the  herds  of  cattle  were  likely  to  be 
most  in  the  way,  the  nuisance  was  suddenly  abated. 
"Without  parley  or  leave  asked,  Jesus  drove  out  the 
motley  herd.  It  must  have  been  one  of  those  supreme 
moments,  which  came  so  often  to  him  afterwards,  when 
no  one  could  stand  before  his  gaze.  Go  hence !  and 
with  a  whip  of  small  cords  he  drove  out  the  lowing 
and  bleating  creatures,  and  their  owners  hastened 
after  them;  no  one  seemed  to  resist  him.  He  over- 
threw the  money-changers'  tables,  and  sent  the  coin 
ringing  over  the  marble  pavements.  "Take  these 
things  hence !  Make  not  my  Father's  house  an  house 
of  merchandise ! " 

The  only  comment  made  by  the  Evangelist  John  is 
in  these  words:   "And  his  disciples  remen^bered  that 

it  was  written.  The  zeal  of  thy  house  hath  eaten  me 
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up."  But  "why  should  this  pas.sage  have  occurred  to 
them,  unless  his  manner  had  been  full  of  energy,  and 
his  voice  so  terrible  that  the  avaricious  hucksters, 
though  assailed  in  privileges  permitted  by  the  Temple 
olficers,  dared  not  resist?  The  fact  itself,  and  the  com- 
mentary which  the  Evangelist  adds,  make  it  plain  that 
there  was  in  the  countenance  of  Jesus,  and  in  his  man- 
ner, that  which  men  did  not  choose  to  confront. 

Nothing  can  better  show  how  superior  Christ  was 
to  the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  Jews  against  all  for- 
eign people.  A  heathen  was  an  abomination.  The 
only  part  of  the  Temple  to  which  the  Gentile  could 
approach  was  this  court.  Jews  did  not  care  that  cat- 
tle and  money-brokers  turned  the  court  into  a  vast 
and  noisy  bazaar  or  market;  they  could  j)ass  on,  and 
in  the  higher  interior  courts  be  free  from  all  molesta- 
tion. It  was  only  the  Gentile  that  suffered  from  this 
perversion  of  the  great  outer  court  of  tho  Temple. 
The  cleansing  of  this  place  was  not  only  an  act  of  hu- 
manity to  the  Gentiles,  but  may  be  regarded  as  the 
sign  and  precursor  of  the  mercy  of  Christ  to  the  whole 
world,  Jew  or  Gentile. 

Even  if  the  rulers  of  the  Temple  were  not  spectators 
of  this  scene,  the  story  must  have  soon  come  to  their 
ears.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  anger  excited. 
Among  the  Jews  there  was  singular  toleration  for 
any  one  upon  whom  came  "the  Spirit  of  the  Lord." 
Besides,  deeper  than  every  other  feeling,  stronger 
even  than  avarice,  ambition,  and  pride,  or  perhaps  as 
the  fullest  expression  of  them  all,  was  the  longing  for 
that  Messiah  who  was  to  end  their  national  degrada- 
tion, exalt  them  to  supremacy,  and  avenge  upon  the 
heathen  double  for  all  their  sufferings.     In  spite  of  all 
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their  worldlinesH,  or  rather  si  remuikable  leaturo  of  it, 
was  this  undying  watchfiihie.ss  for  the  Divine  intor- 
])()sition  in  their  behalf  And  when  any  person  of 
remarkable  gifts  appeared,  as  in  the  case  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Jesus's  ministry, 
all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him,  and  in  anxious  sus- 
pense they  waited  for  evidence  that  he  was  the  prom- 
ised Deliverer.  There  is  something  inexpressibly  sad 
in  the  sight  of  a  proud  nation  resenting  an  oppression 
which  it  could  not  resist,  and  carrying  an  unextin- 
guished longing,  night  and  day,  for  a  promised  cham- 
pion, who  was,  in  the  sense  expected,  never  to  come. 

It  was  not  in  displeasure,  but  rather  in  eager  ex- 
pectancy, that  the  officers  put  the  question,  "What 
sign  showest  thou  unto  us,  seeing  thou  doest  such 
things  ?  "  It  was  only  another  form  of  saying,  as  they 
did  afterwards,  "If  thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly." 
Jesus  had  taken  things  into  his  own  hands,  had  re- 
voked the  permission  which  they  had  given  to  the 
traffickers,  and  for  the  moment  he  was  the  one  person 
in  supreme  authority  there.  That  he  was  not  seized, 
ejected  from  the  Temple,  or  even  slain,  shows  that  the 
rulers  hoped  something  from  this  new-comer  who  pos- 
sessed such  power  of  command. 

Jesus  replied,  "Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three 
days  I  will  raise  it  up."  The  Jews,  taking  his  answer 
literally,  were  stumbled  at  the  boast  imjDlied.  "  Forty 
and  six  years  was  this  Temple  in  building,  and  wilt 
thou  rear  it  up  in  three  days  ?  "  The  Evangelist  John 
adds,  "But  he  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body." 

It  is  not  strange  that  he  should  identify  himself  with 
the  Temple,  for  Jesus  bore  the  same  relation  to  the 
new  dispensation  which  the  Temple  did  to  the  old. 
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WliJit  the  visible  ultiir  and  sanctuary  were  to  ritutil 
worship,  that  his  heart  was  to  spiritual  worship.  It 
is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  Ciirist  suggests  a 
comparison  between  himself  and  the  Tmuple.  When 
defending  himself  against  the  chnrge  of  Sabbat h- 
breid<^ing,  he  refers  to  the  blamelessness  of  the  priests, 
though  working  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  Temple.  "  But 
I  say  unto  you,  that  in  this  place  is  one  greate-:"  than 
the  Temple."     (Matt.  xii.  C.) 

There  has  been  much  perplexity  among  commen- 
tators at  this  reply,  which  on  its  face  meant  one  thing, 
and  really  meant  another.  But  Jesus  did  not  intend 
to  have  them  penetrate  the  hidden  meaning.  Then 
why  answer  at  all?  The  mood  in  which  the  officers 
evidently  were  would  not  brook  a  defiant  silence.  The 
Jews  were  fanatically  inflammable  in  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  Temple.  Without  prudence  or  calculation 
of  the  result,  they  would  throw  themselves  headlong 
upon  Roman  soldiers,  or  upon  any  others,  who  seemed 
to  put  contempt  upon  the  holy  place  ;  they  weie  like 
hornets,  who,  when  their  nest  is  touched,  dash  with 
fiery  courage  upon  the  intruder,  and  that  without 
regard  to  the  certainty  of  their  own  destruction.  The 
answer  of  Jesus,  while  it  could  not  have  seemed  dis- 
respectful, must  have  left  them  in  suspense  as  to 
whether  he  was  boasting,  or  whether  he  was  claim- 
ing Divine  power.  It  had  the  effect  designed,  at  any 
rate.  The  great  liberty  which  Jesus  had  taken  was 
allowed  to  pass  without  rebuke  or  violence,  and  he 
had  avoided  a  public  declaration  of  his  Messiahship, 
which  at  that  period  would  have  been  imprudent, 
wdiether  the  rulers  accepted  or  rejected  him.  His 
time  had  not  yet  come. 
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])Ut  was  this  baflliiig  rt^ply  siieh  ji  one  as  \vc 
should  expect  IVom  a  snioen^  and  I'rauk  nature  ?  The 
answer  to  tliis  question  will  require  us  lo  consider 
for  a  moment  the  method  of  discourse  which  Christ 
a(hjpted.  No  one  ever  taught  with  more  transparent 
simplicity  and  directness.  Much  of  his  teaching  reads 
like  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  of  which  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  as  given  by  Matthew,  is  a  good  instance.  At 
times  he  employed  an  argumentative  or  logical  style, 
j!s  in  the  discussions  with  the  Jews  recorded  by  John. 
J  le  likewise  taught  by  pictures ;  for  such  are  his  ex- 
([uisite  little  fables,  as  the  Greeks  would  have  called 
them,  and  which  we  style  parables.  But  Jesus  ex- 
])licitly  declared  to  his  disciples,  that,  for  wise  pnrposes, 
he  often  employed  an  ontward  form  to  hide  within  it  a 
meaning  which  they  were  not  yet  prepared  to  accept. 
The  ontward  form,  therefore,  acted  the  part  of  the 
lobes  of  a  seed.  They  first  preserve  the  germ  till 
planting  time,  and  then  supply  its  food  until  it  has 
roots  of  its  own.  We  hear  Jesus  ex-i^ilicitly  saying 
(Matt.  xiii.  10-16)  that  he  taught  in  unintelligible 
forms. 

But  we  are  to  consider  that  among  the  Orientals, 
and  especially  among  the  Jews,  this  was  considered  as 
the  highest  form  of  instruction.  It  was  the  delight  of 
philosophy  to  express  itself  in  enigmas,  paradoxes,  par- 
ables, and  even  in  riddles.  Friendly  arguments  were 
not  so  much  an  array  of  facts  and  reasonings,  as  the 
proposing  and  the  interpreting  of  dark  sayings.  In 
Proverbs  the  philosopher  is  thus  described :  "  A  wise 
man  will  hear,  and  will  increase  learning ;  and  a  man 
of  understanding  shall  attain  unto  wise  counsels  :  to 
understand    a   proverb,   and   the    interpretation ;    the 
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woi'd.s  of  the  wise,  aiul  their  dark  Huyinj^H."  ( I'rov.  i. 
5,  6.)  A  "  (hirk  saying"  wa.s  .simply  a  truth  hn'ked 
up  in  a  figure,  hidden  within  a  parable,  in  such  a  way 
ns  to  Htir  the  imagination  and  provoke  the  reason  to 
search  it  out.  The  real  design  was  not  to  conceal 
the  truth,  l)ut,  by  exciting  curiosity,  to  put  men  upon 
the  search  for  it.  (Ps.  xlix.  4  ;  Dan.  viii.  23.)  Such 
a  method  of  instruction  easily  degenerated  into  a 
mere  contest  of  puzzles  and  riddles.  But  we  see  it 
in  its  noblest  form  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  where, 
thouirh  often  used  with  wonderful  skill  to  foil  the  craft 
and  malice  of  his  antagonists,  it  never  failed  to  carry 
within  it  some  profound  moral  truth. 

The  crucifixion  of  Christ  was  to  be  the  first  step  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  The  blow  aimed  at 
Christ  would  shatter  the  altar.  All  this  lay  before  the 
mind  of  Jesus.  His  reply  was  a  rebound  of  thought 
from  the  physical  and  the  present  to  the  invisible  and 
spir  tual.  It  was  meant  neither  as  an  explanation  nor 
as  f ,  prophecy ;  it  was  rather  a  soliloquy :  "  Destroy 
thin  Tei.  pie,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  again." 
Enigmatical  to  them  and  puzzling  to  commentators 
ever  since,  it  would  seem  quite  natural  to  one  who 
looked  at  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  temporal  relations 
of  all  events  and  physical  facts.  He  did  not  mean  to 
.peak  definitely,  either  of  his  own  death  or  of  the 
end  of  the  Levitical  system. 

This  answer  conforms  to  Christ's  habit  of  speaking, 
not  to  the  thing  suggesting,  but  to  the  ulterior  truths 
suggested.  A  note  being  sounded,  he  took  its  octave. 
Witness  the  scene  (John  xii.  20-26)  where  his  disci- 
ples tell  him  that  certain  Greeks  desire  to  see  him. 
He  replies :  "  The  hour  is  come  that  the  Son  of  Man 
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should  lie  glorified.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
Except  a  corn  of  wheat  full  into  the  ground  und  die, 
it  ahideth  alone ;  hut  if  it  die,  it  hringeth  forth  nuich 
i'ruit."  There  never  was  a  greater  enthusiasm  for  him 
[miong  the  whole  connnunity  than  at  that  moment. 
FiVen  foreigners  were  infected.  When  told  of  this,  he 
answers  not  to  the  outside  fact,  but  to  the  inward 
vision. 

In  this  light,  his  reply  to  the  rulers  in  the  Tem,,.e, 
if  obscure  to  them,  confoniis  to  his  habits  of  thought 
and  speech.  As  they  understood  his  reply,  it  must 
have  seemed  extravagant.  No  wonder  they  said,  "For- 
ty and  six  years  was  this  Temple  in  building,  and  wilt 
thou  rear  it  up  in  three  days?"  The  Temple  proper 
had  been  completed  in  a  year  and  a  ludf  after  it  was 
begun.  But  portions  of  the  courts  and  various  ad- 
juncts had  been  forty-six  years  in  hand,  and,  indeed, 
the  work  was  still  going  on. 

Durin«»-  this  Passover,  Jesus  became  the  centre  of 
attraction.  He  both  wrought  miracles  and  taught, 
and  no  inconsiderable  number  were  disposed  to  join 
him.  But  he  saw  that  it  was  only  an  outward  ex- 
citement, and  had  no  root  in  moral  conviction.  He 
would  not,  therefore,  draw  them  out,  nor  put  himself 
at  their  head.  There  is  evidence  that  his  ministry 
produced  an  effect  among  the  most  thoughtful  of  the 
Pharisees.  It  was  doubtless  a  matter  of  conference  in 
the  Sanhedrim  and  of  conversation  among  such  Jews 
as  had  deep  spiritual  longings.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  the 
night  extricated  Jesus  from  the  crowd,  and  gave  him 
leisure  for  extended  conversation,  one  of  the  noblest 
among  the  Pharisees,  a  ruler  too,  came  to  him. 

That  one  luckless  phrase,  "  by  night,"  has  sent  down 
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(c»  us  tlio  name  of  an  lioi ''st  and  conrau:oous  .Tow  as 
,)no  too  tiiuul  to  couie  openly,  and  who  therefore 
souuht  to  ;-!teal  an  interview  under  the  eover  of  dark- 
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the  history  o(  Nicodenius  a  single  faet  to  justify  such 


an  unputation  on  Ins  moral  oourage,  except  the  suigle 
phrase  tliat  he  eame  "  by  ni^ht "  lie  appears  hut 
three   times  in  the    history,  and   every  one   of  these 
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demonstrative,  but.  Hrm  and  courageous. 

Is  it  the  part  of  timidity  tiiat  he,  —  tliongli  an  emi- 
niMit  man,  ;»  nunnbei  of  the  Sanhedrim,  a  Pharisee, 
witli  51  reputation  to  sustain, — after  witnessing  Clu'ist's 
works  and  listening  to  his  teaching,  came  before  all 
others  the  first  to  seek  instruction?  The  night  was 
chosen  simply  because  then  Jesus  was  no  longer  amid 
an  excited  multitude.  The  crowd  was  gone.  Tie  was 
free  for  jjrotracted  conference.  When  would  a  dis- 
tressed soul,  in  our  day,  seek  advice,  —  when  the 
preacher  was  speaking  in  the  full  congregation,  or 
afterward,  when  ho  could  be  found  at  homo,  and  at 
leisure  to  consider  a  single  case?  Nicodemus  came  in 
the  true  hour  for  converse.  He  came  by  night;  but 
he  was  the  only  one  of  all  his  fellows  that  came  at  all. 

The  next  scene  in  which  Nicodemus  appears  is  near 
the  close  of  Christ's  ministry.  The  rulers  had  become 
desperate.  His  death  was  resolved  \ipon.  It  was  now 
only  a  matter  of  hesitation  how  to  compass  it.  In 
full  council  tbic  Sanhedrim  sat,  waiting  for  Jesus  to 
be  arrested  ami  brou.ght  before  them.  The  (.)nicers 
brought  word  that  they  wore  overawed  by  his  bearing 
and  his  teaching.  The  Pharisees  were  euraii'ed.  They 
inquired  whether  any  of  their  own  party  were  going 
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ovor  to  hiiu.  Tlioy  oiirsed  the  comuion  ]>oopli'  as 
stupid  and  ignorant,  and  tlioy  ivvilrd  tho  (U'liutiuont 
oflii'ors.  AVas  this  tlio  place  and  tinio  in  wliich  a 
timid  man  would  confront  the  whole  olVicial  power 
of  his  people  ?  And  yet  (me  man  in  that  council 
hravely  spoke  out  — '-Doth  our  law  juilge  any  man 
before  it  iiear  him,  and  know  what  he  doethV"  That 
man  was  Nicodenuis. 

Tie  appears  yet  once  more.  It  was  after  the  cruci- 
fixion. All  hope  was  over.  The  discij>les  were  over- 
awed, confounded,  and  scattered.  There  was  not  a 
man  h'ft  in  Jerusalem  who  would  now  think  it  pru- 
dent to  i(K'ntity  himself  with  a  lost  cause;  it  could 
help  nothing  auvl  would  compromise  the  actor.  Joseph 
of  Arimathea  heii-u'ed  of  Pilate  the  hodv  of  Jesus  for 
honorable  burial.  "AjuI  theri'  came  also  Nicodemiis 
(which  at  the  first  came  to  Jesus  by  night),  and 
brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hun- 
dred pound  weight."  Of  Joseph,  the  Kvaugelist  John 
says  expressly  that  he  was  "a  disciple  of  Jesus,  but 
secretly,  for  fear  of  the  Jews."  (John  xix.  'kS,  o'.).) 
But  not  an  intimation  of  this  kind  is  m;ide  airainst 
Nicodemus.  The  phrase  is  only,  "he  that  came  to 
Jesus  by  night";  and  again,  "  whi'^h  at  *he  hrst  came 
to  Jesus  bv  niirht." 

Just  such  nu'n  as  Peter  and  Nicodemus  we  have 
around  us  now.  The  one  was  eager  and  overllowing, 
the  other  calm  and  undemonstrative.  In  Peter,  im- 
pulse was  strongest;  in  Nicodemus.  reflection.  Peter, 
rash  and  headstrong,  was  confused  by  real  peril ;  Nico- 
deuuis,  cautious  at  the  beirinninu",  irrew  firmer  and 
bolder  as  ditliculties  developed  danger. 

This  interview  between  Jesus  and  Nicodemus  is  pro- 
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ibiiudly  interesting  from  the  rcveli'tion  wliicli  it  gives 
of  the  cliaracter  of  the  hotter  men  lunong  the  Pharisees, 
and  also  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  sincere  and 
devout  Jews.  It  is  hesides  remarkable  for  the  first 
disclosure  made  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  new 
life  then  about  to  dawn.  Nicodemus  saluted  Ciirist  as 
if  he  were  a  Jewish  rabbi,  and  confessed  the  eflect 
wrought  upon  his  mind  by  the  sight  of  his  miracles, 
Init  asked  no  questions.  Jesus,  striking  at  once  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  answered  not  liis  words  nor  even 
his  thoughts,  but  his  unconscious  spiritual  needs :  "  Ex- 
cept a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom 
of  God."  That  such  a  man  a;^  N'  ^enius  should  take 
this  as  a  liter«al  physical  re-birth  gives  surprising  evi- 
dence of  the  externality  of  his  religious  knowledge. 
He  had  not  the  faintest  sense  of  the  difference  be- 
tween external  righteousness  and  internal  holiness. 
He  did  not  even  understand  enough  of  spirituality 
to  accept  the  figure  employed  by  Christ ;  and  he 
needed,  like  a  child,  to  have  it  explained  that  not 
<i  ph3^sical,  but  a  moral,  re-birth  was  meant. 

"That  ',viik;ii  m  n»»im  ok  tiik  fi.ksh  ih  flksh  ; 
That  which  is  jiokn  ok  thk  Simiut  is        'rir." 

This  is  the  root.  In  these  words  Ji  -  gave  the 
fundamental  philosophy  of  religion,  ii:  r/  is  born 
into  the  materijil  world  with  all  those  powers  wliich 
lire  required  for  his  physical  and  social  well-being, 
but  within  him  lie  dormant  the  germs  of  a  Divine 
nature.  These  can  be  developed  only  by  the  8})irit 
of  God;  but  when  evolved  they  ch;;nge  the  whole 
nature,  give  to  man  a  new  horizon,  new  force,  scope, 
and  vision.  He  will  live  thenceforth  by  a  different 
class   of  faculties.      Before,   he    lived    by   the   forces 
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Avliicli  nature  developed  tliroii^li  the  senses.  He  was 
iniiinly  a  physical  being.  Afterwards,  he  will  live 
through  the  forces  developed  by  the  Spirit  of  (Jod, 
—  forces  whose  rudiments  existed  before,  hut  whose 
growth  and  lull  power  demand  the  energy  and  (ire  of 
the  Divine  soul.  Like  an  exotic  plant  in  a  tem[)er- 
ate  Z(me,  the  .^oul  without  God  bears  only  leaves. 
For  blossoms  and  fruit  there  must  be  tr()])ienl  heat 
and  light,  that  we  may  "  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God." 

Thus,  in  his  very  (irst  recorded  conversation,  as 
<!learly  as  at  the  end  of  his  ministry,  Jesus  set  forth 
the  new  era  to  which  the  soul  of  man  was  ap|)roach- 
ing.  The  conversation  as  recorded  has  an  uncon- 
scious dr.'imatic  element.  An  eminent  Pharisee,  whose 
life  has  been  spent  in  attaining  perfection,  and  who, 
in  his  own  opinion,  has  almost  reached  it,  but  has 
not  found  satisfaction  of  his  heart-hunger,  is  told  that 
his  whole  life-work  has  been  in  a  wrong  direction, — 
he  must  begin  anew.  Like  one  who  has  gone  upon 
a  wrong  road,  he  has  been  carried  by  every  step  away 
from  his  goal.  lie  has  sought  moi'al  perfectness  by 
rigorous  discipline  in  external  things.  He  must  re- 
verse the  process,  and  reinforce  the  soul. 

In  the  order  of  time,  man  develo})s  from  the  sensu- 
ous towards  the  spiritual.  But  in  the  order  of  power 
and  of  self-government,  that  which  is  last  must  become 
first.  The  spirit  must  be  formed  and  filled  by  the  Di- 
vine soul.  It  is  then  inspired.  A  new  force  is  de- 
veloped. A  conflict  ensues.  The  spirit  strive^^h  against 
the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spii'it.  But 
the  whole  moral  nntm^e  is  reinvigorated.  It  has  be- 
come open  and  sensitive  to  truths  and  influences  which 
before  it  did  not  perceive  nor  feel. 
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Of  course  ihc  wliolo  conversation  of  the  two  is  not 
recorded.  TFonrs  wonld  not  snffice,  when  once  tlie 
soul  had  found  its  Master,  to  hring  him  into  all  the 
dark  and  troubled  places  within,  where  there  had  been 
sorrow  and  trouble  of  soul.  The  stai's  stiU  rose;  and 
set;  but  Nicodemus  had  found  his  new  heaven  nnd 
the  o:nidin<»:  star  of  his  future  life.  He  marvelled. 
Nor  did  his  wonder  cease  as  his  Master,  step  by  step, 
inifolded  the  new  life  and  the  supremacy  of  the  spirit- 
ual over  the  carnal.  As  Jesus  with  indi^tint^t  lines 
sketched  his  own  history,  his  death,  the  life-giving 
power  of  faith  in  him,  it  may  be  supposed  that  his 
listener  heard  onlv,  but  did  not  understand. 

We  are  concerned  with  this  earliest  discourse  of 
Jesus,  because  its  philosophy  underlie  the  whole 
question  of  religion.  It  has  two  astonishing  originali- 
ties. Men  may  stop  suddenly  in  a  career  of  evil,  and 
be  born  again.  The  Ethiopian  ma//  change  his  skin, 
and  the  leopard  his  spots !  There  is  a  power  before 
wh?:-!!  even  habit  cannot  stand.  It  also  reveals  that 
a  whole  new  development  of  spiritual  life  is  possible 
to  every  one.  Those  inspirations  which  before  have 
glanced  upon  a  few,  which  have  been  the  privilege  of 
genius,  are  now  to  become  a  free  gift  to  all.  The 
Holy  Ghost  is  to  carry  a  flood  of  light  and  -jnergy  to 
every  soul  that  is  willing. 

A  crisis  had  come  in  the  world's  psychology.  Rea- 
son was  to  1  jceive  a  higher  development,  adding  to 
the  senses  the  power  of  faith.  Faith,  which  is  reason 
inspired  to  intuitions  of  supersensuous  truth,  (not  a 
blind  credulity,  but  a  new  light,  a  higher  reason,  acting 
in  a  sphere  above  matter,)  was  thereafter  to  become 
developetl  into  a  stature  and  power  of  which  the  past 
had  given  but  hints  and  glim])ses. 
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Jcsiis  remained  in  JikIod.'i  from  April  to  Doc(!ml)cr, 
or,  as  Home  think,  till  January.  Nothinj^  ean  more 
forcibly  .show  how  far  the  Gospels  are  i'rom  a  close 
biography  than  the  fact  that  this  period,  at  the  very 
opening  of  his  public  ministry,  is  not  mentioned  by 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  who  do  not  even  give  an 
account  of  this  visit  to  Jerusalem  ;  while  John,  from 
whom  we  derive  all  our  knowledge  of  this  visit, 
leaves  the  next  four  months,  though  the  first  months 
of  the  Saviour's  public  ministry,  without  a  record. 
"  After  these  things  came  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
into  the  land  of  Juda)a."  But  they  were  alrcaly  in 
Jerusalem :  it  is  therefore  evident  that  they  went 
out  of  the  city  into  the  .idjacent  jjarts,  probably  into 
the  northeast  of  Juda3a.  But  even  of  that  we  are  un- 
certain. "  And  there  he  tarried  with  them,  and  bap- 
tized." It  is  not  said  where  he  baptized.  It  is  added 
th{  *,  Johi  "was  baptizing  in  ZEnon,  because  there  was 
much  water  there."  But  where  ^non  was  hardly 
any  two  investigators  agree,  —  whether  it  was  on  the 
Jordan,  or  at  certain  copious  springs,  the  source  of  a 
stream  on  its  western  side.  It  is  not  siiid  that  Jesus 
was  near  John.  All  is  left  to  conjecture.  It  is  quite 
certjiin  that  a  period  of  from  four  to  six  months  elapsed 
between  his  leaving  Capernaum  for  the  Passover  at 
Jerusalem  and  his  return  to  Galilee.  Even  of  his 
doings  there  is  no  hint,  except  only  of  his  baptizing ; 
and  this  was  not  performed  by  himself,  but  Ijy  the 
hands  of  his  disciples.  During  these  four  or  five 
months  occurred  the  other  annual  feasts  of  the  Jew- 
ish year,  —  the  Pentecost  and  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles. It  is  scarcely  possible  but  that  Jesus,  being 
near  to  Jerusalem,  and  habitually  observant  of  the 
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HiilioiiJil  (MistoniM.  WHS  prcscMH  on  llicsc  nccnsioiiM  in 
J<MMiH!il(Mn.  Yd  no  menlion  is  nnMl«»  of  il.  Nni-  in 
il  s.'iid  lliMl  ln»  pHMU'licil  ill.  nil,  or  iMnnlil,  or  \vron<':lil, 
!i  sinul«»  niirsn'lc  ;  iind  vol,  il,  is  MCMrcoIy  Mn|)|)osiil»lo 
thill.  iiTlor  liiivinjj'  (miIohmI  on  lii,'^  ininiMliv,  ln>  hImmiM 
li\i\«»  ."^o  niiinv  nionlli.s  nll.iM'ly  bliink.  Il  Iijih  Immmi  hii^- 
goslt'd  ])\  Amircws  lliiii  (hiring  Ihi.M  period  niiiy  liii.vc 
])ouuM  hi,s  iHM|niiinljinoo  wilh  I  ho  riiniily  of  Ijii/iiniH, 
>vhioh  iirtorNViird  oon.'^lilnlod  ,so  roniiirkiihh'  ii  loiiliiro 
of  his  hislory.  iind  uiiM  Iho  oooiision  of  ii  niiriioh'  which 
giwo  (ho  hisl  iiiipuls(>  lo  Iho  /('ill  of  hi,M  o|»p(nionlM, 
h'!i(hnu,'  lo  hi.>^  iinH>n|,  iind   doiilli. 

ir  Ihis  nMioonoo  orih(»  Kviingolisis  iin.'^ivM  IVoin  Ihoir 
jHHMiliiirly  nn-liloiiirv  iind  iion-hiMlorio,  jronins,  il,  is  not 
nnho('oniinu'  lo  lh(<  inilnro  of.IosiiM.  Thoro  wiis  novor 
so  iinporsoniil  ii  poison  iis  ho.  Allhongh  to  nil  oxlriior- 
diiiiiry  dogroo  Inll  oConlwiird  lilo  iind  iiotion,  vol  i\\v\r. 
was  soinolhing  in  llio  (dov.'Hion  of  his  iiiiliiro  wliioli 
iihslriiols  our  Ihoiiglils  iVoiii  lh«»  oiilwiird  loriii  of  his 
lilo.  As  in  Iho  prosmioo  of  ii  grcNit  jiiolnn*  wo  lorgc't 
tho  Oiiiivns.  Ih(^  ptiiiil.  iind  lli(>  hrnsh,  iind  think  only 
of  llu^  ovonis  iind  oh)\»ots  (hoinstdvos;  so  .losns  loiivoM 
upon  onr  minds  llu»  ini]>rossion  not  of  tho  jonrnoys,  Iho 
iiots.  (ho  words  t'voii.  hnl  of  tho  (onipor,  (Ini  nohilily 
ol' s(nil.  (iu^  nniviM'siil  (ridhs  of  his  lilo  iind  toiiohings. 
llt^  doliiohos  himsoir  from  (ho  world  in  which  ho  llvod 
nnd  (hronoh  which  ho  iiclod,  iis  tho  norrnmo  of  (Vii- 
griinl  vinos  iibiindons  (ho  llowors  in  which  it  wns  dis- 
(illod  ;ind   fills  (ho  iiir. 

.losus  was  full  o(  a  gonorons  ondnisiiism  for  his 
own  comUry  and  people.  Ho  wiis  occupied  nn(d 
wi(hin  two  or  (hroo  voars  of  his  doiidi  in  iiioohani(N'il 
labors  peculiar  (o  his  place  and  time.     Mo  so  shiipod 
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IliM  IciM'liiiitrH  MM  Ih  inc.liiric  ill  IJm'iii  mII  Mm  hiitliH 
Hm'Ii  imrMldcd  (iiiioiiu;  Iiih  (Miiinlrvnu'ii,  (iimI  Ik-  Mlcnli- 
1'hmI  liiiiiMcir  willi  I,Im«  (•oiimiimii  pcitjilc  in  ihr  n-c  nl" 
flM'ir  cnHloiiiM,  |)iirHiiiiH,  rNirin'Mf/ui  IkiImIs,  iind  Inii^ihi^c  ; 
HO  lliiii  ln'  wiiM  ol'  (ill  HK'H  11  lypif-nl  .Ipvv,  ji,  IIcImcw 
(»r  ilic  llrliicwM.  AikI  v«'I,  liiK  liCc,  wrift.cii  by  lour 
Kviiii^cIiMlM,  IIm'Iii.-^'Ivcm  lh'l»n!WH,  prodiiccH  tin;  vWvvX, 
iiol.  of  milioiMilily,  l»)il   ol"  iiniv«'i><)ilily. 

VV«'  do  iioi  (liiiiU  of  liiiii  fiH  fi  .lew,  luit  ,'iH  Ji,  inan  ; 
iiiid  ('!i(di  ificr  !i|t|iro|)riMl«'s  liiiii,  (is  il"  ho  iiit(T|»n"ti'd 
(Jn-ii-  liiM'sl.  find  d(M'|»«!Hl,  ('oiic('|»li(»n  ol' nuiriliood.  Tliiif, 
wliicli  w.'is  |)«M'iilijir  to  liiH  iitrc  jind  (country  Mcj-nis  to 
iia.V(^  willMTcd  iind  rlro|)|)('d  .'iwfiy,  jik  jcjiv'-s  do  wlicn 
liioy  li!iv<i  noiirislM'd  tJii!  ciiislfM*,  wlii<'.li  could  not  Inivf 
ripi'inid  willionl.  (Iicin,  Iml,  wliirji,  licin^^  grown,  is  iin- 
liki'  iliiMn  ill  rorin,  in  color,  jind  in  Ihivor. 

The  only  incidciil,  incnlioncd  hy  the  Kvuntfclists  in 
conncclioi)  wilJi  (JhriHt/.M  slny  in  .Indn-ii  is  tinit  he  I>ji|»- 
lizcd  iJMin!.  Y(;t,  it,  Ih  (expressly  s.'iid,  "  .lesiis  himscir 
bjipli/cd  not,,  hiil.  his  disciples."  'V\\v.  use  of  wut-er  fis 
II  sign  of  fienMiionidl  clefinrK^SH  is  ns  f>ld  as  the  insti- 
tiilcH  of  Moses,  and  proh.'ihly  v/jis  horrowi-d  From 
Kgyptifin  cnsloins.  Il,  may  Ih;  s.'iid  to  Ix;  a  cnstom 
iilinosl,  univei'Siil  .'irnong  ()ri(!ntal  rnitions.  If,  was 
mit.ural  thai  waier  should  heconie  in  like  manner  a, 
synihol  and  declaration  of  rnoial  purity.  In  this  im- 
])ortaut,  (dement,  the;  baptism  ol"  .John,  tin;  haj)tism  of 
Jesus,  and  the  l)a[)tism  of  the  Ajxjstles  in  the  early 
Church  ,';ro  substantially  one.  Tlnjre  was,  undoubt- 
edly, Ji  variation  of  formula,.  Paul  saystbat  John  bap- 
tized a,  baptism  of  repentance,  and  made;  his  convertn 
promise  obedience  to  the  Saviour  that  was  to  come. 
No  sucli  fonnula  could  have  been  used  in  the  presence 
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of  the  Saviour  himself.  Nor  can  we  Huppose  that  the 
apostolic  formula,  by  which  candidates  were  baptized 
into  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
GhoHt,  could  have  been  unfolded  at  this  early  period. 
But  whatever  the  formula,  and  whatever  the  specific 
variations,  all  these  forms  of  baptism  were  essentijilly 
one,  and  were  but  a  token  and  announcement  of  moral 
changes  begun  or  promised.  It  was  of  powerful  in- 
fluence in  giving  decision  and  deliniteness  to  moral 
reformation.  Good  resolutions  without  action  soon 
melt  away.  Mere  purposes  of  a  better  life  change 
easily  to  dreams  and  reveries.  But  men  who  have 
openly  declared  their  withdrawal  from  evil,  and  their 
adhesion  to  virtue  and  piety,  are  committed  before 
their  fellows.  After  an  open  espousal  of  religion, 
that  pride  and  vanity  which  before  resisted,  now 
fortify  men's  zeal. 

It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  only  in  these  early 
and  obscure  periods  of  his  ministry,  and  while  he  was  in 
John's  neighborhood  and  surrounded  by  a  community 
that  had  been  aroused  by  that  bold  and  stern  reformer, 
did  Christ  continue  in  the  use  of  baptism.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  special  reason  why  he  should 
drop  it.  A  dispute  arose  between  John's  disciples 
and  those  of  Jesus  "  about  purifying."  What  it  was, 
is  not  said.  It  is  supposed  to  relate  to  some  form 
of  baptizing.  Where  men  had  been  trained  in  the 
school  of  the  Pharisee,  it  would  not  be  hard  to  find 
occasion  of  difference.  The  moral  duty  of  accuracy 
in  outward  forms  was  the  peculiar  spirit  of  Pharisa- 
ism. Indifference  to  aU  religious  forms,  if  only  the 
interior  reality  be  present,  was  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
To  him  baptism  was  a  secondary  matter,  incidental 
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and  declaratory.  It  was  not  an  initiation,  but  the 
xign  of  one.  It  conveyed  no  moral  change,  but  it 
was  the  profession  of  one.  It  was  an  act  which  re- 
({uired  a  disclosure  of  feeling,  the  manifestation  of  a 
purpose,  commitment  to  a  vitjd  decision  ;  and  so  far 
as  by  this  outward  action  men  could  be  aided  in  the 
struggles  of  a  new  life,  it  was  useful,  —  so  far  and  no 
farther.  Already  Jesus  had  expounded  to  Nicodemus 
the  inoperative  nature  of  baptism  as  a  mere  sign  of 
reformation  :  '•  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of 
ilie  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God"  ; 
which  is  saying,  in  effect,  Do  not  rest  in  the  mere 
fact  that  you  have  been  baptized.  John,  indeed,  bap- 
tized to  repentance  and  reformation.  That  is  but  the 
lowest  step ;  it  is  a  mere  shadow  and  symbol.  Ilast 
thou  been  baptized  ?  That  is  not  enough.  Except  a 
man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

But  this  long  dispute  tha  had  begun  between  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  and  of  John  is  not  ended  yet. 
AVhicli  of  two  baptisms  is  best, — either  of  which  is 
good  enough  as  a  symbol,  and  neither  of  wliicb  is 
good  for  anything  else,  —  still  engages  good  men  In 
conscientious  and  useless  controversy.  The  Jews  who 
had  been  baptized  by  John  thought,  doubtless,  that 
they  had  been  better  baptized  than  those  other  Jews 
who  bid  been  baptized  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  It 
is  very  likely  that  there  was  some  slight  difference 
in  the  way  of  handling  the  candidates.  Doubtless  the 
words  spoken  over  them  in  the  formula  of  baptism 
were  a  little  different.  But  the  Jews  had  been  reared 
to  a  ceremonial  worship,  and  had  become  very  rigor- 
ous in  the  observance  of  each  slightest  particular  of 
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an  extcrnjil  sorvice,  lest  the  n])sonce  of  any  single 
pjirticlo  would  leave  a  leak  through  which  all  tlie 
virtue  would  run  out.  Ceremonialism  tends  to  scru- 
pulosity, and  scrupulosity  to  superstition,  and  super- 
stition is  idolatry.  To  this  day  men  are  yet  camped 
down  beside  the  Jordan, disputing  about  baptism;  and 
now,  as  then,  in  the  lull  ])lazc  of  a  system  whose  wliole 
force  is  spiritual,  disciples  are  divided,  not  even  on  an 
ordinance,  but  on  the  extcmal  method  of  its  adminis- 
tration. Good  men  have  intrenched  their  consciences 
l)eiiin(l  an  externality  of  an  externality.  Nor  is  the 
whole  c(mim()n  spiritual  wealth  of  Cliristianity  able  to 
unite  men  wiio  have  quarrelled  over  the  husk  and 
rind  of  ;i  syml)olical  ordinance. 

There  came  near  being  two  sects.  It  needed  only 
that  the  leaders  on  this  question  of  baptism  should 
take  sides  with  their  disciphss  effectually  to  split  their 
common  movement  into  tAvo  warring  halves.  Jesus, 
seeing  the  danger,  not  only  left  the  neighborhood, 
but  ceased  baptizing.  There  is  no  record  or  hint 
from  this  day  that  any  of  his  disciples,  or  even  that 
his  ov/n  Apostles,  were  baptized. 

It  is  never  easy  for  a  master  to  see  his  authority 
waning  and  another  taking  his  place.  Therefore 
when  on  this  occasion  John's  disciples  resorted  to 
him,  saying,  "  He  that  was  with  thee  beyond  Jordan, 
to  whom  thou  barest  witness,  behold,  the  same  baptiz- 
etli,  and  all  men  come  to  him,''  wc  see  in  his  answer  a 
disposition  worthy  of  the  forerunner  of  Christ.  Only 
the  no])lest  natiu'es  so  rejoice  in  the  whole  work  of 
God  on  cartli  that  they  are  willing  to  "spend  and 
be  spent"  for  the  sake  of  the  common  good.  John's 
camel's   hair  and   food   of  the  wilderness  were  well 
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cnoii<i:li ;  his  Hteni  morality  and  burning  zeal  in  re- 
foriiiing  his  people  were  connnendable  ;  but  not  all 
of  them  revealed  his  true  nobility  as  did  the  reply  of 
this  unsectarian  leader  to  his  sectarian  disciples  :  "I 
am  not  the  Christ.  I  am  sent  before  him.  He  must 
increase,  1  must  decrease."  Thus  John  yielded  up 
his  place,  even  as  a  llower  falls  and  dies  that  it  may 
give  place  to  the  fruit  that  Hwells  beneath  it.  Nor 
ought  we  to  lose  the  beauty  of  thjit  figure  which 
.John  employed:  "The  friend  of  the  bridegroom, 
which  standeth  and  heareth  him,  rcjoiceth  grciitly 
because  of  the  bridegroom's  voice  :  this  my  joy  there- 
fore is  fulfilled."  Jesus  is  the  true  bridegroom,  I  jim 
only  his  groomsman ;  but  I  make  his  happiness  my 
own  ! 

The  time  had  come  for  Jesus  to  leave  Juda\i. 
Warned  by  these  disputes  of  the  danger  of  a  useless 
c(jntroversy,  and  perceiving  as  well  that  his  opportu- 
nity was  not  yet  ripe,  he  prepared  to  go  home  to 
Oalilee.  He  felt  the  access  of  a  larger  power.  lie  had 
thus  far  ])ursued  his  work  in  a  tentative  way,  and 
Avithout  dis])laying  those  wonderful  iuiluences  whic;h 
so  often  afterward  swept  everything  before  him.  But 
as  when  he  came  up  from  the  Jordan  the  S[)irit  of  God 
descended  upon  him;  so  a  second  time,  now  on  the 
eve  of  his  great  missi(mary  circuit,  his  soul  was  won- 
derfully rejilcnished  Jind  exalted.  He  rose  to  a  higher 
sphere.  He  took  one  more  step  back  toward  his  full 
original  self.  A  portion  of  that  might  and  majesty 
which  had  lieen  restrained  by  his  mortal  flesh  was 
unfolding,  and  he  was  to  work  with  a  higher  power 
and  upon  a  higher  plane  than  before. 

By  weaving   together   from   the    four    Evangelists 
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tlu»  Jiceount  of  his  departure,  we  shiill  ^ei  n  clear 
view  oi'  the  grouiuls  on  whicli  lh(»  ahove  remarks  are 
fbui)(ie(i. 

"  Now  after  that.  Joliti  was  put,  in  prison,  and  Jesus 
had  lieard  tliat.  lie  was  viiHi  into  prison,  and  when  the 
li«)rd  knew  how  the  Pharisees  had  heard  that,  .fesus 
niado  and  hapii/ed  more  diseiples  than  .lohn  (tliou<i;h 
.lesus  himself  baptized  not,  hut  his  (lisei[)les),  he  left 
.Indira,  and  departed  again  and  rdnnicd  in  I  lie  power  of 
the  iS/n'ri(  into  (ralihr.'' 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

TUE  LESSON  AT  JACOU'S  WELL. 

FiioM  Jenisalom  to  Galiku;  tlio  Hliortcst  and  in  numy 
respcMits  ili(^  nioHt  inturcHting  nmd  nin  directly  north, 
alonjj,-  tlie  hij^diest  ridge  of  the  Juchrun  liills.  This  tuhie- 
liind  was  comi)iiratively  narrow.  On  tlie  east,  its  flank 
wiiH  cut  by  deep  ravines  running  down  to  tin;  Jordan. 
On  the  west,  another  system  of  ravines  ran  down  to 
the  '  reat  maritime  phiin.  Along  the  ui)per  lino  be- 
tween these  gorges  and  valU^ys,  the  table-land  was  of 
variable  breadth,  and  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  was 
clothed  with  trees  and  vines  to  an  extent  that  can 
hardly  be  imagined  by  one  who  views  it  in  its  present 
l)arren  and  desolate  state. 

This  region,  including  the  ravines  and  valleys  shoot- 
ing down  on  either  hand  from  the  ridge,  may  be  called 
the  military  ground  of  Palestine.  At  almost  every 
step  one  might  here  recall  some  famous  conflict.  It 
was  along  this  plateau  that  Joshusi  fought  his  chif^f 
battles.  Here  Saul  triumphed,  and  here  he  was  finally 
overthrown  and  slain.  Over  this  ground  the  ark  went 
in  captivity  to  Philistia.  David  fought  over  jvery 
inch  of  this  territory,  hid  in  its  caves,  wandered  in 
its  wilderness,  and  at  length  secured  peace  from  his 
enemies  through  their  final  overthrow  and  subjugation. 
In  his  day  Jerusalem,  wholly  wrested  from  the  Jebu- 
Bites,  became  the  capital  of  the  nation,  which  reached 
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the  siiminit  of  its  prosperity  under  the  brilliant  bnt 
delusive  reign  of  Solomon.  The  glory  of  that  reign 
was  autmnnal,  and  presaged  decay. 

The  very  names  of  towns  and  cities  on  either  side 
of  this  great  road  are  histories.  Ai, —  the  first  city 
conquered  by  Joshua,  —  Gibeah,  Mizpeli,  Michmash, 
Gibeon,  Beth-horcn,  Bethel,  Gilgal,  Shiloh,  Shecliem, 
and  many  others,  coidd  hardly  fail  to  call  up  to  any 
intelligent  Jew  a  host  of  historic  remembrances.  At 
Bethel  (Luz)  Abraham  pitched  his  tent,  finding  then, 
as  is  still  l\)und,  excellent  pasturage ;  and  here  he  and 
Lot  separated.  This  place  \vas  the  annual  resort  of 
Samuel  to  judge  Israel.  Hero  Jeroboam  set  np  the 
golden  calf,  when  he  designed  to  draw  away  the  ten 
tribes  from  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  It  was  a  place  of 
eminent  sacr  3duess  in  Jewish  history,  and  the  prophet 
Amos  (v.  5)  sadly  and  solemnly  predicts  its  ruin. 

Under  the  pjdm-trees  between  Rama  and  Bethel,  on 
the  mount  of  Ephraim,  the  prophetess  Deborah  sat  and 
judged  Israel  (Judges  iv.  4,  v.  12).  It  was  hard  by 
Bethel,  l)ut  eastward,  that  our  Saviour,  near  the  close 
of  his  life,  took  refuge  in  the  city  of  Ephraim  — 
Ephrt>n  and  Ophrali  of  the  Old  Testament  —  from  the 
malice  of  his  enemies  in  Jerusalem,  and  thence  crossed 
over  Jordan  to  Pera^a.  The  names  of  Abraham,  of 
Isanc,  of  Jacob,  and  of  Joseph,  —  whose  grave  is  near 
to  Shecliem,  —  are  associated  with  every  step  of  the 
way.  The  lapse  of  time  has  obliterated  for  us  a  thou- 
sand monuments  and  landmarks  which  must  have 
been  fresh  and  vital  in  the  day  when  our  Lord  passed 
by  them.  Each  bald  rock  had  its  tale,  eveiy  ravine 
its  legend,  every  mountain  peak  its  history.  The  very 
trees,  gnarled  and   lifted  high   on   some    signal   hill, 
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brought  to  mind  many  a  stirring  incident  This  was 
the  road  over  wliich  Jesus  himself  Iiud  gone  in  his 
childhood  with  Mary  and  with  Jot^epli. 

All  modern  travellers  are  enrajHured  with  the  heanty 
of  the  vale  in  which  Shechem  stands.  Coming  tlown 
from  the  Juchvan  hills,  from  among  rcK'ky  passes  and 
stinted  arboreous  vegetation,  the  contnust  at  once  pre- 
sented of  Inxuriant  fields  of  wheat  and  bariey,  the 
silvery  green  of  olive-trees,  the  fig,  the  oak.  together 
with  the  company  of  singing  birds,  would  till  the  sen- 
sitive mind  with  delight.  Van  de  Velde  presents  a 
striking  i)icture,  not  only  of  the  beanty  of  the  vale  of 
Shechem,  but  of  the  atmospheric  appearance  of  Pales- 
tine in  general,  which  is  worthy  of  preservation. 

"  Tiie  awful  gorge  of  the  Leontes  is  grand  and  bold 
beyond  description ;  the  hills  of  Lebanon,  over  against 
Sidon,  are  mugnihcent  and  sublime;  the  valley  of  the 
hill  of  Naphtali  is  rich  in  wild  oak  forest  and  brush- 
wood ;  those  of  Asher  and  Wady  Kara,  for  example, 
present  a  beantiful  combination  of^  wotxl  and  mountain 
stream  in  all  the  magnificence  of  undisturbed  oriiri- 
nality.  Carmel,  with  its  wilderness  of  timber  trees  and 
shrubs,  of  plants  and  bushes,  still  answers  to  its  ancient 
reputation  for  magniJicence. 

''  But  the  vale  of  Shechem  differs  from  them  all.  Here 
there  is  no  wilderness,  here  there  are  no  wild  thickets, 
yet  there  is  always  verdure,  —  always  shade,  not  of  the 
oak,  the  terebinth,  and  the  caroub-tree,  l)ut  of  the  olive- 
grove,  so  soft  in  color,  so  i)icturesque  in  form,  that  for 
its  sake  we  can  willingly  dispense  with  all  otiior  wood. 

"  Here  there  are  no  impetuous  mountain  torrents, 
yet  there  is  water, — water,  too,  in  more  copious  sup- 
plies than  anywhere  else  in  the  land  ;  and  it  is  just 
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to  its  many  fountains,  rills,  and  water-courses  that  the 
valley  owes  its  exquisite  beauty. 

"  There  is  a  singularity  about  the  vale  of  Shechem, 
and  that  is  the  peculiar  coloring  which  objects  as- 
sume in  it.  You  know  that  wherever  there  is  water 
the  air  becomes  charged  with  watery  particles,  and 
that  distant  objects,  beheld  through  that  medium,  seem 
to  be  enveloped  in  a  pale  blue  or  gray  mist,  such  as 
contributes  not  a  little  to  give  a  charm  to  the  land- 
scape. But  it  is  precisely  these  atmospheric  tints  that 
we  miss  so  much  in  Palestine.  Fiery  tints  are  to  be 
seen  both  in  the  morning  and  the  evening,  and  glit- 
tering violet  or  purple-colored  hues  where  the  light 
ftills  next  to  the  long,  deep  shadows ;  but  there  is  an 
absence  of  coloring,  and  of  that  charming  dusky  haze 
in  which  objects  assume  such  softly  blended  forms,  and 
in  which  also  the  transition  in  color  from  the  foreground 
to  the  farthest  distance  loses  the  hardness  of  outline 
peculiar  to  the  perfect  transparency  of  an  Eastern  sky. 

"It  is  otherwise  in  the  vale  of  Shechem,  at  least 
in  the  morning  and  the  evening.  Here  the  exhalations 
remain  hovering  among  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the 
olive-trees,  and  hence  that  lovely  bluish  haze. 

"  The  valley  is  far  from  broad,  not  exceeding  in  some 
places  a  few  hundred  feet.  This  you  find  generally 
enclosed  on  all  sides :  there  likewise  the  vapors  are 
condensed.  And  so  you  advance  under  the  shade  of 
the  foliage  along  the  living  waters,  and  charmed  by 
the  melody  of  a  host  of  singing  birds,  —  for  they,  too, 
know  where  to  find  their  best  quarters,  —  while  the 
perspective  fades  away,  and  is  lost  in  the  damp,  va- 
pory atmosphere."  ^ 

*  Van  (le  Velde,  I.  386,  as  fjuoteJ  by  Stanley. 
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At  no  other  spot  in  Palestine,  probably,  could  Jesus 
have  more  fitly  uttered  his  remarkable  doctrine  of  the 
absolute  liberty  of  conscience  from  {ill  thrall  of  place 
or  tradition  than  here  in  Shechem,  where  the  whole 
Jewish  nation,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  had  its  beginning. 
It  was  here  that  the  great  patriarch,  Abraham,  made 
his  first  halt  in  Canaan,  coming  down  from  Damas- 
cus and  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  before  any  regular 
village  existed  except  the  huddled  tents  of  Bedouins. 
Here  he  built  an  altar  and  worshipped.  That  faint 
smoke  which  lay  in  the  air  but  for  a  moment  against 
the  background  of  Gerizim  or  Ebal  was  the  prophecy 
of  myriads  of  sacrificial  fires  in  after  ages,  kindled  in 
this  land  by  his  posterity,  to  that  God  who  was  then 
for  the  first  time  worshipped  in  Palestine.  From  Abra- 
ham to  Christ  had  been  a  long  and  weary  way ;  but 
now  the  Messiah  was  come,  the  last  sacrifice.  Thence- 
forth neither  in  this  mountain  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem 
should  men  worship  God,  but  under  every  sky,  in 
every  spot  where  a  true  heart  yearned  or  suffered. 

It  was  here  that  Jacob  first  pitched  his  tent,  having 
parted  from  Esau  in  safety,  and  come  down  to  the 
Jordan  through  the  valley  cleft  by  the  river  Jabbok. 
"  And  he  bought  a  parcel  of  a  field,  where  he  had 
spread  his  tent,  at  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Hamor, 
Shechem's  father,  for  an  hundred  pieces  of  money. 
And  he  erected  there  an  altar,  and  called  it  El- 
Eloiie-Israel."  When  the  Israelites  returned  from 
Egypt  and  crossed  the  Jordan,  they  lay  for  a  time  in 
the  valley,  thrusting  out  an  arm,  as  it  were,  to  de- 
stroy the  chief  cities  on  the  hills  between  what  is 
now  Jerusalem  and  Shechem.  But  the  first  per- 
manent removal  of  the  whole  camp  into  the  interior 
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])r()U<j^ht,  them  to  this  vale,  and  licre  they  discharfj^ed 
their  sacred  trust,  and  huried  the  bones  of  Josepli 
near  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  It  is  one  of  tlie  few 
burial-phices  of  tlie  earlier  heroes  of  tlie  Hebrews 
wliieh  may  be  ref^arded  as  having  been  accurately 
preserved  by  tradition. 

It  was  in  this  vale,  and  in  the  presence  of  these 
niou?itains,  Cierizini  on  the  south  and  Ebal  on  the  nortli, 
that  the  most  august  assembly  which  history  has  ever 
recorded  was  gathered  together.  Before  the  tribes 
were  separated  and  sent  to  their  respective  allotments 
of  territory,  while  yet  the  peo[)le  were  living  a  camp 
life,  —  a  vast  camp  of  three  million  souls,  —  a  mova- 
ble city,  a  wandering  state,  a  nomadic  commonwealth, 
—  it  seemed  desirable  to  produce  upon  their  memory 
and  their  imagination  a  solemn  impression,  that  should 
not  wear  out  for  generations,  of  their  especiid  calling, 
of  their  emhient  moral  duties  as  a  pe:Hdiar  nation, 
the  people  of  Jehovah. 

Into  the  narrow  plain  of  Shechem  came  the  whole 
nation.  On  the  north  stood  precipitous  Ebal,  over 
aixainst  it  on  the  south  was  Gerizim.  The  tribes 
were  divided.  Six  tribes  drew  around  the  base  and 
lined  the  sides  of  the  one  nu)untain,  and  six  swarmed 
up,  a  million  and  a  htdf  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
upon  the  other;  the  ark,  the  priests  and  Levites, 
standing  midway  between  the  two  great  mountains. 
Then  the  nation,  with  a  dramatic  solenuiity  unpar- 
alleled, entered  into  a  covenant  with  God.  All  other 
historic  assemblages  sink  into  insignificance  compared 
with  this.  For  grandeur  it  can  be  equalled  only  in 
the  representation  of  the  great  final  Judgment  day 
and   the   gorgeous   Apocalyptic   visions.     Tlie   whole 
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Law  was  read  by  tho  Levites,  to  its  last  words.  Nor, 
liorn  tho  accounts  of  travellers,  can  there  be  a  doubt 
that  in  the  clear  air  of*  Palestine  the  human  voice 
could  make  itself*  distinctly  audible  throuf^h  all  the  vak; 
and  the  mountain  galleries,  crowded  with  three  million 
people.  The  most  striking,  as  (loul)tless  it  was  the  most 
thrilling,  part  of  the  service  followed  the  reading  of 
the  Ljiav.  Moses  had  drawn  up  an  inventory  of  bless- 
ings which  should  come  upon  the  people  if  they  kept 
the  law ;  and  twice  as  many  curses,  of  extraordinary 
variety  and  bitterness,  if  they  were  unfaithful  to  tlie 
Law.  As  each  blessing  was  promised,  all  the  peoi)le 
on  Gerizim  shouted  a  cheerful  Amev  !  To  the  curses, 
a  sullen  Amex  !  was  echoed  l^ack  from  Ebal.  Thus  the 
mountains  cried  one  to  the  other,  like  the  sound  of 
many  waters,  in  thunders  of  curses  and  of  blessings. 

For  a  long  time  Shechem  served  ns  ji  kind  of  caj)ital ; 
and  even  after  Jerusalem  had  become  the  chief  and 
royal  city,  coronations  took  place  at  Shechem,  as  if  it 
had  a  relation  to  the  nation's  history  which  gave  it 
peculiar  sanctity. 

Samaria  was  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Christ  by  the 
descendants  of  heathen  nations,  sent  thither  ])y  the 
king  of  Babylon  to  replace  the  Jews,  of  whom  the  huid 
had  been  stripped  bare  by  Shalmaneser,  IJ.  C.  721. 
They  had,  however,  endeavored  to  adopt  the  Jewish 
worship  without  entirely  relinquishing  idolatry.  Being 
repelled  by  the  Jews  from  all  participation  in  the 
building  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  they  had  built  a. 
temple  of  their  own  upon  Mount  Gerizim,  and  claimed 
for  it  a  sanctity  even  greater  than  that  of  Jerusalem. 
The  enmity  between  the  Jew  and  the  Samaritan  rose 
to  such  a  pitch  that  they  refused  all  intercourse  with 
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i'iU'li  olIuM".  'rii(»  (*<lii(>ii(ioii  of  j|i(»  ,I('w  miMic  liiin  ii 
V(»rv  (IcIrnnimMl  Iinlcr,  iiiid  I'vcry  pnlriulict  iiii|)iilH(> 
imil  IIm'  uIioIc  fervor  of  liis  rcli^ioiiM  It'cliii^-  (|iii('k(>ii<Ml 
iind  iiii(<iisili(Ml  lli<>  liiitnMl  niid  <MMil<Mii|)t  with  wliicii 
lie  looked  (i|)on  it  luonu'i'el  nice  wlio  pnicliMed  idolii- 
Irv,  (lie  urciilesl.  crime  known  lo  (he  .Ii'w,  under  (Im» 
|H'e((Miee  of  ii,  rivtil  worHhi|>  of  .lehoviih.  There  in  no 
pMssioii  so  .Md'onii;  in  hniiDiii  niiir.re  'im  mii  edii<Ni(.(M| 
religions  h.'idHMl.  I(,  wiim  (Ium  n!i(ioniiI  nhhorreiKM'  (|[ii,(. 
.H'livt*  swell  iMidiici(y  lo  lh(»  piirahle  of  (he  (Jood  Sa- 
niiiri(;in,  iddM'ed  by  onr  Lord,  Jiiid  (hat  niiiikM  (he 
in((M"vi»'W  ;i(   .Ijieoh's  well. 

'riier(>  is  no  inejins  oC  delvrmininjj:;  wi(h  exaediess 
ill  \vli;i(  lime  of  (he  year  (!liris(,  [nissed  (hrom;h  Siiimi- 
riii,  iiiid  eonsiMjiiendy  seliohirs  lix  (he  (ime  nil  idon^- 
iVom  Xovemhe"  (o  iMiireh.  We  iii(diij(>  to  the  ojiinion 
(hilt  it  Wiis  not  liir  IVom  Deeeinher.  Wi(h  his  lew 
diseiples,  .lesns  eiinu*  Irom  (he  nioimdiin  of  llphiiiim 
in(()  (he  j)liiin  ol*  Sheehem,  and  of  conr.si^  iipproiieluMl 
(lu»  piissii<;e  helween  (leri/im  iind  Mhiil  at  its  eiist(M'ii 
end.  liohinson  says  (hut.  iliicoh's  well  is  "on  tlu»  end 
of  ii  low  spur  or  swell  runniiiL!;  out  from  (he  nor(h- 
eiis(ern  hiise  of  (uMM/ini,  iind  is  s.ill  lif(ee!i  or  tweidy 
feet  above  (he  level  of  (he  ])liiin  below."  The  whole 
region  iironnd  is  jdive  wi(h  luituriil  sprin»^s.  Seventy 
dis(ine(  foun(;iins  htive  been  eonnted,  some  of  them 
Uiishiiiii;  with  siieh  iowx*  and  jibundiinee,  lluit,  afttM* 
supply ini;-  mtiny  houses  and  giirdens,  the  wjiste  Wiiter 
is  still  sutlieieut  to  turn  small  mills. 

This  very  jibundjinee  of  springs  hiis  given  rise  to 
the  (U)ubting  questit)n.  Why  should  Jiieob  dig  a  well 
ten  feet  in  dijuueter,  to  the  de])tli  of  eighty-five  feet, 
through  solid  rock,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  water, 
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wlicn  iilnMidy  wntf^r  Imlihlcd  up  in  cxlniordlnJiry 
n!niii<limc(i  on  every  Hi(l(r  ?  'I'lie  r<!ji,Hoii  (IohIjIIj^hh  wjih, 
Hint  lliese  luiiuinl  roiinliiinH  wen;  nlrejidy  in  pOHHC-s- 
nion  of  iJie  niitiv(!  popnliition,  who  would  Ix-  jejdoiis  of 
i\  foreigner  wlio.m;  va.sl.  lierd.M  nnd  IIocUh,  Jirid  wlioMe 
liouHcliold  servjinlM  nnd  tniined  luinfls,  iriflictjited  a 
power  iind  prosperity  wliieli  fliey  did  not  idto^elher 
enjoy.  In  llini  land  a  well-Hprin^  wjim  a  valiiid)l(!  pri- 
vate property,  held  hy  Tainilij'H  and  trifxiH  very  rrnieh 
(iH  eoid  and  iron  rniiu^H  and  water-pow«!r.s  are,  in  our 
day,  own<;d  hy  conipariieH.  HcfsidcM,  in  th(!  wal<'rin;.'; 
of  .laeoh'.s  ^reat  llo(;kH  tlier(!  woidd  he  pf^euliar  thiu<^fT 
of  (jiiaTrels  and  eonllicts  with  native  h(!rdsnj(!n.  It 
was  like  .Ja(!oh  —  n  pacilie  and  Ha|raeionH  inaria|^er, 
Ixdter  littcid  lor  kec^pinfi;  out  of  danger  than  for  the 
display  of  eoura;^(!  and  th(!  lov(!  of  fi^ditin;.^  —  to  pro- 
vides a  well  of  his  own,  and  thus  to  s(!(;ure  at  th<;  sarru; 
time  peace  with  his  nei*^hhorH  and  personal  irifh^pen- 
den(u\  This  well  is  arnon*^  tin;  few  rrKunorials  of  the 
patriandial  |)eriod  ahout  whieh  traditiorj  is  hardly  hum- 
[leeted  of  lyin^^.  It  is  safe'  to  a(;eept  it  as  a  ^ift  to 
posterity  from  the  very  hands  of  the;  most  politic  and 
worldly-wis(!  of  all  the  Jewish  patriarchs.  Around  it 
liis  own  flocks  have;  flourislusd.  Jle  has  himself  stood 
at  evenin;^  to  see  the  ea^er  herds  rushinf^  to  th(;  stone 
troughs  to  slake  th<Mr  thirst.  In  that  burning  land 
thirst  was  a  torment,  and  its  reli(;f  a  great  luxury. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  of  the  lower  sensations  of  enjoy- 
ment known  to  man  th.'it  ecjual  the  cup  of  cold  water 
in  tli'i  liour  of  thirst.  And  he  is  not  fit  for  pastoral 
life  who  dcjes  not  take  pleasure  in  watching  animals 
drink.  We  may  be  sure  that  Jacob  often  stood  by  the 
watering-troughs  to  direct  the  orderly  administration 
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of  things,  and  to  watch  the  scene  with  quiet  satisfac- 
tion. Eagerly  the  cattle  plunge  their  muzzles  deep  in 
the  water.  They  lift  their  he^ads  for  breath,  the  drops 
falling  back  to  the  trough,  flashing  in  the  evening 
light  like  opals.  They  drink  again.  They  toss  the 
water  now  with  their  lips  in  play.  They  draw  large 
draughts  and  stand  long  without  swallowing,  as  if  to 
cool  their  throats,  and  slowly  turn  away,  now  full 
satisfied,  to  couch  down,  with  lon^  drawn  breath,  and 
rest  for  the  night.  It  were  well  for  us  if  these  simple 
rural  tastes  could  supplant  the  feverish  pleasures  of 
untimely  liouro  in  crowded  towns,  where  less  of  nature 
and  more  of  man  work  corruption  of  taste  and  of 
morals. 

We  love  to  think  of  this  old  well  and  its  long  work 
of  mercy.  Through  hundreds  and  through  thousands 
of  years  at  its  brink  have  stood  old  men,  little  children, 
weary  pilgrims,  fair  maidens,  grim  warriors,  stately 
sheiks,  dusty  travellers, —  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
the  East  and  of  the  West.  It  gave  forth  its  water  to 
the  good  and  bad  alike.  It  not  improbably  crowned 
its  beneficence  by  furnishing  to  the  projihet  the  sug- 
gestion of  "  wells  of  salvation,"  which  in  time  were 
transferred  to  the  ideal  city,  the  great  overhanging 
Home  of  mankind  ;  and  the  message  of  God  in  the 
Revelation  closes  with  the  voice  of  one  crying  to 
the  whole  earth,  for  all  time,  "And  the  Spirit  and 
the  bride  say,  Come.  And  let  him  that  heareth  say, 
Come.  And  le+  him  that  is  athirst  come.  And  who- 
soevei'  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely." 

On  the  route  which  Jesus  had  chosen  from  Judaea  to 
Galilee  "  he  must  needs  pass  through  Samaria."  It 
was  the  shortest  and  easiest  road.    Yet  such  was  the 
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.animosity  of  Jews  towards  Samaritans  that  for  the  most 
part  the  Jews  preferred  the  circuitous  road  through 
Peraea,  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  Decembor  sun  was 
not  so  fervid  as  to  forbid  travelling  through  the  whole 
day.  It  was  about  noon  when  Jesus  came  to  Jacol)'H 
well.  There  was  a  stone  platform  about  it,  and  doubt- 
less other  provision  was  made  for  the  comfort  of  trav- 
ellers. Here  Jesus  rested  while  his  disciples  went  on 
to  Sychar  to  buy  food.  The  town  of  Shechem,  like 
its  modern  successor  Nablous,  was  two  miles  from  the 
well,  and  Sychar  was  probably  the  name  for  a  neigh- 
l)orhood  attached  to  Shechem,  but  much  nearer  to  the 
well.  Every  considerable  place  will  be  found  to  have 
nicknames  for  such  outlying  settlements,  and  Sychar 
was  i^robably  such  a  one. 

Jesus  had  not  been  long  there  before  a  Samaritan 
woman  approached  to  draw  water,  and  was  surprised 
that  a  stranger,  and  he  a  Jew,  should  say  to  her, 
"  Give  me  to  drink."  Although  an  easy,  good-natured 
creature,  and  too  fond  of  society,  no  one  should  say  that 
f<he  had  not  shown  a  proper  spirit  in  standing  up  for 
the  right  of  all  Samaritans  to  hate  Jews  !  "  How  is  it 
that  thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest  drink  of  me,  who  am  a 
woman  of  Samaria  ?  " 

Christ  was  conscious  of  the  contrast  in  himself 
betw^een  appearance  and  reality.  He  felt  tnc  Divine 
nature  within,  yet  to  the  eye  there  was  no  divinity. 
The  w^oman's  reply  touched  that  consciousness  of  his 
real  superior  existence.  "'  If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of 
God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  to  thee,  Give  me  to  drink, 
thou  wouldest  have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have 
given  thee  living  water." 

We  see  in  this  conversation  again  the  very  same 
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subtile  play  of  thought  between  the  materhil  and  its 
s[)iritual  counterpart  which  was  shown  in  the  conversa- 
tions with  Nicodemus  and  with  the  questioners  in  the 
Temple.  Jesus  seems  like  one  who  thought  on  two 
(lift'erent  planes.  He  recognized  the  ({ualities  and  the 
substance  of  this  world  as  they  appeared  to  his  iollow- 
ers,  while  their  outcome  and  value  and  meaning  in 
the  spiritual  life  was  his  real  and  iinier  interpretation 
of  them.  This  doubleness  we  often  see  in  parents,  or 
in  benevolent  teachers  of  children,  who  go  along  with 
the  child's  understanding,  and  yet  perceive  that  things 
are  not  as  the  child  thinks  them  to  be,  and  their  con- 
sciousness plays  back  and  forth  between  the  child's 
imperfect  sense  of  truth  and  their  own  truer  judgment 
of  reality. 

Jesus  seemed  to  the  woman  to  be  talking  about  real 
water.  The  term  "  living  water  "  has  not  necessarily  a 
spiritual  significance.  Living  water  was  perhaps  to 
her  ears  spring-water,  for  nothing  seems  more  alive 
than  running  water;  and  her  mind  was  divided  be- 
tween respect  and  curiosity.  At  any  rate,  she  now 
bethinks  herself  of  his  title,  and  calls  him  Master,  or, 
as  in  the  English  version.  Sir.  "  Sir,  thou  hast  noth- 
ing to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep  :  from  whence 
then  hast  thou  that  living  water  ? "  And  then  look- 
ing upon  the  traveller,  and  in  her  mind  contrasting 
his  helpless  appearance  with  the  grand  ideas  enter- 
tained by  her  people  of  the  old  patriarch  Jacob,  she 
adds,  with  a  spice  of  humor,  "  Art  thou  greater  than 
our  father  Jacob,  which  gave  us  the  w^ell,  and  drank 
thereof  himself,  and  his  children,  and  his  cattle  ? " 
Without  doubt,  she  regarded  this  answer  as  pecu- 
liarly effective  from  a  Samaritan  to  a  Jew,  inasmuch 
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as  she  liad  ^ivon  liiin  to  undcrstiuid,  .Tow  as  ho  was, 
that  Jaoob  was  also  tlio  Samaritan's  fathor,  and  that 
the  detested  Samaritan  owned  tlio  patriarch's  very 
well,  so  that  thirsty  Jews  wore  ohlifrod  to  come  he<^- 
ging  a  drink  of  the  very  people  whom  they  despised 
as  outcasts  Irom  Israel  and  out  of  covenant  with  (iod. 
If  such  was  her  feeling,  the  reply  of  Jesus  put  it  all 
away,  and  brought  her  to  a  dilferent  mind.  Without 
noticing  her  implied  taunts,  and  now  beginning  to  h  . 
her  see  that  he  was  not  talking  of  the  water  in  Ja- 
col)'s  well,  but  of  some  other,  —  what  other  she  could 
not  imagine,  —  he  said:  "Whosoever  drinketh  of  this 
water  shall  thirst  again :  but  whosoever  drinketh  of 
the  water  that  I  shall  ^,ive  him  shall  never  thirst;  but 
the  water  that  I  shall  give  \\\m  shall  be  in  him  a  Avell 
of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life." 

As  the  body  thirsts,  and  is  contented  with  water,  so 
there  is  for  unanswered  yearning,  for  unsatistied  desi'-"s, 
lor  all  that  restlessness  and  craving  of  feeling,  for  the 
thirst  of  the  soul,  a  living  water  which  shall  quiet  them  ; 
not  as  water  quiets  the  body,  that  tlursts  again  in  an 
hour,  but  with  an  abiding  and  eternal  satisfaction.  This 
is  indeed  that  "gift  of  God"  which,  had  she  known, 
would  have  made  her  suppliant  to  him.  Evi-n  yet 
how  few  know  it !  JIow  few  among  Christian  believers 
have  entered  into  that  rest  of  soul,  that  trust  and  love, 
which  come  from  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  which,  when 
once  the  Holy  Spirit  has  fully  shined  and  brought 
sunnner  to  the  soul,  will  never  depart  from  it,  but  will 
be  an  eternal  joy ! 

None  of  all  this,  however,  did  she  understand.  Per- 
haps, while  Christ  was  speaking,  she  revolved  in  her 
mind  the  convenience  of  the  new  sort  of  water  which 
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this  man  spoke  of,  and  what  a  treasure  it  would 
bo  if,  when  the  summer  came  on,  slie  need  not 
trudge  wearily  to  this  well.  At  any  rate,  she  seems  to 
have  replied  in  a  business-like  spirit:  "Sir,  give  me 
this  water,  that  I  thirst  not,  neither  come  hither  to 
draw."  There  are  many  like  her,  who  would  be  glad 
of  such  a  Divine  gift  of  religion  as  should  take 
away  all  labor  and  trouble  of  Christian  life.  "  That  I 
come  not  hither  to  draw"  is  the  desire  of  thousands 
who  want  the  results  of  right  living  without  the 
trouble  of  livinfj  ari<i:ht. 

But  it  was  time  to  bring  home  the  truth  to  her 
conscience,  instead  of  discussing  themes  which  this 
poor  pleasure-loving  creature  could  understand  even 
less  than  Nicodemus.  As  if  he  were  about  to  comply 
with  her  request  for  this  gift  of  living  water,  (by 
which  very  likely  she  understood  that  he  would  dis- 
cover to  her  a  new  and  near  spiing,  bubbling  up 
close  at  hand  near  her  dwelling,)  he  says  to  her 
pointedly,  "  Go,  call  thy  husband."  There  must  have 
been  in  the  tone  and  manner  something  which  startled 
It;  for  evidently  this  adroit  woman  was,  for  the 
moment,  thrown  off  her  guard.  Instead  of  waiving 
the  demand,  or  seeming  to  evade  it,  she  with  some 
sense  of  shame  hastily  replied,  "  I  have  no  husband." 
Like  an  arrow  well  aimed  from  a  strong  bow  the 
words  of  Jesus  struck  home  to  her  conscience.  "Thou 
hast  well  said,  I  have  no  husband :  for  thou  hast  had 
five  husbiuids ;  and  he  whom  thou  now  hast  is  not  thy 
husband :  in  that  saidst  thou  truly." 

It  was  but  a  second  of  confusion.  The  woman 
was  of  nimble  thought,  and  had  been  practised  in 
quick  ways.     There  is  great  diplomacy  in  her  recog- 
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nizing the  truth  of  the  allegation  in  a  way  of  compli- 
ment to  this  Htranger,  rather  than  of  nhame  to  her- 
self: "Sir,  I  perceive  that  thou  art  a  prophet."  And 
then,  with  lluent  dexterity,  she  eludes  the  personal 
topic  and  glides  into  the  stock  argument  between  the 
Jew  and  the  Samaritan.  Nor  can  we  helj)  noticing  the 
consummate  tact  with  which  she  managed  her  case. 
"Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain."  An<l  there, 
right  before  them,  rose  Mount  Gerizim,  its  temple  blaz- 
ing in  the  midday  sun,  and  beginning  already  to  cast 
its  shadows  somewhat  toward  the  east.  The  argument, 
too,  of  "our  fathers"  has  always  proved  strong.  Opii>- 
ions,  like  electricity,  arc  supposed  to  descend  more 
safely  along  an  unbroken  chain.  That  which  "  our  fa- 
thers "  or  our  ancestors  believed  is  apt  to  seem  neces- 
sarily true  ;  and  the  longer  the  roots  of  any  belief,  the 
more  flourishing,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  its  top.  "  Our 
fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain,  and  ye  say  thiit 
in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought  to  wor- 
ship." This  was  the  bone  of  contention.  Worship  had 
ceased  to  be  the  offering  of  the  heart,  and  had  become 
u  superstition  of  places  and  external  methods. 

The  reply  of  Jesus  is  striking  in  its  appeal  to  her 
for  credence  :  "  Woman,  believe  me,  the  hour  com- 
eth,  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet 
at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father."  This  answer  was 
not  in  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  which  was 
the  parent  of  scepticism ;  nor  in  the  Oriental  spirit, 
which  was  full  of  superstition ;  nor  in  the  Roman  spirit, 
which  was  essentially  worldly  and  unreligious ;  and  far 
less  did  it  breathe  the  contemporary  Jewish  spirit, 
whether  of  Pharisee  or  of  Sadducee.  It  expresses 
the  renunciation  of  the  senses  in  worship.     It  throws 
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back  upon  the  heart  and  soul  of  every  one,  whoever 
he  may  be,  wherever  he  may  be,  the  whole  office  of 
worship.  It  is  the  first  gleam  of  the  new  morning. 
No  longer  in  this  nest  alone,  or  in  that,  shall  religion 
bo  looked  for,  but,  escaping  from  its  shell,  heard  in 
all  the  earth,  in  notes  the  same  in  every  language, 
flying  unrestrained  and  free,  the  whole  heavens  shall 
be  its  sphere  and  the  whole  earth  its  home. 

But,  for  a  moment  restraining  these  imperial  views, 
Jesus  declares  that  in  so  far  as  the  truth  taught  at 
Mount  Zion  is  to  be  compared  with  that  at  Gcrizim, 
Jerusalem  is  nearer  the  truth  of  God  than  Shechem. 
"Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what:  we  know  what  we 
worship ;  for  salvation  is  of  the  Jews."  He  thus 
authenticates  the  religion  of  the  old  dispensation,  iden- 
tifies himself  with  the  Jews  as  distinguished  from  the 
Samaritans,  and  witnesses  to  the  essential  truth  of 
their  views  of  God  and  of  Divine  government.  Re- 
suming again  the  theme  of  religion  set  free  from  all 
external  constraints  and  all  superstitions  of  place  and 
method,  he  adds :  "  But  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is, 
when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth :  for  the  Father  seeketh  such 
to  worship  him.  God  is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  wor- 
ship him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
Henceforth  religion  shall  be  personal,  not  official. 

Sobered  by  the  impressive  manner  of  Jesus,  and 
having  an  indistinct  feeling  of  a  great  truth  in  his 
teaching,  the  woman  waives  the  dispute,  and,  catch- 
ing at  his  repeated  allusion  to  the  new  coming  future, 
safely  closes  her  part  in  saying,  "  I  know  that  Mes- 
sias  cometh,  which  is  called  Christ :  when  he  is  come, 
he  will  tell  us  all   things.     Jesus  saitli  unto  her,  I 
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that  speak  unto  thee  am  he."  But  just  then  came 
the  disciples,  and  we  have  never  ceased  to  wish  tliat 
they  had  stayed  away  a  little  longer,  for  the  conver- 
sation had  reached  a  point  at  which  one  is  breathless 
for  the  next  sentence.  The  disciples  were  curious 
and  surprised  to  find  their  Ma.-ter  thus  engaged,  and 
would  have  asked  inquisitively  what  h  •  ^^  is  talking 
about;  but  there  was  something  in  hi  m.-!;  ner  which 
checked  familiarity.  "No  man  said.  Why  tulkcst  thou 
with  her?" 

Whether  Jesus  received  at  the  hands  of  the  woman 
the  coveted  draught  of  water,  we  know  not.  Carried 
away  by  the  thoughts  of  the  new  heaven  and  the 
new  earth,  in  the  glorious  efflux  of  the  spirit  of  life 
and  liberty  he  may  have  forgotten  his  bodily  thirst. 

It  is  certain  that  the  excitement  of  his  soul  so 
wrought  upon  his  body  as  to  take  away  his  desire  for 
food,  for,  when  his  disciples  urged  him  to  eat,  his 
enigmatical  reply  was,  "  I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye 
know  not  of"  And  they,  in  their  simplicity,  asked 
whether  any  one  had  brought  food  to  him.  Then 
he  declared  that  not  bread,  but  work,  was  his  food. 
He  felt  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  His  own  spirit  was 
kindled,  and  streamed  forth  toward  the  field  of 
labor,  which  was  ripe  and  waiting  for  the  sickle  of  the 
truth.  The  vale  of  Sliechem  was  famous  for  its  grain- 
fields.  Th(3y  stretched  out  before  his  eye  in  the  ten- 
der green  of  their  first  sprouting.  Seizing  the  scene 
before  him,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  for  figure,  parable, 
or  theme,  he  said,  "Say  not  ye.  There  are  yet  four 
montlis,  and  then  cometh  harvest  ?  behold,  I  say  unto 
3'ou,  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on  the  fields;  lor 
they  are  white  already  to  harvest." 
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Thus,  while  his  words  seemed  to  hold  on  to  the 
visible  field  of  young  grain,  his  meaning  had  really 
glanced  off  to  the  transcendent  field  of  moral  life. 
We  saw  the  same  method  in  his  reply  to  the  scribes 
in  the  Temple,  and  we  shall  find  it  a  peculiarity  of 
his  genius,  which  appears  in  all  the  Gospels,  but  which 
John  alone  seems  to  have  reproduced  fully. 

The  woman  was  profoundly  affected  by  the  surpris- 
ing interview.  She  hastened  back  to  her  friends, 
not  to  boast  a  triumph,  but  to  call  them  out  to  see 
a  man  "  that  told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did." 
There  are  certain  experiences  which  stand  for  the 
whole  of  one's  life.  It  may  be  a  great  love,  or  a 
great  defeat  and  mortification,  or  a  great  crime,  or 
a  measureless  sorrow,  or  a  joy  lost  irrecoverably; 
whatever  it  may  be,  there  are  experiences  which 
epitomize  our  whole  life,  and  represent  to  our  mem- 
ory the  very  substance  of  life,  everything  besides 
])eing  incidental  and  accessory.  And  he  that  touches 
that  hidden  life  seems  to  have  revealed  everything. 
This  woman's  domestic  career  had  been  such  as  to 
show  the  channel  in  which  her  nature  ran.  A  single 
sentence  told  her  that  the  stranger  knew  her  si)irit 
and  disposition.  It  was  not  his  words  alone,  but 
with  them  there  was  a  judicial  solemnity,  a  piercing 
eye  Jiat  seemed  to  her  to  search  her  very  soul,  a  man- 
ner which  showed  that  he  sorrowed  for  her,  while  he 
was  exposing  her  career.  And  yet  she  had  lived  un- 
abashed and  content  with  herself.  The  whole  narrative 
shows  a  woman  not  utterly  sunk  in  evil,  careful  yet 
of  appearances,  —  a  woman  quick  of  thought,  fertile 
in  expedient,  and  possessed  of  much  natural  force,  — 
just  such  a  one  as  might  have  had  five  husbands. 
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Love  had  not  taught  her  delicacy  or  purity.  One 
does  not  think  pleasantly  of  five  successive  mar- 
riages, and  is  not  surprised  that  her  last  choice  had 
not  even  the  pretence  of  marriage.  Yet  this  shrewd 
hut  pleasure-loving  woman  could  not  refrain  among 
her  townspeople  from  crying  out,  '^  Is  not  this  the 
Christ?"  Thereupon  the  citizens  rushed  out  "and 
came  unto  him " ;  they  surrounded  him  with  entrea- 
ties —  he  too  a  Jew,  and  they  Samaritans  !  —  that  he 
would  come  home  with  them  and  tarry.  For  two  days 
he  stayed  with  them.  His  works  and  his  discourses 
are  not  recorded.  The  effects  of  them,  however, 
are  :  many  believed  ;  many  whose  curiosity  had  been 
excited  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  woman  exchanged 
curiosity  for  a  moral  conviction  that  this  was  indeed 
the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

We  thus  behold  Jesus  at  the  beginning  of  his  more 
open  ministry  setting  himself  against  the  seculariza- 
tion of  the  Temple  and  the  superficial  morality  of  the 
Pharisee,  turning  his  back  upon  Jerusalem,  and  with 
ii  upon  the  strongest  national  passion,  namely,  the 
sense  of  superlative  Jewish  excellence,  and  the  bitter 
hatred  of  Gentiles,  and,  above  all  other  Gentiles,  of 
the  Samaritans.  Patriotism  among  the  Jews  had  lost 
all  kindliness,  and  was  made  up  of  intense  conceit  and 
hatred.  To  resist  this  spirit,  according  to  all  worldly 
calculations,  was  to  subject  himself  and  his  cause,  in 
the  very  beginning,  to  overwhelming  o])loquy.  Of 
this  Jesus  could  not  have  been  ignorant.  He  needed 
no  experience  to  teach  him  that  his  countrymen,  by 
a  vicious  interpretation  of  their  Scriptures,  and  by 
their  peculiar  sufferings  in  captivity  and  under  the 
yoke  at  home,  had  come  to  regard  a  malign  and  bitter 
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hiit.rcd  of  all  Gentiles  not  only  as  compatible  with 
religion,  but  as  the  critical  exercise  of  it,  as  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  innermost  spirit.  "  Thou  slialt  love  thy 
neighbor,  and  hate  thine  enemy." 

Even  common  prudence,  the  simple  instinct  of  safe- 
ty, would  have  inclined  a  mere  man  to  avoid  ofTending, 
at  any  rate  on  the  threshold,  the  strongest  impulses  of 
the  most  religious  portion  of  his  people,  especially  when 
it  needed  only  that  he  should  take  the  right-hand 
road  and  go  by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  or  through 
Peroca  to  Galilee,  instead  of  going  through  Samaria. 
But  he  chose  to  go  through  Samaria.  When  a  woman 
doubly  abhorrent  to  the  precisionists  —  both  as  ;i  Sa- 
maritan and  as  one  of  loose  morals  —  drew  near  him, 
he  asked  the  boon  of  water,  and  thus  gave  her  leave  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  him,  and  treated  her,  not 
as  a  :.inner,  but  as  a  human  being,  all  the  more  needy 
because  she  was  culpable  ;  he  sent  his  disciples  to  buy 
food  at  a  Samaritan  town,  though  "  the  Jews  have  no 
dealings  with  the  Samaritans";  and  finally,  though 
right  from  Jerusalem  and  from  the  Temple,  to  the 
horror  of  every  right-minded  Pharisee  he  accepted 
the  hospitality  of  the  Samaritans,  slept  under  their 
roofs,  ate  at  their  tables,  taught  in  their  streets,  and 
altogether  treated  them  as  if  they  were  as  good  as 
Jews ! 

Here,  then,  "  the  middle  wall  of  partition  "  began  to 
be  broken  down.  In  the  Temple,  between  the  Court 
of  the  Gentiles  and  the  next  inner  court  described  in 
our  last  chapter,  was  a  marble  screen  or  cuiiously 
carved  fence,  some  two  feet  high,  beyond  which  no 
Gentile  could  venture.  Had  a  Samaritan  put  his  foot 
inside  of  that  "  wall  of  partition  "  he  would  have  been 
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whirled  away  in  a  fury  of  rage,  and  stoned  to  death  in 
the  twinkhiig  of  an  eye.  But  Jesus  was  treading 
down  that  partition  wall.  He  that  was  himself  the 
spiritual  counterpart  of  the  Temple  was  admitting 
Samaritans  within  the  pale  of  Divine  sympathy  and 

love. 

This  visit  in  Samaria  is  of  singular  importance,  at 
the  opening  of  Christ's  ministry,  in  two  respects  :  first, 
as  a  deliberate  repudiation  and  rebuke  of  tlic  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  Jewish  Church ;  and  secondly,  and 
even  more  significantly,  as  to  the  humane  manner 
of  his  treatment  of  a  sinning  woman.  lie  knew 
her  tainted  life.  He  knew  that  the  whole  world 
smiles  upon  the  act  of  degrading  a  woman,  and  that 
the  whole  world  puts  the  double  sin  upon  her  alone, 
hardly  esteeming  her  paramour  guilty  at  all,  but 
counting  her  sin  utterly  unforgivable.  He  who  after- 
wards said,  "The  publicans  and  harlots  shall  go  into 
the  kingdom  of  God  before  you,"  here  made  it  mani- 
fest that  sin  does  not  remove  the  sinner  from  Divine 
sympathy  and  love.  Christ  treated  not  this  care- 
less, shrewd,  dexterous  woman  of  the  world  with 
scorn  or  bitter  rebuke.  He  made  himself  her  com- 
panion. That  which  was  Divine  in  him  had  fellowship 
with  that  which  was  human  in  her.  His  soul  went  out 
to  her,  not  as  a  fire  to  consume,  but  as  a  purifying 
flame.  This  experience  was  a  fit  prelude  to  his  now 
opening  public  life.  It  was  the  text  from  which  flowed 
two  distinguishing  elements  of  his  ministry,  —  sym- 
pathy for  mankind,  and  the  tenderest  compassion  for 
those  who  have  sinned  and  stumbled.  It  revealed 
God's  heart,  sent  the  prophetic  beam  of  reconciliation 
to  each  soul,  and  was  the  promise  of  that  one  family  in 
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Christ  Jesus  that  was  to  comprise  every  nation  and 
people  on  the  globe. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  narrative,  that  it  is  not 
probable  that  Jesus  would  have  gone  into  such  profound 
discourse  vvith  a  woman,  a  stranger,  not  capable  of  un- 
derstanding his  meaning,  and  wholly  unworthy,  in  any 
point  of  view,  of  receiving  such  attention.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  probable,  if  we  reason  according  to  the 
common  tendencies  of  human  nature.  Men  reserve 
their  fine  speeches  for  fine  men,  and  their  philosophy 
for  philosophers.  Had  the  mission  of  Christ  followed 
human  notions,  it  would  have  differed  in  every  partic- 
ular from  its  real  history.  But  certainly  this  elevated 
doctrine  delivered  to  the  light-living  woman  of  Sama- 
ria is  in  strict  analogy  with  the  other  acts  of  Jesus. 
Modex-n  critics  are  not  the  first  to  make  such  objections 
to  his  career.  His  contemporaries  reproached  him  for 
this  very  thing,  namely,  consorting  with  publicans  and 
sinners,  and  he  made  the  noble  reply,  "  I  came  not  to 
call  the  righteous,  but  sinners,  to  repentance."  If  to 
any  this  familiarity  seems  discordant  and  repulsive, 
they  have  occasion  to  look  well  to  their  own  hearts. 
Such  a  course  would  be  apt  to  offend  pride  and  spirit- 
ual conceit ;  it  could  not  but  harmonize  with  a  spirit 
of  pure  benevolence. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  these  two  conversations 
of  Jesus,  that  with  Nicodemus  and  that  with  the  name- 
less woman  of  Samaria.  Nicodemus  was  a  man  of 
rank  and  consideration ;  the  woman  was  of  the  lower 
order  of  an  outcast  people.  Ho  was  cultivated,  reflec- 
tive, and  eminently  moral ;  she  was  ignorant,  unspirit- 
ual,  and  unvirtuous.  Far  apart  as  they  were  in  all 
external  proprieties,  both  of  them  had  been  caught  in 
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the  snare  of  selfishness.  He  had  built  up  a  life  for 
himself,  and  she  for  herself  He  was  selfish  through 
his  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  and  she  through  her 
senses  and  jiassions.  Outwardly  they  were  far  apart ; 
as  a  member  of  society  she  fell  sadly  below  him  ;  but 
in  the  sight  of  God  both  were  alike  sinful.  It  was 
not  needful  to  argue  this  with  her ;  conscience  already 
condemned  her.  But  to  Nicodemus  it  was  necessary 
to  say,  "  Ye  must  be  born  again."  He  was  probably 
more  surprised  at  the  truch  when  he  understood  its 
spiritual  meaning  than  when  he  stumbled  at  it  as  a 
physiological  proposition.  There  is  but  one  message 
to  the  high  and  to  the  low.  All  are  crude,  undevel- 
oped, sinful.  Only  by  the  Spirit  of  God  can  any  one 
rise  to  that  true  life,  whose  fruit  is  truth  and  pmity, 
joy  and  peace. 

We  are  not  to  claim  originality  for  the  truths  dis- 
closed in  the  discourse  at  the  well.  The  spirituality  of 
God,  the  fact  that  religion  is  an  affection  of  the  soul, 
and  not  a  routine  of  action,  —  that  God  is  a  universal 
God,  the  same  everywhere,  accessible  to  all  of  every 
nation  without  other  labor  than  that  of  lifting  up  pure 
thoughts  to  him,  and  that  he  dwells  in  heaven  yet  is 
present  everywhere,  so  that  no  one  need  seek  him  on 
the  high  mountain,  nor  in  any  special  temple,  but  may 
find  him  near,  in  their  very  hearts,  —  this  was  taught  by 
all  the  prophets,  —  by  Samuel  as  really  as  by  Isaiah, 
by  Moses  as  clearly  as  by  his  successors. 

But  the  knowledge  was  practically  lost.  If  the 
clearer  minds  of  a  few  discerned  it,  yet  it  was  to  the 
many  indistinct,  being  veiled,  and  even  buried,  by 
the  ritual,  the  priestly  offices,  and  the  superstitious 
sanctity  given  to  temples  and  altars.     Men  felt  that 
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in  some  mysterious  way  they  derived  a  fitness  to 
approach  God  by  what  the  altar,  the  priest,  or  the 
inlluenccs  of  the  sacred  place  did  for  them.  That  a 
holy  God  demanded  purity  in  those  who  approached 
him,  they  knew ;  but  they  did  not  realize  that  he  him- 
self purilied  by  his  very  presence  those  svho  came  to 
him. 

The  fdial  relationship  of  every  human  heart  to  God 
did  not  enter  the  moral  consciousness  of  men  imtil 
they  learned  it  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  him  every  man 
became  a  priest,  his  heart  an  altar,  and  his  love  and 
obedience  the  only  offerings  required.  Men  were 
loosed  from  the  ministration  of  ordinances,  of  rituals, 
of  days,  moons,  and  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  a 
gorgeous  and  laborious  external  system,  and  hence- 
forth the  poor,  the  untaught,  the  sinful,  had  a  God 
near  at  hand  and  easy  of  access.  He  was  no  longer 
to  be  regarded  as  a  monarch,  but  as  a  Father.  No 
longer  was  it  to  be  taught  that  he  reigned  to  levy 
exactions,  but  to  pour  boundless  treasure  out  of  his 
own  heart  upon  the  needy.  God  sought  those  who 
before  sought  him.  The  priest  stood  no  nearer  to  God 
than  the  humblest  peasant.  God  was  as  near  to  the 
Magdalen  as  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  was  presented 
to  the  heart  and  imagination  as  the  great  Helper. 

The  qualification  for  approach  to  him  was  simply 
NEED.  They  stood  nearest  to  Divine  mercy  that 
needed  most. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 


EARLY  LABORS  IN  GALILEE. 


Bad  as  the  Samaritans  were  esteemed  to  be  by  the 
Jews,  they  excelled  the  people  of  Jerusalem  both  in 
cordial  reception  of  the  truth  and  in  hospitality.  There 
is  no  narrative  of  Christ's  words  or  actions  during  the 
two  days  which  he  was  persuaded  to  tarry  in  Samaria, 
but  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  teachings  from  the 
conversations  held  with  Nicodemus  and  with  the  Wo- 
man at  the  Well.  The  lost  discourses  of  Jesus  were  far 
more  numerous  than  those  which  have  been  preserved, 
and  one  cannot  refrain  from  regret  that  so  much  in- 
imitable teaching  served  but  the  purpose  of  the  hour, 
and  passed  out  of  mind  without  an  authentic  memorial. 

Leaving  Samaria,  he  bent  his  steps  toward  Galilee 
as  toward  a  shelter.  Although  it  was  like  drawing  near 
to  his  home,  yet  his  original  home,  Nazareth,  seems 
never  to  have  had  attractions  for  him,  or  to  have  de- 
served his  regard.  He  gave  as  a  reason  for  not  return- 
ing there,  that  a  "  prophet  hath  no  honor  in  his  own 
country."  But  he  was  cordially  received  in  other  parts 
of  Galilee.  The  echo  of  his  doings  in  Jerusalem  had 
come  down  to  the  provinces.  Many  Jews  from  this 
region  had  been  at  Jerusalem,  and  had  both  heard  him 
and  seen  his  works.  What  was  probably  more  to  the 
purpose,  they  had  heard  the  opinions  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  Temple,  who,  though  in  watchful  suspense,  were 
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Iioping  that  he  might  prove  to  he  the  longed  for  Leader 
und  Deliverer.  The  tacit  approval  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  of  Jerusalem  woidd  go  far  with  the  devout 
provincial  Jews. 

Probably  attracted  by  the  cordiality  of  friends  in 
Canji,  wdiere  he  had  wrought  his  first  miracle,  Jesus 
repaired  thither.  But  he  had  now  become  a  celebrity. 
It  was  known  in  all  the  region  that  he  had  returned 
from  Jerusalem.  And  here  we  come  upon  one  of  those 
striking  scenes  of  which  we  shall  see  so  many  during 
his  career,  —  pictures  they  seem,  rather  than  histo- 
ries. Out  of  the  nameless  crowd  some  striking  figure 
emerges,  —  a  ruler,  a  centurion,  a  maniac,  a  foreign 
woman.  Under  the  eye  of  Christ  these  personages 
glow  for  a  moment  with  intense  individuality,  and  then 
si  back  into  obscurity.  No  history  precedes  them ; 
no  after  account  of  them  is  given.  Like  the  pictures 
which  the  magic  lantern  throws  upon  the  screen,  they 
seem  to  come  from  the  air  and  to  melt  again  into 
nothing ;  and  yet,  while  they  remain,  every  line  is 
distinct  and  every  color  intense. 

Such  a  picture  is  that  afforded  by  the  courtier  of 
Capernaum.  A  "  nobleman "  he  is  miscalled  in  the 
English  version  ;  probjibly  he  was  only  a  house-officer 
under  Herod  Antipas,  but  with  some  pretensions  to 
intiuence.  In  common  with  others,  he  had  heard  of 
Jesus ;  and,  as  rumor  always  exaggerates,  he  doubtless 
supposed  that  the  new  prophet  had  performed  more 
cures  than  at  that  time  he  had  done.  This  officer,  who 
would  at  other  times  have  listened  to  Jesus  only  as  a 
fashionable  man  would  listen  to  a  wandei  ing  magician, 
for  the  diversion  of  a  sj)are  moment,  had  a  son  lying 
at  the  point  of  death  with  a  fever,  —  that  plague  of 
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Capernaum.  Sorrow  makes  men  sincere,  and  anguisli 
makes  the  tn  earnest.  The  courtier  sought  out  this 
Jc^us;  and  as  in  critical  danger  the  proudest  men  are 
suppliant  to  the  physioijin,  so  he  '"besought  him  that 
he  would  come  do'^vn  and  heal  his  son."  To  heal  that 
boy  was  easy;  yet,  as  if  tlje  boon  were  far  too  small 
for  the  generosity  of  his  heart,  Jesus  purposed  not  only 
to  restore  the  child  to  his  parent,  but  to  send  back  a 
more  excellent  father  to  the  child.  And  so,  that  he 
might  awaken  his  better  nature  and  prepare  him  to 
receive  the  bounty,  tiot  as  a  matter  of  course  but 
as  a  gift  of  God,  he  dealt  with  his  petitioner  as  fond 
parents  do  with  their  children,  when  they  excite  their 
eagerness  and  their  pleasure  by  holding  the  coveted 
gift  above  their  reat^h,  and  cause  them  to  vibrate  be- 
tween desire  and  doubt.  "Except  ye  see  signs  and 
wonders,  ye  will  not  believe." 

The  mere  thought  of  losing  his  boy  through  an  un- 
believing spirit  seemed  to  touch  the  father's  very 
heart,  and  without  protestations  he  showed  his  faith 
by  bursting  out  into  an  agony  of  imperious  persuasion: 
"Sir,  come  down  ere  my  child  die !" 

It  was  enough.  The  fountain  was  stirred.  Jesus 
did  ])etter  than  he  was  asked.  Instead  of  going  to 
Capernaum,  twenty-five  miles  distant,  his  spirit  darted 
healing  power,  and  he  dismissed  the  believing  parent : 
"Go  thy  way;  thy  son  liveth." 

That  the  father  believed  truly  is  plain  in  that  he 
accepted  the  word  without  a  doubt,  and  turned  home- 
ward with  all  ho'^te,  as  one  who  fears  no  evil.  It  w.is 
about  one  o'clock  when  the  conference  with  Christ 
took  place;  and  the  next  day  in  the  afternoon,  as  he 
was  on  the  road,  his  servants  met  him  with   "Thy 
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f<on  livetli,"  and  upon  inquiry  tliey  infonnod  liiiu  that 
"yesterday  at  the  seventh  liour  tlio  fever  left  hiin." 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  it  departed  in 
the  very  heat  and  glow  of  the  day,  as  well  as  at  the 
very  hour  when  Jesus  said,  "Thy  son  liveth."  From 
that  moment  the  courtier  became  a  believing  disciple, 
and  with  him  his  whole  household.  Thus  the  passing 
sickness  of  one  is  blessed  to  the  spiritual  restoration 
of  a  whole  family.  Sorrows  are  often  precursors  of 
mercy.  Those  are  blessed  trou)>les  which  bring  Christ 
to  us.  But  for  that  boy's  deathly  sickness,  the  father 
might  have  missed  his  own  immortality.  By  it  ho 
saved  his  own  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  household,  and 
not  only  recovered  his  son,  but  dwells  Avith  him  eter- 
nally. For  "  himself  believed,  and  his  Avhole  house."  ^ 
But  the  time  must  come  when  Jesus  should  preach 
in  the  town  where  his  childhood  and  much  of  his 
early  manhood  were  spent.  Not  long  after  this  act  of 
mercy  to  the  servant  of  Herod,  Jesus  came  to  Nazareth. 
On  the  Sabbath  he  entered  the  synagogue  familiar  to 
him  from  his  youth.  The  scene  which  took  place  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  this  period  of  his  his- 

'  ]\Iany  commentators  have  supposed  tliat  this  incident  is  the  same  as 
that  recorded  hy  Mattlicw  and  Luke.  (Matt.  viii.  5  - 13  ;  Lulce  vii.  1  -  10.) 
But  the  dilForences  arc  utterly  irreconcilable.  In  one  case  it  was  a  Roman 
centurion,  in  the  other  an  officer  of  Herod's  household,  that  solicited  Christ's 
interference.  The  courtier's  so?»  was  sick;  the  centurion's  servant.  Tlie 
centurion  sent  the  elders  of  the  Jews  to  Jesus;  the  courtier  came  himself. 
The  courtier  besought  Christ  to  come  to  his  house,  but  his  child  was  healed 
from  a  distance  ;  Jesus  offered  to  jjo  to  the  centurion's  house,  but,  with  ex- 
treme humility,  that  officer  declared  himself  unworthy  of  such  a  guest,  and 
besought  liim,  with  a  striking  military  figure,  to  lieal  his  servant  by  a  word. 
'Jlie  points  of  resemblance  are  few,  and  such  as  miglit  easily  occur  where  so 
many  miracles  were  wrought.  The  divergences  are  so  marked  that  to  make 
the  cases  one  and  the  same  would  introduce  difficulties  where  none  really 
exist,  except  in  the  imagination  of  commentators. 
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tory.  ITis  lifo  wjis  iniju'rilli'd  in  an  unlooktMl  (\>r 
uproar  which  hroke  out,  iu  tlic  syna;i;o^uo  whon  ho  was 
con(hictin^"  the  .service.  For  the  Jewish  syna<j^o'^nie 
had  no  ordained  and  regular  minister;  the  ruler,  and 
in  his  ahsenee  the  elders,  twelve  of  whom  sat  upon  thi' 
platform  where  the  reading-desk  was  placed,  culled 
iVom  the  congregation  any  person  of  suitable  age  and 
character  who  could  read  fluently  and  expound  with 
propriety  the  lessons  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.^ 

'  We  (juote  a  hrief  extract  from  Kitto'.s  ISihlical  Ci/rlopmlia  (Art. 
"  Syiia<,'()<,MU',"  by  Cliristian  I).  Giiisbur^')»  to  illustrate  the  reailiii};  of  the 
Scriptures  by  Chiist :  — 

"  To  ^ive  unity  and  harmony  to  the  worship,  as  well  as  to  euabU;  the 
<  on^trej^ation  to  takt!  part  in  the  responses,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  one  who  should  lead  the  worship.  Ilenee,  as  soon  as  the  legal  number 
recjuu-ed  for  |)ublic  worship  had  assembled,  the  ruler  of  the  sysiajiogue,  or 
in  his  absence  the  elders,  delej^ated  one  of  the  congregation  to  go  up  before 
llie  ark  to  conduct  divine  service. 

"  The  function  of  the  apostle  of  tin.  ecclesia  was  not  permanently  vcsttMl 
in  any  single  individual  ordained  for  this  purj)ose,  but  was  alternately  con- 
ferred upon  any  lay  member  who  was  supposed  to  possess  tlii'  fjualifications 
necessary  for  offering  up  prayer  in  the  invme  of  the  congregation.  Tliis  is 
evident  from  the  reiterateil  declarations  both  in  the  Mishna  and  the  Talmud. 

"  Thus  we  are  told  that  any  one  who  is  not  luuler  thirteen  years  of  age, 
and  whost^  garments  are  not  in  rags,  may  olhciate  before  the  ark ;  that  '  if 
one  is  before  the  ark  (ministers  for  the  congn-gation),  and  makes  a  mistake 
(in  the  prayer),  another  one  is  to  minister  in  his  stead,  and  he  is  not  to 
decline  it  on  sucli  an  occasion.'  '  The  .sages  have  transmitted  that  he  who 
is  asked  to  conduct  public  worship  is  to  delay  a  littl*;  at  first,  saying  that  he 
is  unworthy  of  it;  and  if  he  does  not  delay  he  is  like;  unto  a  dish  wherein  is 
no  salt,  and  if  he;  delays  more  than  is  necessary  he  is  like  unto  a  dish  which 
the  salt  hath  spoiled.' 

"  IIow  is  he  to  do  it?  The  first  time  he  is  asked,  he  is  to  decline  ;  the 
second  time,  he  is  to  stir;  and  the  third  time,  he  is  to  move  his  legs  and 
ascend  befbnt  the  ark.  Even  on  the  most  solemn  occasions,  when  the  whole 
congregation  fasted  and  assembled  with  the  j)resident  and  vice-president  of 
the  Sanhedrim  tor  national  humiliation  and  prayer,  no  stated  minister  is 
spoken  of;  but  it  is  said  tiiat  one  of  the  age<l  men  present  is  to  deliver  u 
penitential  address,  and  another  is  to  ofl'er  up  the  solenui  prayers. 

•*  It  was  afterwards  ordained  that,  '  even  if  an  elder  or  sage  is  present  in 
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Oil  the  morning  of  the  Sabhuth  referred  to,  Jesus 
wjis  called  to  conduct  the  service.  After  the  litur- 
gical services  were  finished,  which  consisted  of  Psalms 
a,nd  prayers,  said  and  chanted  responsively  by  the 
reader  and  the  congregation,  he  proceeded  to  read  the 
lesson  for  the  day  from  the  Prophets.  It  so  happened 
that  Isaiali  was  read,  and  the  portion  for  the  day  con- 
tained these  remarkable  words,  mainly  as  rendercnl  in 
the  Septuagint :  — 

'•  Thy  spirit  of  tin-  Lord  is  npon  mo, 
IJeeause  ho  hiith  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor; 
He  hath  sent  inc  to  heal  the  broken-hearted, 
To  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives, 
And  recoverinf;;  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
To  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  l)rnised, 
To  preach  the  aeee])table  year  of  the  L(n'd." 

To  understand  the  force  of  these  words,  one  must 
read  the  context  in  the  sixtieth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and 
consider  that  it  is  the  culmination  of  all  the  glowing 
promises  of  this  great  prophet  respecting  the  Messiah. 
When  Jesus  had  finished  reading  and  had  shut  the 
book,  there  seems  to  have  come  over  him  a  change 
such  as  his  countenance  often  assumed.  Before  he 
uttered  a  word  further,  such  was  his  appearance  that 
"  the  eyes  of  all  them  that  were  in  the  synagogue  were 
fastened  on  him."  Nor  was  the  wonder  decreased  when 
he  broke  silence,  saying,  "This  day  is  this  scripture 
fulfilled  in  yom*  ears."      There  must  have  been  not 

the  congregation,  he  is  not  to  be  asked  to  olliciate  before  the  ark,  bnt  that 
man  is  to  be  delegated  who  is  apt  to  ofTiciate,  who  has  children,  whose 
liimily  are  free  from  Aice,  who  has  a  i)roper  beard,  whose  garments  are 
decent,  who  is  acceptable  to  the  people,  who  has  a  good  and  amiable  Noice, 
who  understands  how  to  read  the  Law,  ihe  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiogrnpha, 
who  is  versed  in  the  homiletic.  legal,  and  traditional  exegesis,  and  who 
knows  all  the  benedictions  of  the  service.'" 
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only  great  majesty  in  his  manner,  but  also  great  sweets- 
ness,  lor  a  thrill  went  through  the  audience,  and  they 
all  'M)are  him  witness,  and  wondered  at  the  gracious 
words  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth "  :  nothing 
could  so  touch  the  Jewish  heart  as  an  intimation  that 
the  Messiah  was  near  or  was  come. 

It  was  but  a  transient  feeling,  more  a  testimony  to 
the  power  of  him  who  was  teaching  than  to  their  own 
docility  ;  for  in  a  moment  more  it  came  over  the  con- 
gr*:'  ition,  that,  after  all,  this  was  but  their  old  towns- 
ir  !ii5  Their  vanity  was  wounded,  and  the  more  vulgar 
aiiiong  them  began  to  whisper,  "Is  not  this  Joseph's 
son  ? "  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?  "  Others 
confirmed  it,  f*  r  "  Is  not  his  mother  called  Mary  ? " 
Everybody  knew  him  and  his  family,  and  the  poor 
way  in  which  they  had  always  lived.  They  knew  *'  his 
brethren,  James  and  Joses  and  Simon  and  Judas,  and 
his  sisters."  Out  of  s<icl.  a  common  set  it  was  not 
likely  that  a  prcihc  t;  would  arise,  particularly  when 
it  was  known  how  little  education  Jesus  had  received. 
Where  did  he  get  his  learning  ?  How  should  our 
pin  in  townsman  be  able  to  do  the  mighty  works  that 
we  liave  heard  of  his  performing  ?  "  Whence  hath 
this  man  this  wisdom  ?  " 

Jesus  did  not  resent  their  unfavorable  speeches  con- 
cerning his  mother  and  her  family.  Had  he  chosen, 
he  could  have  made  his  townsmen  enthusiastic  in  his 
behalf,  by  doing  some  "•inighty  work"  which,  making 
Nazareth  famous,  would  give  every  one  of  his  old  neigh- 
bors some  participation  in  its  glory.  But  already  pride 
and  vanity  were  their  bane.  It  was  better  that  they 
should  be  mortified,  and  not  intlated  still  more.  Jesus 
perceived  their  spirit,  an.   revealed   it  in   his   reply: 
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"  Ye  will  surely  say  unto  me  this  proverb,  Pliysicinn, 
heal  thyself:  whatsoever  we  have  heard  done  in  Ca- 
peinauui,  do  also  here  in  thy  eountry."  That  is,  You 
do  not  eare  for  me,  or  for  the  truth  ;  but  you  are  jeal- 
ous of  a  neighboring  town,  and  angry  beeause  I  do  not 
make  as  much  of  Nazareth  as  of  Ciipernaum.  You 
think  that  I  am  not  a  Divine  teacher  because  1  pass 
by  my  own  town.  But  thus  God  often  administers. 
He  passed  by  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  when,  during 
the  great  famine,  by  his  prophet  Elijah  he  held  com- 
munion with  a  Phamician  widow,  though  there  was 
ma:.iy  a  Hebrew  widow  in  the  land.  Als(^  he  passed 
by  the  thousands  of  lepers  in  that  region,  and  healed 
a  Syrian,  Naam an,  who  was  at  that  very  time  chief  olli- 
cer  to  a  heathen  king  holding  Israel  in  subjugation. 

These  words  were  like  ilame  upon  stub))le.  The 
love  of  coinitry  among  the  Jews  was  a  fanaticism. 
It  carried  with  it  a  burning  hatred  of  foreigners,  as 
h'-iihen,  which  no  prudence  could  restiain.  Every 
year  this  ferocious  spirit  broke  out,  and  was  put  down 
by  the  slaughter  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Jews. 
It  made  no  difference,  Like  the  internal  fires  of  the 
globe,  it  burned  on,  even  when  no  eruption  made  it 
manifest.  The  historical  facts  alleged  could  not  be 
gainsaid  ;  but  the  use  of  them  to  show  that  Cod  cared 
for  other  nations,  even  at  the  expense  of  tlie  Jews, 
produced  a  burst  of  uncontrollable  i'ury.  The  meeting 
broke  up  in  a  fierce  tumidt.  Jesus  was  seized  by  the 
enraged  crowd  that  went  shouting  through  the  street, 
and  hurried  tow.ird  one  of  the  many  precipitous  ledges 
of  the  mountainous  hill  on  whose  sides  Nazareth  was 
built,  that  they  might  cast  him  down  headlong.  They 
were  dragging  him  hastily  onward,  when,  behold,  (he 
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men  let  go  their  hold,  and  no  one  dared  to  l)rave  his 
eye.     "Passing  through  the  midst  of  them,  he  went  his 


"1 


Avay. 

It  may  seem  to  l)e  not  in  accordance  with  the  mani- 
fest prudence  of  .Jesus  to  bring  on  an  attack  by  such 
pungent  discourse  ii-  his  own  town,  when  he  had  just 
left  Juda'ii  oil  account  of  the  danger  of  collision  with 
the  leading  men,  and  had   taken  refuge  in  Galilee  as 
Ix'ing  sal'ei',  and  as  affording  him  opportunity  to  uid'old 
the  great  spiritual  truths  which  carried  the  world's  life 
in   theiu.     Where   and  when   he   should    preach    were 
certainly  matters   of  dis(;r(ition  ;    but    /''Jcif   \\v.   should 
preach    could    not    be    left   to  expediency.     That    his 
truth  would  be  disagreeable  to  his  hearers,  and  proNoko 
opj)()sition,  never  deterred  him  from  pungent  pi^rsonal 
discourse.     If  the  resistance  was  siudi  as  to  be  likely 
to  bring  his  ministry  prematurely  to  an  end,  he  re- 
moved to  some  other   place,  but  did    no!   change  I  he 
searching  charai^ter  of  his  teaching.     The  outburst  of 
wounded   vanity  and  of  fmatical  religious  zeal  among 
his    iguorant    aud    turbulent    f(dlow-townsmen    would 
have  little  eflc^ci  outside  of  Nazareth.     Such  au  uproar 
in  Jerusalem  might  liave  d'iven  him  from  Jud:ea,  and 
even  from  I'alestine.     Nazareth  was  not  Jerusalem. 
Much  (pie.stion  has  arisen  respecting  the  |)osition  of 

'  This  sct'iii'  is  ^rivcn  by  Liik<!  (iv.  1(5 -'.'JO)  and  by  IMiUthcw  (xiii.  S.-J-.-^H). 
.Many  (•oimiicritatois  rcf^^ard  thfS(!  as  si-paratc;  occasions,  placing'  flic  scene 
as  fiivcn  by  Mattiicw  niiich  later  in  the  history.  It  seems  scarcely  possiiilo 
that  two  visits  shonlil  hav».'  been  made  to  Nazareth,  not  only  with  the  saim; 
geiu'ra!  results,  but  with  (jucstions  and  answers  almost  identi<al;  e-pe,ially 
that,  the  pidverl)  used  by  Jesiis  in  reply  to  his  envious  townsmen  should 
serve  both  oe(a>ioMs.  There  are  no  dillicullies  which  coniixd  the  harmonist 
to  make  two  separate  scenes  of  this  kind,  and  every  probabilit)  re(|uire8 
them  to  lie  the  same;  (liouuh,  in  narration,  eaeb  Evau<,relist,  us  would  be 
Jiatural,  gives  some  particulars  omitted  by  the  other. 
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tlio  declivity  toward  which  the  enrji<j^ed  Jews  were 
bearing  Jesus.  Fr  in  the  modern  village,  it  is  two 
miles  to  the  precipice  which  overhangs  the  valley  of 
Esdraelon.  Thomson  says  that  near  to  this  precipice 
his  gnide  pointed  out  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  villuge 
of  Nazareth,  which  in  that  case  was  much  farther  south 
than  the  present  site.  Bnt  the  point  is  not  essential. 
Nazareth  is  built  upon  the  side  of  a.  mountainous  ridge, 
which,  wherever  the  ancient  village  was  placed,  —  for 
it  was  but  a  hamlet, — furnishes  enough  places  for  the 
purpose  intended  by  the  Nazarenes.  It  was  not  for 
landscape  effect,  but  for  an  execution,  that  the  crowd 
were  looking  for  a  ledge,  and  twenty  feet  was  as  good 
for  such  a  purpose  as  fifty;  especially  if  the  plunge 
were  followed  Vy  stones,  —  a  method  of  terminjiting  a 
discussion        u  which  the  Jews  were  quite  familiar.^ 

If  we  regard  the  three  accounts  of  the  transaction  at 
Nazareth  as  referring  to  the  same  visit,  it  is  plain  that 
Jesus  did  not  leave  the  village  innnediately.  We  are 
not  obliged  to  suppose  that  he  escaped  from  the  mur- 
derous hands  of  his  townsmen  by  a  miracle.     Some 


'  W.  TI.  Dixon,  in  T/ie  Holy  Land,  gives  ii  striking;  view  of  Naziircth :  — 
"  Four  niik's  south  of  the  stronj^  (Jrcok  city  of  Siipliorls,  hiiiih'n  away 
.ainon<f  }j;L'utle  liills,  then  covered  from  the  base  to  the  i:rown  with  vineyards 
and  fifT-treoH,  lay  a  natural  nest,  or  basin,  of  rich  ri'd  and  white  I'arth, 
star-like  in  shape,  about  a  mile  in  width,  and  woiulrously  fijrtile.  Along  the 
scarred  and  chalky  slope  of  the  highest  of  these  hills  spread  a  small  and 
lovely  village,  which,  in  a  land  where  every  stone  seemi  J  to  havi;  a  story,  is 
remarkabli!  as  having  had  no  public  history  and  no  distinguishable  iiative 
name.  No  great  road  led  up  to  this  sunny  nook.  No  traflic  came  into  it. 
Trade,  war,  adventure,  ])leapure,  pomp,  j)assed  by  it,  (lowing  from  west  to 
ea-st,  from  east  to  west,  along  the  Ilomau  road.  But  the  meadows  were 
aglow  with  wheat  and  barley.  Near  the  low  ground  ran  a  belt  of  gardens 
fenced  with  loose  stones,  in  whicl)  myriads  of  gnuui  figs,  red  pomegranates, 
and  golden  citrons  ripened  ir  i' .  -■  imv-"  sun.  High  up  the  slopes,  whi(;h 
were  li  :ed  and  planted 'i<t   i'i     ILHimi »'.'   ii>>igen,  hung  vintages  of  purple 
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have  believed  that  he  became  invisible ;  or  that  he 
clianged  his  appearance,  so  that  the  peopk?  did  not 
recognize  him  ;  or  that  he  melted  like  ii  cloud  out  of 
tlieir  hands. 

The  lauguiige  of  Luke  is,  "  But  he,  passing  through 
tlie  midst  of  them,  went  his  way."  That  Jesus  at  tiuies 
assumed  an  air  of  such  grandeur  that  men  were  awe- 
struck, and  could  not  bear  either  his  eye  or  his  voice, 
we  know.  The  hardened  soldiers  that  went  to  Geth- 
semane  to  arrest  him  fell  to  the  ground  when  he  con- 
fronted them.  There  are  many  instances  of  this  power 
of  his  person  to  make  men  (piail.  (See  Cha})ter  VII.) 
We  are  inclined  to  tlie  supposition,  thjit  Jesus  assumed 
a  manner  of  such  autliority  that  even  the  riotous  crowd 
let  fall  their  hands,  and  that  he  walked  quietly  away 
from  out  of  their  midst. 

This  unhappy  visit  to  Nazareth  was  the  last.  He 
could  not  there  bestow  the  mercies  which  doubtless 
he  would  have  conferred  upon  a  spot  that  must  have 
been  endeared  to  liim  by  a  thousand  associations  and 
experiences  of  youth,  and  where,  according  to  Mark, 

},TaiH's.  In  tlu'  plain  among  tlioconi,  and  bcncalii  tlu'  umllM'rry-t.n-cs  and 
ligs,  shoni!  daisies,  poppies,  tulips,  lilies,  anemones,  endless  in  their  pro- 
fusion, brilliant  in  their  dyes.  Low  down  on  the  hillside  sprang  a  well  of 
water,  hnhhling,  plentilul,  pnd  sweet;  and  above  this  fbuntain  of  life,  in  ah)ng 
street  straggling  from  the  ii)untain  to  the  synago.'/iie,  rose  the  homesteads 
of  many  shepherds,  eraftsmen,  and  vine-dres^evs.  It  was  a  lovely  and 
hinnble  place,  of  whieh  no  i)oet,  no  ruler,  no  historian  of  Israel  had  ever 
taken  note." 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that,  except  the  hills  and  terraces  and  the 
Ibuutain,  there  is  nothing  now  in  or  about  NazareUi  that  <-ould  have  been 
there  in  Q\m<'^  youth.  'Jlie  legends  that  abonnd  respecting  his  infancy 
and  ycjuth  are  unworthy  of  a  moment's  <'onsideration.  Over  the  youth  of 
Christ,  in  Nazareth,  there  rests  a  silence  far  more  nnpressive  Uian  anything 
which  the  imagination  can  iiame,  and  on  which  the  puerile  legends  break 
with  impertinent  intrusu)n. 
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his  sisters  yet  dwelt.  "  And  are  not  his  sisters  here 
with  us?"  (Mark  vi.  3.)  The  temper  of  this  people 
repelled  his  gnieious  oilers  of  kindness.  It  is  true  that 
''  he  laid  his  hand  upon  a  few  sick  folk,  and  healed 
them."  But  we  may  easily  believe  that  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  make  Nazareth  a  monument  of  benefac- 
tions. A  year  had  passed  sim^e  his  baptism  by  John. 
Already  he  hjul  experience  of  the  unbelieving  temper 
of  his  age  and  countrymen ;  but  there  was  something 
in  the  fierceness  and  repidsive  maimers  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen  that  surpassed  all  ordinary  experience,  "  and 
he  marvelled  because  of  their  unbelief." 

Ciipcrnauni  henceforth  became  his  home,  in  so  far  as 
he  Ciin  bo  said  to  have  had  a  home  at  all  during  the 
year  now  before  him,  and  which  was  the  great  period 
of  his  activity.  For  the  ministry  of  Christ  covered  but 
ii  little  more  than  two  years,  and  his  chief  labor  was 
compressed  into  a  single  one.^ 

From  this  time  Jesus  seems  either  to  have  lived  in 
retirement  for  about  two  months,  or,  if  he  carried  for- 
ward his  work  of  teaching,  no  allusion  is  made  to  it 
by  any  of  the  Evangelists.  But  in  March  of  this  year 
he  goes  again  to  Jerusalem,  pro})a})ly  to  the  Feast  of 
Purim,  —  a  feast  instituted  to  keep  in  remembrance 
the  great  deliverance  which  the  Jews  in  captivity  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  Esther.'"^ 


'  "  Tho  iniiiistry  of  oiir  Lord  would  seem  to  have  hiBted  ahont  two  years 
and  tlirt'c  niontlis,  i.  e.  from  his  baptism,  at  tho  close  of  27  A.  D.  (780 
A.  U.  C.)  or  l)e<riimin^r  of  28  A.  D.  to  tlie  last  I'assovcr  in  30  A.  D.  The 
opinions  on  this  subject  have  been  apparently  as  much  divided  in  ancient 

as  in  modern  times Tlie  general  feeling  of  antiquity  was,  that  our 

Lord's  CDtifc  ministry  lasted  for  a  period,  speaiving  roughly,  of  about  three 
years,  but  that  the  more  iictive  part  ....  lasted  one.."—  Ellicott's  Lec- 
tures on  the  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  (Boston,  18C2,)  p.  It."),  note. 

*  John  simply  says  that  it  was  a  "  feast  of  the  Jews."     It  might  be,  there- 
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This  visit  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem  was  memorable,  not 
only  for  the  benelicent  miracles  of  mercy  wrought  by 
him  there,  but  for  the  decided  alienation  oi'  the  Phari- 
sees, and  the  beginning  on  their  part  of  that  deadly 
hatred  whicsh  little  more  than  a  year  afterwards  accom- 
plished his  crucifixion. 

Jesus  was  not,  like  the  Rabl)is,  accustomed  to  hold 
himself  apart  from  the  (iommon  peoi)le,  and  to  show 
himself  only  to  admiring  disciples.  There  are  many 
hidications  that  he  moved  about  in([uiringly  among  the 
poor,  and  made  himself  familiar  with  their  necessities. 
He  shortened  the  distance  between  himself  Jind  the 
plain  common  people  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  in 
one  of  these  walks  of  mercy  that  he  came  one  Sabbatb 
day  to  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  wliich  was  without  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  and  near  to  the  Sheep  Gate  ;  but 
the  spot  is  not  now  known.  That  wiiich  has  for  ages 
been  pointed  out  as  tlie  HJtti  of  llcthesda  —  u-  dry  reser- 
voir on  the  noith  of  the  Tem|)le  wall  —  is  now  given 
up.  This  "pool"  was  an  intermilfing  fountain,  whose 
waters  were  supposed  to  b<"  healing,  if  \x^in\  i|,t  the 
time  of  their  regurgitation.  Around  It,  Ibl-  the  con- 
venience of  the  sick,  had  been  built  a  <  olonnade,  or 
])orch,  and  there  the  diseased  and  the  crippled  awaited 
their  chance  to  descend. 

It  was  to  just  such  places  that  Jesus  wa«  likely  to 

fore,  the  Dedication,  the  Feast  of  Piiriiii,  the  Passover,  the  Piintecost ,  i.r  tlie 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  fell,  nispectively,  in  the  months  of  December, 
March,  Ajjril,  jNIay,  and  Septeml)ir.  The  best  aiitliorities  are  irreconcilably 
at  variance  as  to  which  "  feast"  is  meant;  whichever  view  one  takes,  it  will 
be  only  conjecture,  rather  than  i)robability.  Certainty  there  'i»  lunu'.  The 
value  of  the  truths  of  the  j^ospel  is  not  aflectiMl  by  the  utter  confusi//n  '»f 
chroiKjlo^ists.  Tlu;  consecutive  order  of  many  of  the  events  in  Christ's 
life  cannot  be  preeiscdy  determined ;  but  tlii-^  iloes  not  change  their  moral 
wortli,  nor  cast  any  siisj)ieioii  upon  their  authenticity. 
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come  ;  and  on  this  Sabbath  day  he  beheld  a  sufferer 
unable  to  help  himself  and  without  friends  to  assist 
him.  None  are  more  apt  to  be  selfish  than  the  sick. 
Each  one  seeks  liis  own  cure,  and  is  indifferent  to  the 
suflerings  of  others.  This  man  had  brought  upon  him- 
self, by  some  course  of  dissipation,  the  evils  which  af- 
flicted him  (John  v.  14) ;  but  it  was  enough  that  he 
suffered.  Jesus  saluted  hhn  witli  the  question, ''  Wilt 
thou  be  made  whole  ? "  and  the  man,  not  knowing 
the  stranger,  and  naturally  supposing  that  he  was 
asking  only  the  reason  of  his  delay  in  entering  the 
pool,  excused  himself  by  pleading  his  inability  to  con- 
tend with  the  scrambling  crowd  that  plunged  into  the 
waters  at  the  favored  moment.  As  yet  Jesus  was  but 
little  known.  He  had  neither  preached  in  Jerusalem, 
nor  wrought  miracles  in  any  such  public  way  as  to 
bring  his  Divine  power  clearly  before  men.  He  did 
not,  therefore,  require  the  exercise  of  faith  in  this 
cripple  as  a  condition  of  mercy.  He  surprised  him 
with  the  perenqDtory  command,  "  Rise  !  Take  up  thy 
bed,  and  Walk  !  "  Then  cauie  tlie  sudden  thrill  of 
health  !  The  cripple  had  been  bathed  in  no  fountain 
stirred  by  an  angel.  From  the  Fountain  of  lii'o  liad 
fallen  on  hhn  the  healing  influence.  His  anuizuuient 
of  joy  must  be  imagined. 

Behold  him  now  with  nimble  step  ascending  to  the 
city !  He  is  stopped.  What  is  it?  Why,  he  is  carry- 
ing with  hhn  his  bed!  He  lins  forgotten  that  it  is  the 
Sabbath.  "It  is  not  lawful  lor  thee  to  carry  thy  bei]." 
Was  an  Oriental  bed,  then,  so  large  as  to  nudie  an 
uncomely  appearance  upon  the  man's  shouldei-  ?  No, 
it  was  but  a  pallet,  to  be  spread,  like  a  IjJauKet,  i»!i  the 
grouud.     Kullcil  up,  it  was  il  biiiiillt!  hm  fllllll  tl.  sol- 
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<licr's  overcoat,  and  could  be  carried  mider  tlie  arm 
without  inct  ivenience.  But  it  was  the  Sabbath  day. 
A  Jew  might  play  on  the  Sabbath,  join  in  social  fes- 
tivity, grow  hilarious,  but  he  nuist  not  work  ! 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Jesus  did  not  keep  the 
Sabbath  day  as  it  was  enjoined  in  tlie  Law  of  Moses. 
He  certainly  did  not  trample  it  under  foot,  nor  in  any 
wav  undervalue  it.  It  was  an-ainst  the  j-losses  of  the 
Pharisees  tliat  he  strove.  They  had  added  to  the  Lnw 
innumerable  explanations  which  were  deemed  as  bind- 
ing as  the  original.  The  Sabbath  day  had  beconu*  a 
snare.  By  ingenious  constructions  and  l)y  stretch  of 
words  the  Jews  had  turned  it  into  a  day  of  bt)ndage, 
and  made  it  a  momunent  of  superstitions.  No  Jew 
must  kindle  a  fire  on  that  day,  nor  even  light  a  can- 
dle. A  conscientious  Jew  would  not  snuff  his  candle 
nor  put  fuel  upon  the  fire  on  the  Sabbath.  There  were 
thirty-nine  prhicipal  occupations  which,  with  all  that 
were  analogous  to  them,  were  f()rl)idden.  "■  If  a  Jew 
go  forth  on  the  Friday,  and  on  the  night  falls  short  of 
home  more  than  is  lawful  to  be  travelled  on  the  Sab- 
bath day  (i.  e  two  thousand  yards),  there  must  he  set 
lijm  down,  and  there  keep  his  Sabbath,  though  in  a 
wood,  or  ill  a  field,  <»r  (m  the  highway-side,  without  all 
f^iu-  of  wMi'l  nnd  weather,  of  thieves  and  robbers,  all 
tale  of  liieaj  or  drink."  "  t|le  liiIlM}  fiiay  use  a,  staff, 
jmt  the  ])lind  may  not."  Not  being  indispensable,  Ibr 
a  blind  lUiltl  1(1  niirry  n.  sbiff  would  come  under  Hie 
head  of  carrying  burdens  on  the  Sabballi.  ••  Men  ninst 
not  fling  more  corn  to  their  jUMillry  tljiin  will  serve 
that  day,  lest  it  may  grow  by  lying  still,  and  they  bo 
said  to  Sf)W  their  corn  upon  the  Habbnili  "  ^'Tlley  limy 
iu)t  ('(irry  a  llaj)  or  fan  to  drive  away  tJie  IDum."  That 
would  be  a  sp»)cies  of  labor. 
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It  was  not  enoii<rIi  that  every  device  was  seized  tO' 
prevent  formal  or  honest  labor,  bnt  there  was  joined 
to  this  rij^or  an  ingenious  dishonest;  "  To  carry  «iny- 
thing  from  one  house  to  another  i;  unhiwful ;  but  if 
the  householders  in  a  court  should  join  in  some  article 
of  food  and  deposit  it  in  a  certain  place,  the  whole 
court  becomes  virtually'  one  dwelling,  and  the  inmates 
are  entitled  to  carry  from  house  to  house  whntever 
they  please."  "  It  is  unlawful  to  carry  a  handkerchief 
loose  in  the  pocket ;  but  if  they  pin  it  to  the  pocket, 
or  tie  it  round  the  waist  as  a  girdle,  they  may  carry  it 
anywhere."  Many  of  the  things  which  a  Jew  would 
by  no  means  suffer  himself  to  do  on  the  Sal^bath,  such 
as  putting  fuel  on  the  fire,  or  performing  tasks  of  cook- 
ing, he  would  permit  a  Gentile  servant  to  do  for  him, 
if  he  were  rich  enough  to  employ  one,  inasmuch  a» 
the  Gentiles  were  not  under  the  Law  !  At  the  very 
time  that  the  Rabbis  were  devising  restrictions  on  the 
one  side,  they  were  shrewdly  outwitting  the  Law  by 
cunning  devices  on  the  other.  "A  Sabbath-day's 
journey "  was  two  thousand  paces,  measured  from 
one's  domicile.  But  by  depositing  food  at  the  end  of 
the  first  two  thousand  paces  on  a  previous  day,  and 
calling  that  place  {i  domicile,  they  were  suffered  to  go 
forward  another  Sabbath-day's  journey.  Thus  super- 
stitious rigor  led  to  evasions  and  hypocrisy. 

But  this  strictness  was  not  exercised  for  the  sake  of 
keeping  the  Sabljatli  as  a  day  of  moral  instruction  and 
of  devotion.  For,  though  the  Temple  service  was 
more  full  on  that  day  than  on  ordinary  days,  and  there 
were  religious  services  in  the  synagogues,  yet  the  Sab- 
bath was  observed  on  the  whole  as  a  day  of  recreation 
and  social  enjoyment.     Feasts  were  given,  and  a  large 
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hospitality  was  exercised.  The  Jewish  Sabbath,  from 
the  days  of  Moses,  and  in  its  orij^inal  intent  and  spirit, 
was  as  much  a  day  of  social  pleasure  as  of  religious 
observance.  Boisterous  hilarity  was  disallowed,  and 
all  secular  work,  that  is,  toil  for  profit  of  every  kind, 
was  a  capital  offence.  It  was  upon  this  clause  that 
the  Pharisaic  ingenuity  had  rim  into  fantastic  extrava- 
gances, and  a  day  originally  appointed  for  reasons  of 
mercy  had  become  a  burden  and  an  oppression. 

The  fortunate  man  who  had  been  healed  did  not, 
when  questioned,  even  know  to  whom  he  was  indebted. 
"  It  is  the  Sabbath  day,"  said  the  pious  townsmen;  "  it 
is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  carry  thy  bed."  But  his  bet- 
ter natin-e  told  him  that  one  who  could  perform  such  a 
miracle  upon  him  stood  nearer  to  God,  and  was  more 
(it  to  be  obeyed,  than  the  men  of  the  Temple.  Brave- 
ly he  replied, ''  He  that  made  me  whole,  the  same  said 
unto  me,  Take  np  thy  bed,  and  walk."  But  afterward, 
having  met  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  he  let  it  be  known 
who  it  WIS  that  had  healed  him.  The  excitement  ran 
high.  So  enraged  were  the  Jews,  that  they  did  "  per- 
secute Jesus,  and  sought  to  slay  him."  Without  doubt, 
the  excitement  and  uproar  took  place  in  the  Temple 
court. 

It  has  been  thought,  and  with  reason,  that  Jesus 
was  arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrim,  if  not  formally, 
yet  in  a  hastily  convoked  meeting.  The  discoiu'se  re- 
corded by  John  (v.  17-47)  could  scarcely  be  the  flow 
of  an  uninterrupted  speech.  It  bears  all  the  marks 
of  a  controversy.  It  is  broken  up  into  disconnected 
topics,  as  if  between  them  there  had  been  arguments 
and  answers,  or  some  taunting  retorts,  although  the 
Evangelist  has  not  presented  any  part  of  the  disputa- 
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tion,  except  the  points  of  the  Lord's  replies.  To  the 
charge  of  breaking  the  Sabbath  by  working  a  miracle, 
Jesus  answers  with  an  alir.sion  to  God's  ceaseless  ac- 
tis^ity  on  all  days  alike;  which,  even  were  it  not  the 
highest  truth,  would  be  the  noblest  poetry,  and  not  the 
less  emphatic  because  so  condensed,  — "  My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work." 

Why  should  I  forbear  on  the  Sabbath  to  do  good  ? 
Does  the  sun  cease  shining  ?  Do  rivers  stand  still  ? 
Do  the  grasses  not  grow,  and  fruits  ripen,  and  birds 
sing  ?  Does  Nature  keep  Snbbath  ?  Is  not  God  for- 
ever going  on  in  ceaseless  benefaction,  without  vari- 
ableness or  shadow  of  turning  ?  Is  it  not  lawful  for 
children  to  be  born  on  the  Sabbath  ?  for  medicine  to 
carry  forward  the  cure  ?  for  the  weak  to  grow  strong  ? 
Through  all  God's  realm  the  Sabbath  is  a  day  of  active 
mercy,  and  why  should  I  refuse  a  work  of  benevo- 
lence ? 

The  reply  was  unanswerable  It  was  a  sublime  ap- 
peal from  the  rescripts  and  traditions  of  man  to  the 
authority  of  God.  Jesus  appealed  from  custom  to  na- 
ture. Evadijig  this  reply,  they  seized  upon  the  fact 
that  he  had  called  God  his  Father,  thus,  as  they  said, 
"  making  himself  equal  witli  God."  They  broke  out 
upon  him  with  truculent  fury,  and  sought  to  tear  him 
in  pieces.  Yet  by  some  means  the  storm  was  quieted. 
The  discourse  is  remarkable  in  every  respect,  but  in 
nothing  more  than  the  direct  assumption  of  Divine 
authority.  He  rit'.es  above  all  conventional  grounds 
and  above  all  human  sanctions.  He  declares  that  he 
acts  with  the  direct  authority  of  God.  "  The  Son  can 
do  nothing  of  himself,  but  what  he  iieerh  the  Father 
do."     Instead  of  explanation  and   apology  to  his  ac- 
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cusers, Jesus  boldly  claims  their  submission  to  his  au- 
thority !  "The  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  coui- 
mitted  all  judgment  to  the  Son :  that  all  men  should 
honor  the  Son,  even  as  they  honor  the  Father."  He 
now  drops  the  title  Son  of  Man,  which  he  had  always 
used  among  the  common  people,  because  it  drew  him.  so 
near  to  them  and  made  them  and  him  of  one  kin,  and 
for  the  first  time  calls  himself  the  Son  of  God.  "  The 
hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God."  As  it  was  a  question 
of  authority  before  the  Sanhedrim,  he  places  himself  on 
grounds  above  all  reach  of  competition  or  of  compar- 
ison. He  not  only  does  not  acknowledge  their  right  to 
control  his  conscience,  but  he  declares  that  he  will  hold 
them  and  all  mankind  responsible  to  himself  "  The 
hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves 
shall  hear  His  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ;  they  that 
have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life  ;  and  they 
that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  damna- 
tion." 

The  members  of  the  court  must  have  looked  upon 
him  with  wonder  as  well  as  with  rage.  He  disowned 
the  whole  value  of  that  system  of  authority  on  which 
their  pride,  their  power,  find  their  ambition  were  built. 
He  refused  to  stand  before  them  as  a  culprit,  or  to 
be  catechised  as  a  scholar.  He  soared  to  the  highest 
heaven.  He  placed  himself  beside  God.  He  clothed 
himself  with  Divine  authority.  He  judged  his  judges, 
and  condemned  the  highest  tribunal  of  his  people. 
Instead  of  apologizing  for  his  deeds,  or  even  explaining, 
he  arraigned  the  Sanhedrim.  He  reminded  them  that 
for  a  time  they  had  been  disposed  to  accept  John  as  a 
prophet :    "  Ye  were  willing  for  a  season  to  rejoice  in 
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his  light.'  John  also  was  now  a  witness  for  Josus. 
But  no  man  could  be  an  adequate  witness  of  his  nature 
find  authority.  Only  God  could  authenticate  these. 
By  his  miracles  he  showed  that  God  had  borne  witness 
to  him.  He  rebuked  them  for  gross  ignorance  of  those 
Scriptures  in  which  it  was  their  pride  and  boast  that 
they  were  profoundly  versed.  He  brings  home  to  them 
their  worldliness,  their  mutual  flatteries,  their  ambitions, 
their  poverty  of  love,  their  wealth  of  selfishness. 

Overawed,  their  tumultuous  anger  died,  and  Jesus 
went  forth  from  this  first  encounter  with  the  rulers  of 
his  people  safe  for  the  present,  but  a  marked  man,  to 
be  watched,  followed,  entrapped,  and,  when  the  favor- 
able moment  should  come,  to  be  slain. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  the  Pharisees  were  moved 
to  this  controversy  with  Jesus  from  any  moral  regard 
for  the  Sabbath.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  pov.  jr. 
To  attack  what  may  be  called  their  theology  of  the 
Sabbath  was  to  attack  the  most  salient  point  of  their 
religious  authority.  If  they  might  be  safely  defied 
before  the  people  on  this  ground,  there  was  no  use  in 
trying  to  maintain  their  authority  as  leaders  on  any 
other.  They  could  not  allow  themselves  to  look  upon 
Christ's  merciful  deed  in  the  light  of  humanity.  It  was 
to  them  a  political  act,  and  in  its  tendency  a  subver- 
sion of  their  teaching,  of  their  influence,  and  of  their 
supreme  authority. 

No  party  will  yield  up  its  power  willingly ;  and  a 
religious  party  less  willingly  than  any  other,  because  it 
believes  itself  to  represent  the  Divine  will,  and  con- 
strues all  attack  upon  itself  as  resistance  to  Divine 
authority.  Its  moral  sense  is  offended,  as  well  as  its 
avarice  and  ambition.    There  is  no  bitterness  so  intense 
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as  that  which  comes  when  the  moral  feelin«^s  are  cor- 
rupted into  alliance  with  men's  passions.  That  is 
fanaticism. 

Although  there  is  something  admiraljle  in  this  scene, 
—  a  single  man  confronting  the  flilsc  spirit  of  the  ao-e. 
the  customs  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  active  power 
of  their  government, — yet  it  has  its  sadness  as  well. 
Here  began  the  death  of  Jesus.  From  this  hour  the 
cross  threw  its  shadow  upon  his  path. 

There  were  two  other  conflicts  on  this  very  question 
which  occurred  about  this  time ;  and  though  there  is 
nothing  by  which  we  may  fix  the  j^lace  where  they 
occurred,  some  placing  it  near  Jerusalem,  and  some, 
with  more  probability,  in  Galilee,  they  may  be  fitly 
grouped  and  considered  together,  for  they  all  belong 
to  about  the  same  period  of  Christ's  ministry,  and  they 
are,  interiorly,  parts  of  the  same  conflict. 
•      This  first  collision  settled  the  policy  of  the  Temple 
party     Word  went  out  over  all  the  land  to  their  ac- 
tive partisans  that  Jesus  was  to  be  watched.     Wher- 
ever he  went  from  this  time,  his  steps  were  dogged  by 
spies ;  skulking  emissaries  listened  for  some  indictable 
speech ;  and  everywhere  he  found  the  Pharisees  in  a 
ferment  of  malice. 

In  one  of  his  circuits,  whether  in  Juda3a  or  in  Gali- 
lee is  not  stated,  he  was  on  a  Sabbath  day  passincr 
through  the  fields.  The  barley  harvest  was  near  at 
hand.  The  grain  was  turning  ripe.  His  disciples, 
bemg  hungry,  began  to  rub  out  the  ripe  kernels  from 
the  barley-heads  and  to  eat  them.  According  to  the 
refinements  of  the  Pharisees,  this  was  equivalent  to 
Imnestiug.  Jesus  was  permitting  his  disciples  to  reap 
grain-fields  on  the  Sabbath  !     To  be  sure,  it  was  but  a 
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few  heads  tliat  were  i^lucketl,  but  harvesting  did  not 
depend  on  much  or  little.  One  grain  gathered  on 
the  Sabbath  had  the  moral  character  of  harvest  labor ! 

Does  this  seem  impertinent  and  impossible?  Not  if 
one  considers  that  the  Pharisee  forbade  men  to  walk 
on  the  grass  on  the  Sabbath,  because  in  so  doing  some 
seeds  might  be  crushed  out  under  their  feet,  and  that 
would  be  threshing !  No  man  muse  catch  a  flea  on  the 
Sabbath,  for  that  would  be  hunting !  No  man  on  the 
Sabbath  must  wear  nailed  shoes,  for  that  would  be 
bearing  burdens ! 

To  make  the  criminality  of  Jesus  sure,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  call  attention  to  the  conduct  of  his  disciples, 
and  secure  his  approval  of  it.  Taking  food  that  did 
not  belong  to  them  was  not  an  offence  under  the  laws 
of  Moses,  if  it  was  done  to  satisfy  hunger.^  The  alle- 
gation was,  therefore,  "  Thy  disciples  do  that  which  is 
not  lawful  to  do  tqwn  the  Sabbath  day!''  He  first  shapes 
a  reply  that  a  Pharisee  would  feel,  and  then  he  places 
the  Sabbath  on  the  broadest  ground  of  humanity. 

King  David,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Jews,  was 
never  condemned  for  breaking  a  law  which  was  regard- 
ed with  extraordinary  sacredness.  Driven  by  excess  of 
hunger,  when  fleeing  from  Saul,  he  entered  the  house 
of  God,^  deceived  the  high-priest,  seized  and  ate  the 
consecrated  bread,  taking  it,  as  it  were,  from  before 
the  very  face  of  God.  To  save  his  life  he  committed 
an  act  of  sacrilege,  and  yet  was  never  deemed  guilty 

'  "  When  tlion  coniest  into  thy  neighbor's  vineyard,  then  thou  maycst  eat 
grapes  thy  fill,  at  thine  own  pleasure ;  but  thou  shalt  not  put  any  in  thy 
vessel.  When  thou  comest  into  the  sending  corn  of  thy  neighbor,  then 
thou  mayest  pluck  the  ears  with  thine  hand;  but  thou  shalt  not  move  a  sickle 
unto  thy  neighbor's  standing  corn."  —  Deut.  xxiii.  24,  25. 

*  1  Sam.  xxi.  1-6. 
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of  the  sin  of  sacrik^ge.  But  it  was  not  necessary  to 
refer  to  history.  Right  l)ef()re  their  eyos,  in  their  own 
day,  Avas  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  broken,  and  that  too 
by  their  holiest  men.  Did  not  the  priests  work  every 
Sabbath  in  the  Temi)le,  slaying  sheep  and  oxen,  draw- 
ing water,  cleaving  wood  and  carrying  it  to  the  altar, 
kindling  fires,  and  all  this,  not  in  rare  emergencies,  l)iit 
habitually  ?  If  the  Pharisaic  rule  of  the  Sabbath  were 
binding,  what  should  be  said  of  men  who  every  week 
chose  the  holiest  place,  in  the  most  public  manner,  to 
violate  the  Sabbath  by  hard  work  ?  No  reply  was 
made  to  these  words,  for  the  best  of  reasons. 

They  could  not  deny  that  the  rulers  of  the  Teni]:»le 
had  authority  to  permit  the  priests  to  wck  on  the 
Sabbath.  But  Jesus  claimed  that  he  was  himself 
superior  in  authority  to  the  Temple.  "  In  this  place 
is  one  greater  than  the  Temple."  To  the  Jews  that 
Temple  was  the  symbol  of  their  history,  their  re- 
ligion, and  their  civil  law..  It  Avas  the  nation's  heart. 
When  Jesus  declared  himself  to  be  superior  to  the 
Temple  itself,  it  could  be  understood  as  nothing  less 
than  grasping  at  sovereignty;  and  as  it  was  an  af- 
firmation in  justification  of  an  assault  upon  the  most 
sensitive  part  of  their  authority,  it  could  be  understood 
as  nothing  less  than  treading  under  foot  the  Sanhedrim. 
Was  it,  then,  one  of  those  moments  in  which  his  heav- 
enly nature  illumined  his  person,  and  filled  all  that 
looked  on  with  admiration  and  amazement  ?  If  not, 
how  can  we  account  for  it  that  there  was  no  protest, 
no  outburst  of  wrath  ? 

This  imperial  mood  was  significant,  too,  because  it 
disclosed  itself  in  the  beginning  of  his  conflict  with  the 
Temple  part3^,in  the  very  calmness  and  morning  of  his 
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more  open  ministry.  The  siime  sovereignty  of  spirit 
was  more  and  more  apparent  to  the  end.  Its  assump- 
tion was  not,  as  Renan  imagines,  the  final  effect  of  con- 
tinuous conllicts  with  the  Jews  :  it  belonged  to  Jesus 
from  the  beginning.  Ilis  life  answered  to  either  title, 
Son  of  Man,  or  Son  of  God.  In  the  spirit  of  sover- 
eignty he  claimed  authority  to  repeal  the  legislation 
of  the  Pharisees  respecting  the  Sabbath,  to  restore  the 
Law  to  its  original  simplicity,  and  to  leave  to  the  in- 
telligent moral  sense  of  men  what  things  were  mer- 
ciful and  necessary  on  the  Sabbath. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  should  be  a  third  conflict 
of  the  same  kind  at  about  the  same  time.  It  shows  that 
the  Pharisees  had  accepted  the  challenge,  and  were  de- 
termined to  make  an  open  issue  with  Jesus  on  the 
subject  of  Sabbath-keeping.  On  a  Sabbath  not  long 
after  the  scene  just  now  narrated,  the  people  were 
gathered  in  a  synagogue, —  where  and  in  what  one  is 
not  mentioned.  Christ  was  teaching  the  people.  There 
was  among  them  a  man  whose  right  arm  was  paralyzed. 
The  Pharisees  were  there  watching.  Tliey  knew  that 
Jesus  would  be  tempted  by  his  humanity  to  break  the 
Pharisaic  Sabbath  by  healing  him.  They  hinted  at  the 
man's  presence  by  asking  Jesus,  "  Is  it  lawful  to  heal 
on  the  Sabbath  day?"  Before  answering  them,  Jesus 
called  to  the  paralytic,  "  Ri^e  up,  and  stand  forth  in 
the  midst."  Then,  turning  to  his  malicious  questioners, 
he  put  back  to  them  their  own  question,  lifted  out  of 
its  technical  form,  and  placed  upon  moral  grounds :  "  Is 
it  lawful  on  the  Sabbath  days  to  do  good,  or  to  do  evil  ? 
to  save  life,  or  to  destroy  it  ?  "  They  did  not  dare  to 
answer  when  the  case  was  thus  brought  home  to  every 
man's  common  sense.     But  Jesus  was  willing  to  meet 
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the  question  both  on  technical  and  on  moral  grounds. 
The  Pharisees  permitted  a  shepherd  to  extricate  from 
peril  one  of  his  sheep  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Seizing 
that  permission  to  property  interests,  Jesus  contrasted 
with  it  their  shameless  indifterence  to  humanity. 
"  Flow  much  then  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep  ? 
Wherefore  it  /,S'  lawful  to  do  well  on  the  Sabl)ath  days." 

This  scene,  slight  as  it  seems  in  the  rehearsal,  went 
to  the  very  heart  of  Jesus.  To  him  nothing  seemed  so 
repulsive  as  the  soul  of  an  intelligent  man  coiled  up 
in  its  selfishness  and  striking  at  the  poor  and  weak. 
Sins  of  excess,  unbridled  passions,  vices  and  crime,> 
he  rebuked  with  much  of  ])ity  as  well  as  of  sternness ; 
but  intelligent  inhumanity  roused  his  utmost  indigna- 
tion. This  particular  case  was  peculiarly  offensive. 
He  turned  upon  his  questioners  an  eye  that  none  could 
bear.  Calm  it  was,  but  it  burned  like  a  flame.  There 
is  no  expression  so  unendurable  as  that  of  incensed  love. 
It  is  plain  that  he  searched  their  countenances  one  by 
one,  and  brought  home  to  them  a  sense  of  their  mean- 
ness. "  And  when  he  had  looked  round  about  on  them 
with  anger,  being  grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts,  he  saitli  unto  the  man.  Stretch  forth  thine 
hand."     It  was  healed. 

Now  came  the  rage  of  his  baffled  enemies.  They 
"  were  filled  with  madness."  They  drew  together  in 
counsel ;  they  began  to  call  in  as  auxiliaries  the  venal 
scoundrels  that  hung  about  Herod's  court,  seeking 
"how  they  might  destroy  him,"  combining  political 
jealousy  with  ecclesiastical  bitterness.  As  yet.,  their 
malice  was  powerless.     His  hour  had  not  come. 

We  have  here,  in  a  more  developed  form  than  had 
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thus  far  nppciired  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  aggressive- 
ness of  love.  He  had  shown  himself  to  be  personally 
full  of  sympathy  and  kindness  ;  but  now  he  makes 
benevolence  the  criterion  of  justice  and  the  test  of 
religion.  lie  begins  to  bring  the  institutions,  the 
customs,  and  the  maxims  of  his  countrymen  to  the 
criticism  of  the  law  of  kindness.  It  is  the  first  scene 
in  which  we  behold  love  equipped  for  conflict 

Whatever  importance  attached  to  the  day  in  their 
controversy,  the  Sabbath  was  a  secondary  matter.  It 
was  not  a  question  whether  it  was  divine,  nor  whether 
it  should  be  abrogated,  nor  even  how  it  should  be  kept; 
it  was  the  spirit  of  inhumanity,  the  hard-hearted ness 
of  the  religious  chiefs,  the  unsympathetic  and  teasing 
spirit  with  which  they  administered  religious  affairs 
that  was  to  be  judged.  It  was  more  than  a  dispute 
about  an  ordinance  ;  it  was  a  conflict  between  kindness 
and  unmercifulness,  between  fraternal  sympathies  and 
official  authority,  between  mercy  and  relentless  super- 
stition. 

When  we  hear  Jesus  saying,  "I  will  have  mercy, 
and  not  sacrifice,"  and  know  that  those  words  were 
applied  to  the  administration  of  law,  we  feel  that  a 
new  interpretation  of  justice  has  come.  The  Divine 
administration  of  all  laws  is  toward  mercy.  Hence- 
forth humanity  judges  them,  and  gives  them  permis- 
sion to  be.  Pain  and  penalty  are  not  abolished,  but 
they  are  no  longer  vindictive  ;  they  are  for  restraint, 
correction,  and  prevention.  Justice  is  love  purging 
things  from  evil  and  making  them  lovely. 

The  protests  of  Jesus  against  the  Pharisaic  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  must  not  be  regarded  as  dis- 
countenancing the  day  itself  as  a  Divine  ordinance, 
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nor  even  as  criticising  the  original  metliods  ol'  its 
observance  enjoined  by  Moses.  He  set  his  I'ace  against 
the  unfeeling  use  which  the  Pharisees  of  his  time  made 
of  it.  It  was  the  perversion  of  a  day  of  mercy  that  he 
resisted.  In  reasoning  the  case,  Jesus  laid  down  a  prin- 
ciple which  affects  all  liiiman  institutions  of  every  kind  : 
"  T/ic  iS(Ma//i  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
Sal>halhr 

Institutions  and  laws  have  no  sacredness  in  them- 
selves. They  have  no  rights  as  against  the  real  wel- 
fare of  men.  Laws  are  servants,  not  masters.  No  law 
must  rule  unless  it  will  serve.  But  one  thing  on  earth 
is  intrinsically  sacred,  and  that  is  man,  and  he  because 
he  is  God's  son  and  the  heir  of  immortality.  His  na- 
ture is  sacred.  Amidst  all  his  sins,  crimes,  and  corrup- 
tions, there  is  still  within  him  the  soul  that  came  of 
God,  for  whose  sake  the  whole  round  of  nature  is 
ordained ;  —  and  how  much  more  civil  laws  and  eccle- 
siaistical  ordinances  !  The  state  was  made  for  man,  not 
man  for  the  state. 

The  welfare  of  the  state  depends  upon  the  sacredness 
of  the  individual  citizen.  The  tendency  has  been  to 
build  up  the  state  at  all  hazard, —  to  sacrifice  the  cit- 
izen to  public  good,  as  if  the  good  of  the  whole  de- 
manded the  sacrifice  of  its  units.  Men  ma}  offer 
themselves  up  in  great  emergencies,  revolutions,  wars, 
etc.,  but  in  the  ordinary  flow  of  life  the  strength  and 
happiness  of  the  unit  will  determine  the  prosperity 
and  power  of  the  aggregate. 
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A  TIME  OF  JOY. 

Thus  far  wo  have  scon  only  tho  preparatory  stops 
of  Christ's  ministry.  A  year  ami  a  hall'  h.id  jvissod 
sinoo  his  baptism,  of  which  poriod  but  an  imporfect 
record  exists.  The  time  was  now  come  for  the  full  dis- 
closure of  his  energy.  lie  began  to  feel  in  greater 
measure  the  impuls  of  the  Divine  nature.  He  had 
learned,  in  this  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  of  John's  arrest 
and  imprisonment.  The  field  was  open.  He  left  the 
scowling  brotherhood  of  Judtean  Pharisees,  who  no 
longer  disguised  their  deadly  intenti<ms,  and  repaired 
to  Calilee,  making  Capernaum  his  head-quarters.  We 
must  soon  follow  him  in  the  repeated  circuits  which  he 
made  from  there,  and  note  the  details  of  his  ministrv. 

It  was  the  most  joyful  period  of  his  life.  It  was  a 
full  year  of  beneficence  unobstructed.  It  is  true  that 
he  was  jealously  watched,  but  he  was  not  forcibly  re- 
sisted. He  was  maliciously  defamed  by  the  emissaries 
of  the  Temple,  but  he  irresistibly  charmed  the  hearts 
of  the  common  people.  Can  we  doubt  that  his  life  was 
full  of  exquisite  enjoyment  ?  He  had  not  within  him- 
self those  contlicts  which  connnon  men  have.  There 
was  entire  harmony  of  fticulties  within,  and  a  perfect 
agreement  between  his  inward  and  his  external  life. 
He  bore  others'  burdens,  but  had  none  of  his  own. 
His  body  was  in  full  health ;  his  soul  w\is  clear  and 
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tranquil;  Jii.s  heart  overllovvod  with  an  luicndiiiii;  sym- 
pathy. He  was  pursuing  the  loftiest  errand  whicli 
henevolence  (an  conteiujjhite.  No  joy  known  to  th" 
human  so.d  compares  with  that  of  successful  Iteneli- 
cent  labor.  We  cannot  doubt  tiiat  the  earlier  poitions 
of  lliis  3ear,  though  full  of  intense  excitement,  were 
also  J'ull  of  deep  ha])piness  to  him.  Wherever  ho 
came,  he  carried  men's  hearts  with  him.  Whatever 
town  he  left,  there  had  been  hundreds  of  hearts  in 
it  made  happy  by  his  cleansing  touch.  At  tiuies  the 
excitement  seemed  likely  to  whirl  him  away.  lie  was 
obliged  to  repress  it,  to  forsake  the  crowds  and  hide 
himself  for  a.  while,  —  to  withhold  his  miracles,  lest 
the  overllowiiig  enthusiasm  should  1)0  mistaken  by  a 
jealous  government  for  ])olitical  insurrectien,  and  a 
crnel  end  bo  put  to  the  work  of  beneficence. 

Wo  lovo  to  linger  in  those  thoughts.  Wo  are  glad 
that  Jesus  tasted  joy  as  well  as  sorrow,  —  that  there 
wore  lonths  of  nonderfid  gladuess.  At  times  the 
cloud  of  coming  sullbring  may  have  cnst  its  bhudow 
upon  his  path;  but  his  daily  work  was  fidl  ol  light. 
Could  he  behold  the  gladness  of  household  after  house- 
hold and  bo  himself  unmoved  ?  Could  !ie  heal  the  sick 
through  wide  regions,  see  the  maimed  and  crippled 
restored  to  activity,  and  not  participate  in  the  joy 
which  broke  out  on  every  hand?  Could  he  console 
the  sorrowing,  instruct  the  ignorant,  recall  the  wan- 
dering, confirm  the  wavering,  and  not  find  his  heart 
full  of  joyfulness  ?  Besides  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion which  he  excited  on  every  hand,  he  received  ftom 
not  a  fow^  the  most  cordial  affectioi},  and  returned  a 
richer  love. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  sec  from  the  simple  lano-uacre 
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of  the  Evangeli  <ts,  that  his  first  ch'cuits  in  Galilee  were 
triumphal  processions.  The  sentences  which  ge^ieral- 
ize  the  history  are  few,  but  they  arc  such  as  could 
have  sprung  only  out  of  joyous  meniovies,  and  indicate 
a  new  and  great  develojDUU^nt  of  power  on  his  side,  and 
an  ebullition  of  joyful  excitement  through  the  whole 
connnunity.  '•  And  Jesus  returned  /;/-  fke  jmvcr  of  the 
iSpmf  into  Galilee  :  and  there  went  out  a  fame  of  him 
through  all  the  region  round  about.  And  he  taught 
in  their  synagogues,  bciii(/  (jlorified  of  «//."  (Luke  iv. 
14,  15.) 

To  suppose  that  Jesus  had  no  gladness  in  the  work 
which  diifused  so  much  happiness,  that  he  could  see 
the  tides  of  excitement  flowing  on  every  side  without 
sympathy,  that  he  could  touch  responsively  every 
tender  affection  in  the  human  soul  and  not  have  a 
vibration  of  its  joy  in  himself,  is  to  suppose  him  less 
than  human.  Any  worthy  conception  of  a  Divine  na- 
ture must  make  it  far  richer  in  affection  and  sympathy 
than  men  can  be.  Whatever  rejoicing  attended  his 
career  through  Galilee,  we  may  be  sure  that  no  one 
was  more  happy  than  he. 

On  the  Sabbath  he  seems  always  to  have  resorted  to 
the  synagogue,  as  did  every  devout  Jew,  just  as  Chris- 
tians now  betake  themselves  to  churches.  His  fame 
would  not  permit  him  to  be  only  a  listener.  He  was 
called  by  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  to  the  place  of 
teacher,  and  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  he  unfolded  to 
his  countrymen  the  deep  spiritual  meanings  hidden  in 
their  Scriptures  which  had  been  buriea  under  the  Phar- 
isaic traditions.  But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  a 
Scriptural  and  expository  method  of  instruction.  0)i 
the  Sabbath,  and  during  the  week-days,  when  fit  occa- 
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sion  offered,  he  seized  the  events  which  were  takinu' 
place  before  their  eyes,  and,  applying  to  them  the 
criticism  of  the  highest  morality,  he  made  them  the 
texts  from  which  to  develop  a  spiritual  faith.  More 
of  these  discourses  founded  upon  passing  events  are 
recorded  than  of  Scriptural  eypositions.  Indeed,  while 
we  have  many  allusions  to  Scripture,  we  have  no 
single  discourse  of  Jesius  which  may  be  strictly  called 
an  expository  one.  The  freshness  of  this  method  ol' 
teaching,  the  abandonment  of  all  mero  refinements 
and  frivolous  niceties,  the  application  of  humane  good 
sense  and  of  rational  justice  to  every-day  interests, 
gave  to  his  teaching  a  power  which  never  accom- 
panied the  tedious  dialectics  of  the  Jewish  doctors. 
"And  they  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine:  for  he 
taught  them  as  one  that  iiad  authority,  and  not  as  the 
scribes.  .  .  .  For  his  word  was  with  power."  (Mark  i. 
22  ;  Luke  iv.  32.) 

An  occurrence  on  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  ^ery 
first  of  the  Sabbaths  spent  in  Capernaum,  will  furnish 
a  good  example  of  the  scenes  of  this  great  year  of  his 
ministry. 

While  Jesus  was  speaking  in  the  synagogue,  amidst 
the  profound  stillness  the  people  were  startled  by  a 
wild  outcry.  A  poor  wretch  was  there  who  "  had  the 
spirit  of  an  unclean  devil."  With  the  pathos  of  intense 
fear  he  ciied  out,  "Let  us  alone;  what  have  we  to  do 
with  thee,  thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  "  All  this  midit 
I'ave  resnlted  from  the  pungent  nature  of  the  teach- 
ing, but  not  the  cry,  "  I  know^  thee  who  thou  art,  the 
Holy  One  of  God,"  —  this  was  something  more  than 
a  random  speech.  We  may  imagine  the  shock  which 
such  a  scene  would  produce  in  the  midst  of  a  sermon 
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in  one  of  our  churches.  Jesus,  undisturbed  and  calm, 
enjoined  silence,  and  with  a  word  of  command  drove 
out  the  evil  spirit.  Then  came  the  reaction ;  all  men 
were  fdled  with  admiration  and  spread  the  news  abroad. 
But  Jesus,  withdrawing  from  the  tumult,  secluded 
himself  during  the  heat  of  the  day  in  Peter's  house. 
There  he  found  Peter's  mother-in-law  prostrated  with 
a  fever.  At  a  touch  of  his  hand  she  was  healed,  and 
resumed  her  i.ousehold  duties  before  them  all,  as  if  she 
had  not  been  sick.  The  whole  city  was  alive  with 
excitement. 

■  During  the  fiery  noons  of  Oriental  cities  men  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  houses ;  but  at  evening  they 
pour  forth,  and  the  gate  of  the  city  is  the  grand  resort. 
Thither  too,  uj^on  this  same  day,  repaired  Jesus,  who 
was  always  drawn  toward  the  multitudes.  He  was 
evidently  expected  and  eagerly  awaited.  And  now 
appeared  a  scene  which  only  the  imagination  can 
depict.  All  the  diseases  which  the  violent  heats  in 
that  climate  breed  upon  the  uncleanly  habits  and  the 
squalid  poverty  of  the  masses  were  represented  at 
the  gate  by  appropriate  subjects.  Fevers,  dropsies, 
paralyses,  were  there.  The  blind,  the  deaf,  and  —  hov- 
ering on  the  edge  afar  off —  the  lepers  implored  help. 
The  lame  came  limping,  and  those  too  sick  to  help 
themselves  were  borne  thither  by  their  friends,  until 
the  ample  space  was  like  a  camp  hospital.  Jesus 
commenced  among  them  his  merciful  work.  It  was 
a  solemn  and  joyful  scene.  Human  misery  was  ex- 
hibited here  in  many  forms ;  but  as,  one  by  one,  the 
touch  or  word  of  the  Master  healed  it,  came  the  re- 
bound of  exultation.  Those  who  were  coming,  bear- 
ing the  sick  on  couches,  met  returning  happy  groups 
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of  those  who  had  been  healed.  Many  tears  of  rejoic- 
ing fell,  as  children  were  given  back  to  despairing 
mothers.  Strange  calmness  in  some  natures,  and  wild 
exhilaration  in  others,  attested  the  rapture  of  deliver- 
ance from  loathsome  disease.  Never,  in  all  their  mem- 
ories, had  there  been  such  an  evening  twilight  of  a 
Sabbath  day.  But  of  all  who  went  home  that  night 
in  ecstasy  of  gladness,  there  was  not  one  whose  nature 
enabled  him  to  feel  the  deep  joy  of  Him  who  said,  "  It 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

We  always  long  to  look  into  the  souls^  of  great  men 
at  critical  periods,  to  see  how  success  or  defeat  affects 
them.  This  had  been  a  triumphal  Sabbath  to  Jesus. 
No  opposition  seems  to  have  arisen  from  any  quarter. 
His  instructions  had  been  received  without  cavil,  and 
had  f.wakened  an  almost  idolatrous  enthusiasm.  His 
name  was  on  every  lip ;  his  praise  resounded  through 
the  whole  neighborhood,  and  the  day  had  closed  by  such 
a  luminous  display  of  merciful  benefactions  as  left  all 
his  former  deeds  in  the  shade.  The  effect  of  such  suc- 
cess upon  his  own  soul  is  dimly  shown  in  the  record 
by  the  intimations  of  a  probably  sleepless  night,  and 
his  going  forth  long  before  daylight  into  a  quiet  place 
for  prayer.  Tlie  excitement  of  beneficence  lifted  him 
toward  the  Divine  Spirit.  If  success  had  in  any  wise 
tempted  him  to  vanity,  he  found  a  refuge  in  com- 
munion with  God.  "  And  in  the  morning,  rising  up  a 
great  while  before  day,  he  went  out,  and  departed  into 
a  solitary  place,  and  there  prayed."     (Mark  i.  35.) 

But  the  tumult  of  excitement  in  the  city  could  not 
easily  subside.  Early  the  people  began  to  throng 
Peter's  house  to  find  him  again.  Peter  and  his  broth- 
ers went  forth  to  search  for  the  wanderer.     We  can 
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without  violence  imagine  that  he  had  selected  one  of 
the  near  slopes  of  the  hills  which  hedge  in  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  en  its  western  limit.  There  lay  the  tranquil 
waters.  The  last  mists  were  dissolving  from  its  face  as 
the  footsteps  of  the  throng  drew  near.  Simon  salutes 
him,  saying,  "  All  men  seek  for  thee  " ;  and  the  people 
with  him  press  around  Jesus  with  affectionate  violence, 
as  if  they  would  carry  him  back  to  the  city  in  their 
arms.  They  "  came  unto  him,  and  stayed  him,  that  he 
should  not  depart  from  them."  The  desire  was  natural; 
but  he  had  a  mission  of  w^hich  they  knew  not.  It  was 
not  for  him  to  settle  in  Capernaum,  nor  suffer  them  to 
ai)propriate  to  themselves  all  his  mercies.  He  replied 
to  their  importunity,  "  I  must  preach  the  kingdom  of 
God  to  other  cities  also." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Pharisees  joined  in 
this  general  applause.  While  there  were  just  men 
among  them,  the  great  body  w^ere  either  secretly  or 
openly  inimical  to  Jesus.  But  they  were  politic ; 
they  did  not  choose  to  array  themselves  against  the 
people  in  the  hour 'of  their  enthusiasm.  .Tf  at  first 
they  hesitated,  hoping  that  this  man  of  singular  in- 
fluence might  be  used  in  the  interest  of  their  party, 
they  had  now  given  up  all  such  expectations,  and 
their  enmity  grew  with  his  popularity.  Thus  at  this 
time  they  seem  to  have  neither  ajjplauded  nor  op- 
posed him. 

Jesus  journeyed,  after  the  manner  of  the  country, 
on  foot.  So  thickly  were  the  towns  planted  in  popu- 
lous Galilee  that  he  needed  to  make  but  a  short 
march  from  one  to  another.  It  was  the  hospitable 
custom  of  the  time,  when  Jewish  Rabbis  went  from 
place  to  place,  to  provide  for  all  their  wants.     Thus 
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Jesus  was  supported  by  the  kindness  of  the  people 
wherever  he  labored.  Can  it  be  doubted  that,  among 
so  many  who  received  at  his  hands  priceless  gifts  of 
healing  or  consolation,  there  were  foimd  numbers  of 
all  classes  who  contested  for  the  privilege  of  enter- 
taining him  ?  And  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  allied  himself  very  closely  with  the  poor 
and  laboring  class.  It  is  certain  that  in  his  passage 
through  Galilee,  at  a  later  day  than  that  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  he  was  dependent  upon  the  contri- 
butions of  grateful  women  whom  he  had  healed  or 
blessed  by  his  teaching,  and  who  accompanied  his 
disciples.  (Luke  viii.  1  -  3.)  We  also  know  that  the 
company  of  disciples  was  organized  into  a  family, 
had  a  common  treasury,  and  received  into  it  the  gifts 
of  benevolence  for  their  joint  support.  Jesus  never 
scrupled  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  the  rich,  for  tliey 
too  were  men ;  yet  he  seems  to  have  been  at  no  time 
long  separated  from  tlie  poor  and  wretched  of  his 
people.  Had  he  dwelt  among  the  rich  and  gone  down 
to  the  poor,  he  could  never  have  come  so  near  to 
their  hearts  as  when  he  ate  their  bread,  slept  imder 
their  humble  roofs,  and  sympathized  with  their  tasks 
and  labors,  as  his  own  early  life  peculiarly  fitted  him 
to  do.  Many  a  wanderer  w^ould  come  to  him  as  he  sat 
among  the  lowly,  who  would  not  have  dared  to  enter 
the  mansions  of  the  rich.  Yet  one  will  in  vain  loor 
for  a  syllable  in  all  his  teachings  that  would  fiivor  the 
prejudices  which  one  class  T.puilly  entertains  against 
another.  He  was  faithful  to  all  in  rebuking  their 
evil.  But  his  spirit  tended  to  draw  men  together,  and 
to  unite  the  widely  separated  classes  of  society  in  the 
sympathy  of  a  common  brotherhood. 
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Immediately  following  the  Sabbath  whose  history 
we  have  given  above,  Jesus  made  the  first  of  the  series 
of  circuits  which  marked  this  period  of  his  life,  and  by 
which  he  compassed  the  whole  of  Galilee  several  times 
during  this  year.  So  vague  are  the  chronological 
hints  in  the  Evangelists,  that  we  cannot  note  with  pre- 
cision either  the  several  routes  or  the  exact  periods  at 
which  the  several  journeys  were  made,  nor  ascertain 
to  which  of  the  circuits  belong  certain  descriptions 
of  the  effects  produced.  It  is  probable  that  every 
appearance  of  Jesus  was  the  signal  for  great  excite- 
ment, that  the  course  of  ordinary  affairs  was  inter- 
rupted, and  that  the  whole  population  in  some  in- 
stances were  turned  out  of  the  usual  channels  of  life. 
Not  only  did  the  people  of  each  town  throng  his  steps, 
but  there  came  from  abroad,  from  widely  different 
directions,  great  multitudes,  who  crowded  the  roads, 
choked  up  the  villages,  and  went  with  him  from  place 
to  place.  Matthew  says  that  "great  multitudes"  of 
people  "followed"  him  from  Galilee,  from  Decapolis 
(the  name  of  a  region  on  the  northeast  of  Palestine, 
comprising  ten  cities),  from  Jerusalem,  from  Judoea 
generally,  and  from  beyond  Jordan,  and  that  his  fame 
was  spread  "  throughout  all  Syria."  Every  day  added 
to  the  excitement.  It  threatened  to  become  revolu- 
tionary. Every  eminent  miracle  shot  forth  a  new 
ardor.  Capernaum,  on  one  occasion,  was  fairly  be- 
sieged, so  that,  as  Mark  says,  he  "could  no  more 
openly  enter  into  the  city."  How  large  these  crowds 
actually  were,  we  have  some  means  of  judging  by  the 
numbers  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
feeding  of  the  multitudes  ;  in  one  case  four  thousand, 
and  in  another  case  five  thousand,  were  supplied  with 
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food.  It  was  certainly  to  be  desired  that  the  preach- 
ing of  Jesus  should  arouse  the  whole  commimity ;  but 
an  excessive  and  ungovernable  excitement  was  unfa- 
vorable to  the  reception  of  the  truth,  and  subjected 
the  people  to  bloody  dangers  by  arousing  the  sus- 
picions of  a  vigilant  and  cruel  government.  Ilerod 
would  be  likely  to  imagine  that  under  all  these  pre- 
tences of  religion  lurked  some  political  scheme.  The 
Pharisees,  as  we  know,  had  made  league  with  the 
Ilerodians  against  Jesus,  and  were  fomenting  malig- 
nant jealousies.  For  these  reasons  it  is  not  strange 
that  Jesus  sought  to  allay  enthusiasm,  rather  than  to 
inflame  curiosity.  But  it  was  impossible ;  his  words 
had  no  more  effect  than  dew  upon  a  burning  prairie. 

Is  this  surprising  ?  What  if  in  one  of  our  villages 
such  a  scene  as  the  healing  of  the  leper,  or  the  curing 
of  the  paralytic,  should  take  place?  For  about  this  time 
it  was'  that  in  a  "  certain  city  "  —  wdiat  city  we  know 
not  —  Jesus  saw  one  approaching  him  whose  dress 
marked  him  as  a  leper.  By  law  the  leper  had  no  right 
to  come  near  to  any  one.  He  was  bound,  if  any  one 
approached  him  unawares,  to  lift  up  a  wail  of  warning : 
"  Unclean !  unclean ! "  Such,  however,  was  the  repute 
of  Jesus  for  divine  sympathy,  that  even  lepers  long 
used  to  unkindness  and  neglect  forgot  their  habits  of 
seclusion  and  avoidance.  Right  before  the  feet  of  the 
Master  fell  a  leper  upon  his  face,  and  with  intense  sup- 
plication "besought"  him:  "Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou 
canst  make  me  clean." 

It  was  not  needful  to  touch  this  loathsome  creature. 
A  word  would  heal  him.  But  a  word  would  not  ex- 
press the  tenderness   and  yearning  sympathy  of  the 

Saviour's  heart.     "And  Jesus,  moved  with  compassion, 
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put  forth  his  hand,  and  touched  him,  and  saith  unto  him, 
"  I  will ;  be  thou  clean." 

That  Jesus  connnandcd  him  to  go  and  exhibit  him- 
self, with  appropriate  offerings,  to  the  Jewish  jiriests, 
may  seem  strange,  when  we  consider  how  free  Jesus 
himself  was  from  the  conventionalism  of  his  .age. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  an  instance  in  which  he 
ever  set  aside  an  original  Mosaic  rite  or  institute.  It 
was  the  additions  made  by  the  Pharisees  that  he 
pushed  away  without  reverence,  and  even  with  re- 
pugnance. No  other  Jew  was  more  observant  of  the 
original  religious  institutes  of  Moses  than  he  who 
came  to  "fulfil  the  law."  He  went  behind  the  tra- 
dition of  the  elders  to  the  Law  itself:  nay,  he  accepted 
the  commands  of  Moses  because  they  coincided  with 
the  Divine  will.  "  Ye  have  made  the  commandment  of 
God  of  none  effect  by  your  tradition." 

In  no  way  was  the  leper  capable  of  expressing  his 
gratitudt  religiously  other  than  by  the  c\istoms  of  his 
own  people.  He  had  not  learned  the  higher  forms  of 
spiritual  life.  He  must  speak  his  thanks  to  God  in  the 
language  which  he  had  learned,  even  if  some  other  were 
a  better  language.  All  the  expedients  of  external 
worship  in  this  world  are  but  crutches  to  weak  souls. 
The  true  worship  is  in  spirit.  It  requires  neither  altar, 
nor  priest,  nor  uttered  prayer,  but  only  the  grateful 
heart,  open  before  Him  who  knows  better  than  any  one 
can  tell  Him  all  that  men  would  say. 

The  healed  leper,  however,  did  not  obey  the  injunc- 
tion. Carried  away  with  overpowering  joy,  he  went 
blazing  abroad  the  deed  of  mercy.  Can  we  wonder  ? 
Leprosy  was  a  living  death.  The  worst  form  of  the 
disease,  as  it  is  seen  in  Palestine  to-day,  is  described  by 
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Tliomsoii  in  tliese  words  :  "  The  hair  falls  off  from 
the  head  and  eyebrows ;  the  njiils  loosen,  decay,  and 
droji  off;  joint  after  joint  of  the  fingers  and  toes  shrinks 
lip  and  slowly  falls  away.  The  gums  arc  absorbed  and 
the  teeth  disappear.  The  nose,  the  eyes,  the  tongue, 
and  the  palate  are  slowly  consumed ;  and  fnially  the 
wretched  victim  sinks  into  the  earth  and  disappears, 
while  medicine  has  no  power  to  stay  the  ravages  of  this 
fell  disease,  or  even  to  mitigate  sensibly  its  tortures."  ^ 
With  what  sensations  must  health  be  received  back 
by  this  exile  fi'om  society,  seeing  life  afar  off,  but  not 
participating  in  its  joys!  In  one  instant  his  skin  was 
sweet  and  smooth,  his  ftice  comely,  his  breath  whole- 
some.  He  might  again  clasp  his  mother  in  his  arms ! 
He  might  take  little  children  upon  his  knee!  The 
lips  of  love  would  not  now  shrink  from  the  kiss  which 
so  long  lay  withered  upon  his  lips  !  What  marvel  if 
his  joy  rang  through  the  region  round  about,  and 
roused  up  other  suffering  wretches,  who  went  throng- 
ing toward  the  city,  hopeful  of  a  like  cure  ?  Nor  were 
they  disappointed.  The  narratives  of  the  Evangelists 
clearly  imply  that  whole  neighborhoods  turned  out  with 
their  sick,  and  returned  with  every  invalid  healed.  As 
a  frost  kills  malaria,  or  a  wind  sweeps  impurity  from 
the  sultry  air,  so  the  words  of  Jesus  seemed  to  purify 
the  fountains  of  health  in  whole  districts.  None  of  all 
that  came  were  refused.  It  is  in  vain  to  explain  away 
the  miraculous  element  in  the  few  cases  which  are 
given  in  detail,  unless  some  natural  solution  can  be 
found  for  the  healing  of  hundreds  and  thousands,  re- 
peatedly effected  at  different  times  and  in  different 
neii'hborhoods. 

^  The  Land  and  the  Book^  (American  edition,)  Vol.  II.  p.  519. 
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At  length,  when  the  beneficence  of  heahng  had  com- 
pleted itH  work,  Jesus  retreated  from  the  excitement, 
from  the  curiosity,  the  admiration,  the  criticism,  the 
importunity  of  enthusiasm  and  affection,  and  hid  him- 
self in  the  near  solitudes.  Tlie  bve  of  solitude  is  strik- 
ingly shown  in  Jesus.  Nothing  exhausts  one  so  soon 
as  sympathy  with  the  active  sorrows  of  men.  Drawn 
out  on  every  side  by  men's  needs,  he  regained  his  equi- 
librium in  the  "  wilderness."  It  was  there  too  that  his 
thoughts  rose  into  communion  with  his  Father.  What 
reminiscences  of  heaven  had  he  ?  What  dim  memo- 
ries of  his  former  life  and  joy  came  to  him?  Was 
not  the  silence  of  sol'tude  full  of  whispers  from  the 
spirit  land?  No  one  can  tell.  There  are  many  who 
can  testify  that  to  them  the  solitudes  that  lie  near  to 
every  side  of  life  have  been  as  the  dawn  of  the  morn- 
ing after  a  troubled  night,  as  a  cool  shadow  in  the  hot 
noon,  —  a  fountain  in  a  great  and  weary  desert. 

That  Jesus  did  not  confine  his  religious  instructions 
to  Sabbath  days,  and  that  he  occupied  other  places 
than  the  synagogues,  is  plain  from  the  accounts  of  his 
sermons  from  boats  to  the  people  assembled  on  the 
shore,  and  of  his  discoursing  on  the  mountain-side,  and 
is  seen  in  an  occurrence  w^hich  took  place  soon  after  his 
return  to  Capernaum  from  his  first  circuit.  He  was 
sitting  in  a  private  dwelling.  It  was  soon  noised 
abroad  in  the  city.  Out  rushed  hundreds  to  find  him. 
The  court  of  the  house  was  choked  with  the  crowd ; 
the  streets  were  thronged.  There  was  "  no  room  to 
receive  them,  no,  not  so  much  as  about  the  door :  and 
he  preached  the  word  unto  them."  While  he  was  thus 
engaged,  four  men  were  seen  bearing  upon  a  litter 
between  them  a  poor  paralytic,  and  seeking  to  pene- 
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trate tlie  crowd.  Impossi))le  !  An  eager  throng,  made 
up  of  persons  each  seeking  some  advantage  for  himself, 
and  moved  hy  no  common  impulse  })ut  that  of  selfish- 
ness, is  liarder  to  be  penetrated  than  stone  walls  and 
wooden  structures.  All  at  once,  as  Jesus  was  teach- 
ing, without  doubt  in  such  a  one-story  house  as  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  that  same  neighborhood,  the  roof  above 
his  head  was  ported,  —  as  from  its  construction  could 
easily  be  done,  and  as  was  frequently  done  for  va- 
rious purposes,  —  and  through  the  opening  Avas  let 
down  before  him  the  unhappy  patient !  Struck  with 
their  confident  faith,  Jesus,  interrupted  in  his  discourse, 
naturally  conferred  that  favor  which  to  him  was  un- 
speakably greater  than  any  other:  "Son,  be  of  good 
cheer ;  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee  !  " 

Instantly  a  hum  of  voices  was  heard.  Confusion 
arose  ;  for  he  was  preaching,  not  to  unlettered  citizens 
alone,  but  to  an  unusual  lunnber  of  the  dignitaries  of 
the  synagogue  and  Temple.  "  There  were  Pharisees 
and  doctors  of  the  law  sitting  by,  which  were  come  out 
of  every  town  of  Galilee  and  Judoea  and  Jerusalem." 
The  bare  enunciation  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  could 
hardly  have  disturbed  these  worthies.  It  must  be  that 
Jesus  uttered  the  words  with  the  air  of  sovereignty. 
It  was  one  of  those  moments  in  whicli  his  Divine  nature 
shone  out  with  radiance.  The  Pharisees  plainly  re- 
garded him  as  acting  in  his  o^vn  right,  and  assuming 
authority  to  forgive  sins,  which  was  a  Divine  preroga- 
tive. They  cried  out, " Blasphemy !  blasphemy!"  They 
challenged  him  on  the  sj)ot:  "Who  can  forgive  sins,  but 
God  alone  ?  "  Jesus  accepted  their  construction,  and 
after  some  words  of  reasoning  replied,  "  That  ye  may 
know  that  the  Son  of  Man  liath  power  on  earth  to 
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forij^ivo  sins,"  —  turning  to  tlio  sick  iiiiin,  —  "Arise, 
take  up  thy  1)cm1,  and  <;•()  thy  way  unto  thine  liouse." 
To  the  (hnitors  there  eouhl  he  hut  one  interpretation 
of  this  response.  It  was  un  unequivocal  chiini  of  Di- 
vinity. 

Men  suflerinu'  from  halhieinatioi.s  liave  claimed  for 
themselves  dignities  and  titles  trans-'cndently  al)OVC 
their  merit.  One  must  he  himself  su(rei'in<>;  from  an 
hallucination  who  can  imagine  Jesus  at  this  period  of 
his  development  to  be  over-heated  in  brain,  or  fanati- 
cal. His  wonderful  discourse,  which  drew  and  fasci- 
nated alike  the  rudest  an<l  the  most  learned,  his 
cahnness,  his  self-forgetfulness,  and  his  tendei-  sympa- 
thy for  others,  are  inconsistent  with  any  supposition  of 
a  tainted  reason,  and  still  less  with  an  over-swollen  pride 
and  self-conceit.  And  yet,  when  his  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  forgiveness  of  sin  was  a  Divine  preroga- 
tive, he  did  not  explain  that  it  was  a  delegated  author- 
ity, but  rcaflirmed  his  right  to  forgive  of  his  own  proper 
self,  and  wrought  a  miracle  in  attestation  of  that  rlglit. 

That  his  whole  bearing  was  unusually  impressive  is 
plain  from  the  effect  produced  upon  the  connnon  peo- 
ple in  the  crowd.  They  had  seen  repeated  instances 
of  healing  and  of  other  works  of  mercy.  But  there 
was  in  this  case  something  more  than  is  set  forth  in 
the  narrative,  and  which  must  have  been  effected  by 
the  majesty  of  his  person  and  the  greatness  of  his 
spirit;  for  as  they  dispersed  they  went  softly  and  awe- 
stricken,  saying  one  to  another,  "We  have  seen  strange 
thnigs  lo-day,"  — ''  We  never  saw  it  on  this  fashion." 
Lidve  says,  "  They  marvelled,  and  were  filled  with  fear." 
Matthew  says  they  ''  glorified  God,  which  had  given 
such  power  unto  men."     What  the  Pharisees  and  the 
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doctors  said  we  do  not  know.  Thai-  some  of  them 
may  have  been  inwardly  eonviiieed  that  this  was  the 
Messiah,  is  quite  probable;  but  that  the  most  of  them 
were  only  the  more  enraged  and  set  against  Jesus,  is 
more  than  probable. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  soon  after  his  buptism. 
Jesus  gathered  ji  few  disciples  from  among  tliose  who 
com})aui<'d  with  Jolin.  Although  they  were  found  and 
called  in  Jiidiua,  yet  they  all  lived  in  Galilee,  went  back 
with  him  on  his  return  thither,  and  are  mentioned  as 
guests  with  him  at  the  marriage  in  Cana.  During 
the  long  intervals  of  quiet  and  seclusion  which  Jesus 
seems  to  have  had  during  the  first  year  after  his  bap- 
tism, they  seem  to  have  gone  back  to  thuir  occupa- 
tions, and  awaited,  doubtless,  the  signal  which  should 
recall  them  to  him.  Jesus  w.is,  in  the  eyes  of  his  peo- 
ple, a  Rabbi,  or  learned  teacher,  although  probably  he 
was  deemed  irregular,  and  was  out  of  favor  with  the 
heads  of  schools.  He  followed  all  the  customs  of  his 
people  when  they  were  iiniocent ;  and  in  lii.>.  teaching 
career  he  undoubtedly  pursued  the  course  which  was 
common  among  Rabbis,  of  gathering  classes  of  pupils, 
and  living  with  them,  and  even  upon  their  contribu- 
tions. The  pupils  were  expected,  under  due  regulation, 
to  diffuse  among  other;,  the  knowledge  which  they  re- 
ceived from  their  Rabbi.  They  sometimes  expounded 
to  the  people  under  the  eye  of  their  teacher ;  and  as 
they  advanced  in  capacity,  they  w^ere  sent  out  upon  cir- 
cuits of  their  own.  Great  pains  was  taken  among  the 
Jews  to  promote  education.  Large  schools  existed  in 
Palestine,  and  in  other  lands  whither  the  Jews  had 
migrated.     In  these  schools  was  tauirht  the  whole  round 
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of  knowle(lp;o  flion  oxisting-; — tlioolojjjy,  pliilosophy, 
jurispnuloiu'o,  astronomy,  astvology,  nuMlicino,  bota.«y, 
U(U)urai)liv,  ju'illiiiu'lii',  architocfiiiv,  social  diitios,  oli- 
nuetto,  and  ovon  trades,  wore  tanuj-lit.  Indood,  it  was 
tlio  boast,  of  omiiuMit  ?\al)l)is  that  thoy  had  Icarnod  a. 
tra(]o,  and  could,  if  need  he,  sui)i)ort  tL.Miiselves  by 
their  own  hands,  without  depending  upon  lees  for  tui- 
tion :  and  they  prided  tlienisidves  u[)on  titles  derived 
tVoiu  trades;  —  as.  Rabbi  JSiiuon,  the  /minr ;  Habbi 
Isniael,  the  nml/r-nia/irr  ;  Habbi  Jochanan,  tlie  .shocuudcfr. 
This  will  suggest  Paul's  occupation,  that  of  a.  tent- 
maker. 

Beside.'^  the  teaching  of  these  high  schools  or  col- 
leges, instruction  \.as  provided  for  children,  and 
througliout  Palestine  there  prevailed  no  inconsiderable 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  popular  education.  Tlirough  the 
more  elenuMitary  schools  it  is  almost  certain  that  .lesus 
and  his  disciples  had  passed,  and  ecpially  sure  that  they 
had  not  studied  in  the  higher  seminaries  or  colteues. 

The  method  of  instruction  pursued  in  Jewish  sdiools 
throws  light  ujion  the  course  pursu<^d  by  our  Lord. 
The  mode  of  imparting  knowledge  ws'S  chielly  cate- 
chetical. After  the  master  had  lectured,  the  pupils 
asked  (piestions.  To  stir  up  their  puj)ils  if  they  grew 
dull,  alk\gories,  ridtlles,  and  stories  were  introduced. 
Tiie  parable  was  a  favorite  ilevice  with  the  .lewish 
teacher.  He  often  propounded  (piestions,  and,  if  his 
pupils  could  not  answer,  solved  them  himself  ('hrist.'s 
mctliod  then  was  that  of  his  age  and  count rvmen,  with 
only  such  «liirerences  as  nuglit  arise  from  (lilV"rent  ])er- 
sonality.  Instruction  frcnn  village  to  viUage ;  a  com- 
pany of  pupils  going  witli  him,  both  as  learners  and 
assistants;  the  familiar  and  colkxpiial  style  of  discourse  ; 
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the  use  of  parables  and  of  enigmatical  sentences; 

these  were  all  familiar  to  his  times.  It  was  in  maiter, 
and  not  in  manner,  that  he  dillered  from  onlinary 
teachers. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  the  iiermanent  for^iia- 
ticm  of  his  disciple-family,  and  it  took  ])lj»ce  at  or  near 
Capernaum.     We  are  charmed  willi  the  picture  which 
is  given  of  the  morning  scene  on  the  slu)ies  of  Oenesa- 
reth.     It  breathes  the  very  air  of  reality,  and  its  sim- 
plicity gives  a  clear  picture  of  our  Lord's  manner.     It 
was   early   dawn,  and    those    whose    avocations  called 
them  to  the  busy  shore  were  making  the  most  of  the 
cool  liours.     Jesus  came  (juietly   to  ihe  water's  i^(V^K\ 
and  stood  watching  certain  lislu'rmeu  who  had  hauled 
their    nets    upon    the    beach    and    were   washiu"-    and 
putting  them  in  order.     He  was  not  left  to  himself; 
for  the  peo])le,  as  soon  as  they  knew  him,  began  to 
press    around    hhn    with    (piestions    and    solicit  at  ions. 
As   they   began    to   close    in,    he    stepped    uj)t)n    one 
of  the  fishing-boats,  and,  ])ushiug  out  a  little,  turiu'd 
to   the   rude    but    eager    crowd    and    delivered   a,  dis- 
course to  them.     His  theme  was  doubtless  taken  from 
something  which  lay  before   him.     That  was  his  cus- 
tom.    13oth  text  and  sermon  have  perished  with  the 
p.'oi)le  to  whom  they  were  spoken.     As  soon  as  he  had 
linished,  he  couunanded  Simon  to  |>ush  out  into  di'ci) 
water  and  let  down  his  net.     Simon,  j)i'ompt   to  speak 
and  over-conddent,  first  excused  himself  on  the  ground 
that  they  liad  been  trying  all  night  and  that  there  was 
no  use  in  trying  again;  and  tlien,  having  eased  his  wil- 
fnlness,  he  complied  witli  the  reipiest.     No  sooner  was 
this  done  than  such  a  multitude  of  (ish  was  secured  as 
they  had  never  «eeii  at  any  time  before.    Indeed,  Simon 
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saw  in  it  a  Divine  power.  His  boldness  and  familiarity 
forsook  liim.  He  stood  before  a  superior  being,  and  his 
own  unwortliiness  was  the  first  impression  which  seized 
him.  "  He  fell  down  at  Jesiis's  knees,  saying.  Depart 
from  me ;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord."  Not  far 
away  were  the  brothers,  James  and  John,  who  had 
a  partnership  with  Simon.  Them  also  Jesus  called. 
Without  ado,  and  unhesitating!  they  forsook  their 
property  and  their  occupation,  and  from  this  time  did 
not  leave  him.  They  could  not  mistake  the  import  of 
his  call :  "Follow  me.  I  will  from  henceforth  make  you 
to  become  fishers  of  men."  The  whole  scene  is  natural 
and  harmonious.  There  was  no  striking  assumption  of 
authority.  Fishermen  were  approached  through  their 
own  business,  by  methods  which  were  adapted  to  their 
habits  and  ideas. 

The  call  of  Levi,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Mat- 
thew, is  recorded  more  briefly.  He  was  a  tax-gatherer 
under  the  Roman  government.  It  was  an  ungracious 
office.  It  was  the  last  position  in  which  to  look  for  an 
apostle.  Collecting  customs-dues  of  his  own  people 
to  feed  the  court  of  Herod  and  to  uphold  the  Eoman 
usurpation,  with  profit  to  himself,  was  not  likely  to 
endear  him  to  his  countrymen,  nor  to  prepare  his  own 
heart  for  the  um-emunerative  and  wandering;  life  of 
self-denial  to  which  he  was  called.  Yet  there  was  in 
the  few  simple  words  of  Jesus  a  charm  that  wrought 
instantly.  "Follow  me."  "And  he  arose,"  (« left  all," 
says  Luke,)  "  and  followed  him." 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  Matthew,  like  Simon,  John, 
James,  and  Philip,  had  already  been  a  disciple  of  Christ, 
and  like  them  had  never  separated  himself  from  his 
regular  bu,:;iness ;  so  that  the  call,  which  seems  to  us 
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so  sudden,  was  far  less  peremptory  and  unexpected  to 
him  than  it  seems  in  the  narrative. 

We  are  not  to  confound  the  outside  disciples  of  Christ 
with  the  inner  circle,  —  the  family  of  his  Apostles,  — 
who  were  called  "  that  they  should  Oc  tdth  him,  and  that 
he  might  send  them  forth  to  preach."  His  Apostles 
were  disciples,  but  all  his  disciples  were  not  Apostles. 

There  was  collected  in  every  circuit  a  large  disciple 
band  without  organization,  attached  to  his  ministrations, 
rather  than  to  his  persci.  Of  the  company  of  twelve 
disciples  there  were  three  pairs  of  brothers.  All  of 
them  weie  Galileans.  All  were  from  the  humbler 
walks  of  life,  though  in  several  instances  they  were 
not  poor.  Levi  had  a  house  of  his  own,  and  could  give 
to  his  Master  a  "  great  feast."  James  and  John,  sons 
of  Zebedee,  conducted  a  business  which  enabled  them 
to  employ  imder-servants ;  and  their  mother,  Salome, 
"  ministered  of  her  substance  "  to  the  Master  s  support. 
It  is  impossible,  from  the  materials  at  our  command,  to 
ascertain  upon  what  princi])le  of  selection  the  disciples 
were  gathered.  But  few  of  them  asserted  any  such 
individuality  as  to  bring  their  nauios  into  view  during 
the  ministry  of  Jesus. 

The  evil  record  of  Judas  will  keep  his  name  \n 
memory.  Peter  was  conspicuous  through  the  whole 
career.  John  was  specially  associated  with  the  Master. 
With  Peter  and  John  was  associated  James,  though 
little  except  his  name  appears  in  the  Gospel  uju-ra- 
tives.  They  were  all  selected  from  the  common  walks 
of  life.  None  of  them  give  evidence  of  peculiar  depth 
of  religious  feeling.  None  except  John  (>ver  exhibited 
any  traits  of  genius.  That  they  were  .subject  to  the 
common   faults   of   humanity  abundantly  appears    in 
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their  disputes  among  themselves,  in  their  worldly  am- 
bitions, in  the  plotting  to  supersede  each  other,  in 
their  rash  and  revengeful  imprecations  of  judgments 
upon  the  villagers  who  had  treated  Jesus  with  disre- 
spect, and  in  their  utter  lack  of  courage  when  the  final 
catastrophe  was  approaching.  They  partook  of  all  the 
errors  of  their  age.  They  were  as  little  competent  to 
luiderstand  the  spiritual  teachings  of  their  Master  as 
were  the  average  of  their  countrymen.  They  believed 
in  an  earthly  kingdom  for  the  Messiah,  and,  with  the 
rest  of  their  people,  anticipated  a  carnal  triumph  of  the 
Jews  over  all  their  enemies.  They  could  not  be  made 
to  understand  that  their  Master  was  to  be  put  to  death ; 
and  when  he  was  arrested,  they  "  all  forsook  him  and 
fled."  They  hovered  in  bewilderment  around  the  sol- 
emn tragedy ;  l)ut  only  one  of  them,  John,  had  the 
courage  to  be  present  and  near  at  the  crucifixion  of 
their  Teacher.  Looking  externally  upon  these  men^ 
contrasting  them  with  such  as  Nicodemus  and  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  the  question  arises  whether  among  all 
the  more  highly  cultivated  Jews,  among  the  Phur- 
isees  and  doctors,  there  might  not  have  been  found 
sincere  men,  of  deeply  religious  natures,  of  educated 
intelligence,  who,  under  the  same  amount  of  personal 
instruction,  would  have  been  far  more  capable  of  car- 
rying forward  the  work  of  the  new  kingdom.  All 
that  can  be  known  is,  that  Je«!us  chose  his  disciples,  not 
from  Judcea,  but  from  Galilee,  1^,  r  away  from  the  Temple 
influence  and  in  a  province  much  affected  by  the  for- 
eign sj)irit ;  that  he  selected  them,  not  from  the  specifi- 
cally religious  class,  but  from  the  working  peojDle. 
None  are  mentioned  as  taken  from  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  all  whose  occupations  are  mentioned  were 
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more  or  less  concerned  with  commerce.  That  there 
were  reasons  in  his  own  mind  for  the  selection  none 
can  doubt,  and  none  can  ever  know  what  the  rea- 
sons were.  That  he  felt  for  his  immediate  followers 
a  strong  affection  is  plain,  and  that  his  regard  was 
strengthened  to  the  end  of  his  life  can  be  doubted  by 
none  who  read  those  incomparable  discourses  of  love 
which  immediately  preceded  his  arrest,  and  which  John 
alone  records,  —  John,  the  most  impassioned,  the  most 
susceptible,  and  at  length  the  most  perfect  representa- 
tive of  his  Master's  spirit. 

It  will  be  well  to  look  back,  before  considering  that 
remarkable  discourse  of  Christ's,  familiarly  called  the 
"  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  and  to  consider  the  character 
of  his  teaching  in  this  the  first  period  of  his  ministry. 
We  shall  be  struck  with  three  things :  the  stimulating 
character  indicated,  the  remarkable  partnership  of  word 
and  deed,  and  tiie  absence  of  any  public  claim  to  the 
Messiahship.  This  latter  fact  is  the  more  remarkable, 
since,  in  his  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
he  distinctly  avows  himself  to  be  the  Messiah.  Nowhere 
is  there  evidence  that  he  proclaimed  this  truth  in  his 
public  discourses,  and  in  the  abstracts  and  fragments 
which  were  preserved  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Neither  docs  there  seem  to  have  been  that  presenta- 
tion of  himself  as  the  source  of  spiritual  life  that  is 
so  wonderful  at  a  later  stage  of  his  teaching.  lie  ap- 
parently aimed  first  at  the  work  of  arousing  the  moral 
sense  of  the  people.  His  characteristic  theme  at  first 
was,  "  Repent !  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  ! " 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  went  from  place  to 
place  uttering  these  words  as  a  text  or  formula.    The)' 
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rather  describe  the  genius  of  his  preaching.  It  {^roused 
in  men  an  ideal  and  expectation  of  a  nobler  life  than 
they  and  their  fellows  were  living,  and  stimulated  a 
wholesome  moral  discontent.  Men's  hearts  were  laid 
open.  Not  only  their  sins,  but  the  sources  and  motives 
of  their  evil  deeds,  were  made  bare.  Then  his  audiences 
began  to  hear  a  vivid  exposition  of  life.  Unlike  the 
Rabbis,  he  did  not  spend  his  time  in  mincing  texts  with 
barren  ingenuity.  Men  heard  their  actions  called  in 
question.  They  heard  their  pride,  their  selfishness,  their 
avarice,  their  lusts,  so  exposed  that  self-condemnation 
was  everywhere  mingled  with  wonder  and  admiration. 
The  effects  of  his  teaching  were  heightened  by  the 
humanity  of  his  miracles,  and  the  tender  sympathy 
which  he  manifested  for  the  temporal  comfort  of  men, 
as  well  as  for  their  spiritual  well-being.  Miracle  were 
not  mere  explosions  of  power,  designed  to  excite  tran- 
sient wonder.  They  were  instruments  of  kindness ; 
they  unsealed  fountains  of  joy  long  closed ;  they  tended 
to  rectify  the  disorders  which  afflicted  thousands  of 
unhappy  and  neglected  wretches ;  they  gave  emphasis 
to  instruction ;  they  ratified  his  exhortations ;  they 
gave  solenuiity  to  his  simple  methods.  The  miracles 
of  Christ  cannot  be  taken  out  of  their  life-connections 
and  analyzed  by  themselves.  They  w^ere  to  his  teach- 
ing what  gestures  are  to  an  orator,  that  go  with  his 
thoughts,  and  taken  alone  are  of  no  value.  They  were 
the  glowing  expressions  of  sympathy.  As  in  the  moods 
of  love,  the  eye,  the  lip,  the  face,  have  expressions  that 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  emotions  which  produce 
them,  so  was  it  with  Christ's  works  of  mercy.  They 
were  not  philosophical  experiments  upon  nature,  nor 
premeditated  evidences  of  power.   They  were  the  inspi- 
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rations of  a  tender  sympathy  with  human  suffering,  the 
flashes  of  the  light  of  love,  the  arms  of  God  stretched 
forth  for  the  rescue  or  consolation  of  the  poor  and  needy. 

While  the  early  preaching  of  Jesus  seems  to  have 
been  of  the  most  arousing  character,  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  instructiveness  was  sacrificed,  nor  that  the 
next  period,  beginning  with  the  "Sermon  on  the 
Mount,"  was  devoid  of  pungency  because  the  instruc- 
tive elements  predominated.  Only  to  arouse  mr'n,  and 
to  leave  them  no  solid  substance  of  thought,  is  to  kindle 
a  fire  of  shavings  that  but  flames  up  and  dies  in  ashes. 

The  words  of  Christ,  primarily  addressed  to  the  peo- 
ple of  his  own  age  and  country,  carried  in  them  truths 
so  deep  and  universal,  that,  like  an  inexhaustible  soil, 
they  have  fed  the  roots  of  religious  life  for  the  Avorld 
ever  since,  and  have  had  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  intel- 
lect and  the  fancy  than  that  Grecian  literature  which 
for  philosophical  acuteness,  for  grace,  and  for  quali- 
ties of  the  imagination  would  seem  far  more  likely  to 
control  the  world  of  thought  than  the  homely  domes- 
tic aphorisms  and  parables  of  the  Saviour.  In  every 
element  of  external  excellence  the  Greek  surpassed 
the  Hebrew.  But  the  Hebrew  carried  in  his  soul  two 
worlds,  the  Greek  only  one.  The  Greek  was  busy  with 
the  world  he  lived  in ;  the  Hebrew  concerned  himself 
with  the  folks  that  lived  in  the  world.  More  than 
this,  \i  was  the  inspiration  of  the  life  to  come  that 
gave  such  enduring  force  to  the  teachhig  of  Jesus. 
His  sympathy  with  both  sides  of  human  experience,  its 
joy  and  its  sorrow,  its  genial  domestic  tranquillity  and 
its  outreach  and  enterprise,  its  sweet  contentment  and 
its  passionate  aspiration,  gave  to  his  teachings  a  qual- 
ity not  to  be  found  in  any  school  but  his.     And,  above 
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all  other  things,  IiIh  teachings  h<ad  himself  for  a  back- 
ground. He  was  the  perpetual  illustration  of  his  own 
words,  the  interpretation  of  the  deeper  spiritual  enigmas. 
And  yet  there  is  an  important  sense  in  which  the 
j)reaching  of  Jesus  was  strangely  unworldly.  It  was 
not  such  discourse  as  in  Greece  made  orators  famous. 
So  devoid  was  it  of  secular  elements,  that  one  would 
not  know  from  it  that  Palestine  was  overrun  with  for- 
eigners, —  that  the  iron  hand  and  iron  heel  of  Rome 
wellnigh  pressed  the  life  out  of  the  nation,  —  that  the 
provinces  were  glowing  with  luxuries,  cities  everywhere 
springing  up,  while  the  people,  ground  down  by  extor- 
tion, were  becoming  wretched  and  desperate.  Jesus 
was  a  Jew,  susceptible  and  sympathetic  to  a  remarka- 
ble degree.  There  was  never  such  a  field  for  patriotic 
oratory.  But  amid  insurrections  cruelly  quelled,  amid 
the  anguish  of  his  people,  he  let  fall  no  single  word  of 
secular  eloquence.  Amidst  the  tumults  of  war  and  the 
prodigalities  of  foreign  luxury  and  wasteful  dissipation 
was  heard  the  calm  discourse  of  heavenly  themes.  It 
was  of  the  soul,  of  that  new  and  possible  soul,  that  he 
spake, — and  so  spake  that  all  the  nation  took  heed,  and 
the  sordid  common  people,  rushing  after  him  for  bread, 
paused,  listened,  and,  wondering,  declared  "  he  speaks 
with  authority."  Something  more  critical  of  his  method 
of  discourse  we  shall  submit  by  and  by.  Here  we  only 
point  out  the  eminent  unworldliness  of  it,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  a  searching  personal  element  unknown 
before,  but  now  so  much  a  part  of  Christianity  that  we 
fail  to  appreciate  its  originality  in  Christ.  We  mean 
the  individualizing  of  discourse  to  each  heart,  so  that 
every  man  felt  that  it  was  addressed  to  him,  concern- 
ing himself,  —  his  spiritual  self 
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CHAPTEIl    XIY. 

THE  SEiniON  ON  THE  MOUNT.— THE  BEATITUDES. 

The  customs  of  his  country  would  naturally  lead 
Jesus  to  be  much  abroad,  and  he  seems  to  have  had 
a  peculiar  love  for  the  open  fields.  Ilis  joimieys,  his 
hal)its  of  teaclnng  by  the  way,  his  frequent  resorting 
to  the  sea-side  and  to  the  solitude  of  the  hills,  impress 
one  with  the  belief  that  he  loved  the  open  air  far 
more  than  the  house  or  the  street.  It  is  certain  that 
while  at  Capernaum  he  had  sought  out  places  of  se- 
clusion, and  had  his  own  familiar  haunts.  These  w^ere 
not  simply  for  rest  to  the  bod}^,  but  sho  for  medita- 
tion and  for  communion  with  his  Father.  Wherever 
he  went,  Jesus  found  out  these  natural  sanctuaries ; 
while  for  the  benefit  of  others  he  often  tauij-ht  in 
synagogues  and  in  the  Temple,  for  his  own  refresh- 
ment he  loved  better  the  wilderness,  the  lake-shore, 
the  hill-top,  the  shaded  ravine,  or  the  twihght  of  the 
olive-groves. 

Such  a  resort  he  found  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Hattin,  a  hill  rising  from  the  plain  about  seven  miles 
southwesterly  from  CjijDernaum.  It  was  more  an  up- 
land than  a  mountain.  The  two  horns,  or  summits, 
rise  only  sixty  feet  above  the  table-lands  which  con- 
stitute the  base,  and  the  whole  elevation  is  but  about 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the 
summit  toward  the  east  one  may  look  over  the  Sea  of 
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Galilee, and  northward,  ah )1i,l>'  ilic  broken  ranges,  to  the 
snow-clad  peaks  of  Lebanon.' 

Retnrning  I'roin  a  ])reacliin«j;  tour,  Jesus,  and  with  him 
the  inunense  and  motley  throng  that  now  everywhere 
pressed  upon  him,  reached  this  neighborhood  at  even- 
ing. Not  waiting  lor  his  voluntary  blessings,  the  mul- 
titudes sought  to  touch  his  very  garments,  that  they 
might  receive  benefit  from  that  virtue  which  seemed 
to  emanate  from  his  ])erson.  Gliding  from  among 
them  as  the  shadows  fell,  he  hid  himself  from  their 
im})ortunity  in  some  part  of  the  mountain.  Here  he 
spent  the  night  in  prayer. 

There    is    no   part    of   the    history   of    Jesus    that 

'  '■  This  iiioimtuin,  or  hill,  —  for  it  only  rises  sixty  foot  ahovo  the  plain, — 
is  that  known  to  pilgrims  as  the  Mount  of  the  IJcatitudos,  tho  siipiiosoil 
soone  of  the  Sermon  oi  the  Mount.  The  tradition  cannot  lay  claim  to 
any  early  date  ;  it  was  in  all  probahility  snj;gosted  first  to  tho  Crusaders  hy 
its  romarkahlo  situation.  But  that  situation  so  strikinj:ly  coincides  with  the 
intimations  of  the  Gospel  narrative  as  almost  to  tone  the  interence  that  in 
this  instance  the  eyes  of  those  who  selected  the  spot  were  for  once  rightly 
directed.  It  is  the  only  height  seen  in  this  diiection  from  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Gonesareth.  Tho  plain  on  which  it  stands  is  easily  acct'ssihle 
from  the  lake,  and  from  that  plain  to  the  sunnnit  is  but  a  few  minutes'  walk. 
The  platform  at  the  top  is  evidently  suitable  tor  the  collection  of  a  nudti- 
tudo,  and  corresponds  precisely  to  the  'level  place'  (Luke  vi.  17,  mis- 
translated '  plain  ')  to  which  he  would  '  come  down '  as  from  one  of  its 
higher  horns  to  address  the  people.  Its  situation  is  central  both  to  the 
peasants  of  the  Galilean  lulls  ami  the  fishermen  of  the  Galilean  lake,  be- 
tween which  it  stands,  and  would  therefore  be  a  natiu-al  resort  both  to 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  (IMatthew  iv.  25  —  v.  1)  when  they  retired  ibr 
solitude  from  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  also  to  the  crowds  who  assembk'd 
*  from  (ialilee.  from  Decapolis,  from  Jerusalem,  from  Juda?a,  and  from  be- 
yond Jordan.'  None  of  the  other  mountains  in  the  neighborhood  could 
answi'r  equally  well  to  this  description,  inasmuch  as  they  are  merged  into 
the  uniform  barrier  of  hills  roimd  the  lake,  whereas  this  stands  separate,  — 
'  the  mountain,'  —  wliich  alone  could  lay  claim  to  a  distinct  name,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  height  of  Tabor,  which  is  too  distant  to  answer  the 
requirements."  —  Stanlky's  Shiai  and  Palestine,  pp.  360,  361  (2il  ed. 
368,  369). 
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stirs  the  iTna<rinitti()n  more  profoundly  than  tliesr^  sol- 
itary ni<;hts,  in  lonely  places,  spent  in  pniyer.  It 
snrely  was  not  a  service  of  mere  recitation,  nor  sncii 
implorations  as  the  sonl,  wonnded  hy  sin,  full  of  fear 
and  remorse,  pours  out  before  God.  We  nuist  con- 
ceive of  it  as  a  holy  conference  with  God.  He  who 
came  down  from  heaven  again  returns  to  its  com- 
munion. Weighed  down  and  impaired  by  evil,  the 
soul  of  man  sometimes  rises  above  the  consciousness 
of  its  bodily  condition,  and  rejoices  in  an  ahnost  tic- 
complished  liberty.  Much  more  may  we  suppose  tliiit 
in  these  hours  of  retirement  the  sinless  s(ju1  of  the 
Saviour,  loosed  from  all  consciousness  of  physicid  fa- 
tigue, hunger,  or  slumberous  languor,  rejoined  its  noble 
companions,  tasted  Jigiun  its  former  liberty,  and  walked 
with  God.  But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  in  these 
exalted  hours  he  forgot  those  who  till  day  long  tasked 
his  sympathy.  Did  not  he  who  on  the  cross  prayed 
for  his  enemies,  on  the  mountain  pray  for  his  friends  ? 
Did  not  he  who  now  "  ever  liveth  to  m.akc  interces- 
sion "  for  his  followers  intercede  often,  when  he  was 
with  them,  for  the  throng  of  ignorant,  impoverished, 
bewildered  people  that  swarmed  about  his  footsteps  ? 

Neither  Mark  nor  John  mentions  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  which  was  delivered  on  the  morning  following 
this  retirement.  Luke  gives  a  condensed  report  of  it, 
adding,  however,  the  woes  which  correspond  to  the 
Beatitudes.  Matthew  gives  by  far  the  fullest  recital 
of  it.  Luke  says  that  he  stood  upon  the  plain  (or, 
a  level  place),  but  Matthew,  that  he  went  up  out  of 
the  plain  to  the  mountain,  and  there  delivered  the 
discourse.  When,  after  a  night  of  prayer,  Jesus  came 
down  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  hill,  he  found  there  the 
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i^roat  crowds  which  the  (hiy  boforo  liad  iittoiKUMl  him. 
Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  he  Jiddressed  to  them  words 
of  instruction.  Then,  witiidrawin^  hij^her  up  the  hill, 
accompanied  by  the  Apostles  and  by  numbers  of  his 
<>;eneral  disciples,  he  sat  down,  as  was  the  manner  of 
Jewish  instructors,  jind  delivered  the  discourse  record- 
ed by  Matthew.  Luke,  not  having  been  a  witness 
of  the  scene,  and  manifestly  giving  but  a  partial  and 
general  account  of  it,  naturally  speaks  of  the  sermon 
as  delivered  on  the  plain,  because  the  multitude  was 
there,  and  because  Jesus  came  down  and  began  his 
instructions  there.  Matthew,  who  was  ])resent  as  one 
of  the  recently  selected  Apostles,  gives  tlie  main  dis- 
course of  the  day,  and  states  also,  that,  on  account  of 
the  multitude,  Jesus  retired  farther  up  the  mountain 
before  delivering  it.  But  though  addressed  to  his 
more  immediate  disciples,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  they  alone  heard  the  discourse.  It  was  natural 
that  many  of  the  throng  should  follow  them.  This 
woull  be  especially  the  case  with  those  in  v.hose 
hearlrf  th  word  had  begun  to  excite  a  spiritual  hun- 
ger, and  who,  though  not  ready  to  call  themselves 
disciples,  lost  no  opportunity  of  increasing  their 
knowledge. 

The  opinion  that  Matthew  collected  from  his  Mas- 
te.''s  various  teachings  at  different  times  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  arranged 
them  into  one  discourse,  although  formerly  held  by 
many,  and  by  one  of  no  less  repute  than  Calvin,  has 
lost  ground,  and  is  now  taught  by  only  a  few.  The 
fact  that  portions  of  the  matter  of  this  sermon  ap- 
pear in  the  other  Gospels  as  spoken  under  different 
circumstances  may  make   it  probable  that  Jesus  re- 
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|)eate(l  ini[)ortant  truths  or  striking  illustialions  to 
difterent  audiences.^  It  is  not,  therefore,  unlikely  that 
portions  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  were  thus  de- 
livered elsewhere  and  under  other  eireumstances. 

That  contrast  between  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai,  which  from  an 
early  day  it  has  been  the  dcliglit  of  connnentator-  ♦o 
suggest,  hjis  in  fact  more  reason  than  one  is  lik  >1\ 
at  first  to  suppose.  No  contrast  could  be  greater 
than  the  gaunt  and  barren  wilderness  of  Sinai  and 
the  luxuriant  lields  of  Galileo  about  the  Sea  of  (ie- 
nesareth  ;  nor  could  the  blighted  peaks  of  Sinai  well 
have  a  more  absolute  contrast  than  in  the  fruitfid 
slopes  of  Ilattiii,  which  in  successive  ledges  declined 
toward  the  lake,  at  every  step  beautiful  with  diver- 
sified vegetation  and  redolent  with  the  odors  of  fruits 
and  blossoms.  If  the  more  ancient  assembly  were 
taking  the  first  steps  from  a  servile  existence  to  ii 
^lational  life  of  independence,  so  the  multitudes  that 
thronged  to  hear  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  were  about 
to  be  inducted  into  a  new  spiritual  life.  The  law  given 
from  Sinai  was  a  law  of  morality,  and  chiefly  concerned 
the  outward  conduct.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
likewise  a  discourse  of  morality,  but  transcendently 
higher  than  that  which  was  written  upon  the  tables  of 
stone.  The  root  of  morality  is  always  the  same,  but 
at  different  stages  of  its  growth  it  puts  forth  different 
developments.  In  the  early  and  rude  state  of  nations 
it  concerns  itself  with  outward  aflfiiirs,  rigorously  guards 
the  hiws  by  which  alone  society  can  exist,  and  pre- 

*  Compare  Matthew  v.  18,  and  Luke  xii.  58;  Matthew  vi.  19-21,  and 
Luke  xii.  33  ;  Matthew  vi.  24,  and  Luke  xvi.  13  ;  Matthew  vii.  13,  and  Luke 
xiii.  24 ;  Matthew  \ii.  22,  and  Luke  xiii.  25-27. 
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siM'vos  tho  lifo,  (|u«  piMNitn.  Mini  fln»  projMM'<\  of  ()»««  riii 
/(Ml.  An  tMviii/ii(i»>M  rrliin"  iimmim  mmIiuo.  mmiI  Iuih^s 
into  |>t>\v«M'  wuwo  of  ronton  aiul  ol'  mioimI  MMilnucul. 
imoi'mIiIn.  slill  miiudiiiy;  ('XltMUMl  (hing.s.  iuMm  (o  its 
olinrm*  (he  inlrri«»r  (ninlilirM  ol'  llu^  tlispoNi(i«tu.  mu«I 
IhMiIm  ijumj  r<>N|>t»nNil>|o.  no(  oiilv  lor  iu'Iiohm.  ImiI  !'or  ilio 
luolivoM  of  iU'lion.  It  t'\t»>iulM  it.s  M\\n\  osk'v  (ho  loalm 
os' llioMi>,i»l.  iMiiolion.  (uul  (lu^  will.  Tlius  il  jmIiIn  |»io\- 
iiUT  lo  |M'ovi»n'0.  unlil  (h»<  iMMHuliUV  luMwiMMi  imoimUiv 
lui'l  lltr  |mm»'m(  .M|>iiilual  loligion  is  iiulisfiumriNlhiMo  ; 
Miul  \\\c\\  m(  longlh  .s»«o  (liMl  inonililv.  ii»  iho  onliunrv 
.MMiN,>  ol'  (lh<  (oun.  is  rrligion  tn>|tlitMl  lo  Iuiuimh  »"om 
iluol.  wliilo  religion  is  ImiI  luoijililv  iuMiuu'  im  lli(< 
spluM'c  of  (lir  sjMvihiiil  stMilMuonls. 

JoSMM  »>!MMO    lo   iMMUiV  {(    MOW    UTOWlll     lo    {\\0    o'ui     lools, 

h»  iM'ing  inio  bloom  IIimI  wliioh  hinl  «mi1v  sIiowm  K'tivv\M, 
imd  inIo  iVuil  lIuH  whioli  luul  liill\iM'lo  omIv  MonnouumI. 
All  llio  sujuM'slilioMs  tnul  ImuhIousouio  »MM«MUOUiulM 
whii'li  oviM'ltiiil  Iho  siiupliril  V  ol"  Jlio  orij'iuiil  sImImJom 
yA'  iNlosos  wtMo  lo  l»o  rosriiulod,  iiuti  llio  uiiirliimM\  ol' 
ihr  Mos.'iio  l.iiw  ils»>ir.  \.\\\  Iho  intMol  cIommmiI  of  il.  wns 
lo  lu*  MlMogjiloil,  Hul  lliiil  !.\rojil  Imw  ol'  I'.niviM's.il  lo\o 
whirli  wns  lo  ImimI  www  lo  «NU'h  ollior.  t\\\\\  till  ol'  (Iumm 
lo  Ootl.JosnM  ilorlinoil  io  Ito  nl  llio  roniMltilion  o\'  llio 
.lowish  rolip.ion,  Tho  wliolo  oivil  juuI  mmoumuumI  n\s- 
hMii  ol'  llu'  IIoImowm  tiinuMi  n(  Iho  piotliu'lion  ol'  tun 
viM'snl  loN(v 

Ono  would  soMrrriv  Know  I'roni  llio  Sornuui  «m»  (ho 
Mounl  whofhor  llu*  .It^ws  htiil  mIImt  or  lomplo,  pricsls  or 
III  Hill  Tho  piinMvhoMl  is  JHM'o  giinuMod  ;  llio  Hlniw  and 
ohnlV,  HO  uotMirul  for  tin  growlh.  ImiI  now  in  ils  ripo- 
nosM  so  UNidi'NM.  nnd  ovtMi  poniiiMoiiM.  wimo  oloiirod  iiwiiv. 
l(  is  il  dinv'oursi*  of  Mio  pusi  lor  Iho  sid^o  of  llio  riilino. 
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Divine  union  witli  it,  the  wisdom  of  God  and  \\\v 
powor  of  God  unto  salvation, —  this  was  the  o(K)d 
news. 

But  the  Sennon  on  the  Mount  is  deficient  in  \nv- 
cisely  these  eUnnents.  It  has  in  it  no  anniuiciation 
of  a  new  dispensati(ni.  That  tlanie  of  lire,  the  Spirit 
of  God,  is  not  mentioned.  Jesus  does  not  there  claim 
for  himself  any  vital  relation  to  the  human  soul ; 
that  faith  \\'\\\v\\  so  largely  filled  his  sul)se([uent 
teachhigs  is  not  alluded  to.  He  does  not  even  claim 
the  Messiahship.  There  is  no  word  of  his  sutler- 
ings  and  death,  nor  of  his  futiu'e  mediation,  nor  of 
the  doctrine  of  repentance  iivA  V-  new  birth.  Can 
tiiat  he  an  epitome  of  Ghristiaiiiiy  whicih  leaves  out 
the  great  themes  which  filled  the  later  teaching  of 
Jesus  ? 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  gathers  up  the  sum  of  all 
th<»t  had  been  gained  under  tVie  Jewish  dispensation, — 
distinguishes  between  the  original  and  genuiiui  ele- 
ments of  truth  in  the  Jewish  belief,  and  the  modern 
and  perverse  inculcations  of  the  Kabbis,  —  and,  above 
all,  gives  to  familiar  things  a  new  spiritual  force  and 
authority. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  new  life  it  was  v  !  )  ascer- 
tain what  was  real  and  what  fictitious  in  th-  m  'ef  of 
the  people.  A  repudiation  of  the  Law  and  the  prophets 
woidd  have  bewildered  their  moral  sense ;  but  the 
truth,  of  their  fathers,  cleansed  from  glosses,  pure 
and  sim[)le,  woidd  become  the  instrument  ibr  work- 
ing that  very  repentance  Avhich  would  prepare  them 
for  the  new  life  of  God  in  the  soid. 

Men  are  fond  of  speaking  of  the  originality  (X  the 
Sermon  on   the   Moimt ;    but  originality   would  have 
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dofoatod  its  very  aim.     All  growl h  must  sprout  from 
loots  pro-oxisting  in  tlio  soul.     1'horo  can  l)o  no  iim\ 
oxoopt  by  tlio  help  of  somo  o/d.     To  liavo  sproad  out  a 
novel  field  of  unfamiliar  truth  })efore  the  ])eople  might 
have  led    thom    to   speculation,  but   could    not   luive 
aroused  their  conscience,  nor  rebuked  the  degradation 
of  their  natures  and  the  sordidness  of  their  lives.     It 
was  the  very  aim  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  place 
before  the  Jews,  in  the  clearest  light,  the  great  truths 
out  of  which  sprung  their  Law  and  their  prophets,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  new  and  highm-  develojmients  that 
Avould  come  afterwards.     In  so  doing  Jesus  put  him- 
self into  the  conlldenco   of  his  own  people.     To   the 
sober-minded  among  his  countrymen  he  never  seemed 
a  subverter  of  Ilcbrt^w  customs,  or  an  innovator  upon 
the  national  religion.     He  was  recognized  everywhere 
by  the  common  people,  and  by  all  earnest  natures  not 
wrought  into  the  Pharisaic  party,  aa  a  genuine  Hebrew 
luophet,  standing  on  tlu>  very  ground  of  the  fathers, 
and  enunciating  old  and  familiar  truths,  but  giving  to 
tJiem  a,  scope  and  a  spiritual  elevation  which,  though 
new,  was  neither  strange;  nor  unnatural. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  then,  being  in  tlu;  nature 
of  an  historical  review,  could  not  be  original.  It  was  a 
criticism  of  the  received  doctrine.  Every  part  of  it 
brings  down  to  us  the  odor  and  ilavor  of  the  best  days 
and  the  rii)est  things  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensa- 
tion. It  was  the  mount  from  which  men  looked  ovm- 
into  the  promised  land  of  the  si)irit.  Even  the  ^ieati- 
tiides,  an  oxcjuisite  ])relude,  which  seems  like  a  solemn 
hymn  sung  before  a  sc  ■  vice,  are  but  a  colhuition  and 
better  ordering  of  maxims  or  aphorisms  which  existed 
in  the  Old  Testament. 
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Already  Isaiah  had  heard  God  saying,  "I  dwell  in 
the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a 
contrite  and  humble  spirit."  And  the  Psalmist  had 
said,  "  A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  0  God,  thou  wilt 
not  despise."  Already  the  prophet  had  promised 
"  Beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mournir  g,  and 
the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness " ; 
and  the  wise  man  had  said,  "  Sorrow  is  better  than 
laughter."  From  the  Psalmist  were  taken  almost  the 
words  of  benediction  to  the  meek :  "  The  meek  shall 
inherit  the  earth,  and  shall  delight  themselves  in  the 
abundance  of  peace."  Where  is  there  a  hunger  and 
thirst  of  the  soul,  if  it  be  not  recorded  in  the  forty- 
second  Psalm?  This  Psalm  is  broken  into  two,  the 
forty-second  and  forty-third,  and  three  times  the  r*^- 
frain  comes  in,  "  I  shall  yet  praise  him  who  is  the  help 
of  my  countenance."  There  are  abundant  blessings 
pronounced  upon  the  merciful,  upon  the  pure  in  heart, 
upon  the  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake  ;  and  even 
in  the  old  warlike  age  peace  was  not  uncelebrated. 
If  there  be  no  distinct  blessing  for  peacemakers,  there 
are  numberless  woes  denounced  against  those  who  stir 
up  strife  and  cruel  war. 

The  Beatitudes,  then,  were  not  new  principles  ;  the 
truth  in  them  had  been  recognized  before.  Tliey  were 
truths  hidden  in  the  very  nature  of  the  soul,  and,  in 
the  best  sense,  natural.  But  formerly  they  lay  scat- 
tered as  pearls  not  detached  from  the  parent  shell,  or 
as  rough  diamonds  vmground.  Here  they  first  appear 
in  brilliant  setting.  They  are  no  longer  happy  say- 
ings, but  sovereign  principles.  They  always  spoke 
with  instructiveness,  but  now  with  authority,  as  if  they 
wore  crowns  upon  their  heads. 
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There  was  a  noble  strangeness  in  them.  The  whole 
world  was  acting  in  a  spirit  contrary  to  them.  They 
conflicted  with  every  sentiment  and  maxim  of  common 
life.  On  a  lonely  hill-top  sat  one  known  to  have  been 
reared  as  a  mechanic,  pronouncing  to  a  group  of  peas- 
ants, fishermen,  mechanics,  and  foreigners  the  sublime 
truths  of  the  higher  and  interior  life  of  the  soul,  which 
have  since  by  universal  consent  been  deemed  the  no- 
blest utterances  of  earth.  The  traveller  may  to-day 
stand  in  Antwerp,  near  the  old  cathedral,  hearing  all 
the  clatter  of  business,  a  thousand  feet  tramping  close 
up  to  the  walls  and  buttresses  against  which  lean 
the  booths,  a  thousand  tongues  rattling  the  language 
of  traffic,  when,  as  the  hour  strikes  from  above,  a 
shower  of  notes  seems  to  descend  from  the  spire,  — 
bell  notes,  fine,  sweet,  small  as  a  bird's  warble,  the 
whole  air  full  of  crisp  tinklings,  underlaid  by  the 
deeper  and  sonorous  tones  of  large  bells,  but  all  of 
them  in  fit  sequences  pouring  forth  a  melody  that 
seems  unearthly,  and  the  more  because  in  such  con- 
trast with  the  scenes  of  vulgar  life  beneath.  In  some 
such  way  must  these  words  have  fallen  upon  the  mul- 
titude. 

Whether  the  audience  felt  the  sweetness  and  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  Christ's  opening  sentences  we  can- 
not know.  They  are  the  choicest  truths  of  the  old 
dispensation  set  to  the  spirit  of  the  new.  But  not 
until,  like  bells,  they  were  thus  set  in  chimes  and 
rung  in  the  spirit  and  melody  of  the  spiritual  age, 
could  one  have  dreamed  how  noble  they  were.  And 
what  blessings  !  When  before  did  such  a  company 
of  ills  and  misfortunes  find  themselves  mustered  and 
renamed  ?     No  word  of  commendation  for  wealth,  or 
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favor,  or  high  estate,  or  power,  or  pleasure.  For  all 
that  the  world  was  striving  after  with  incessant  indus- 
try there  was  no  benediction.  Congratulations  were 
reserved  for  the  evils  which  all  men  dreaded,  —  pov- 
erty, sorrow,  persecution,  and  the  hatred  of  men, —  or 
for  qualities  which  men  thought  to  be  the  signs  of 
weakness.  Could  his  disciples  understand  such  para- 
doxes? We  know  that  they  did  not  until  after  the 
descent  upon  them  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  at  a  later  day. 
Still  less  would  the  rude  multitude  comprehend  such 
mysterious  sayings,  so  profoundly  true,  but  true  in 
relation  to  conditions  of  soul  of  which  they  had  no 
conception.  The  real  man  was  invisible  to  their  eyes. 
Only  the  outward  life  was  known  to  them,  the  life  of 
the  body,  and  of  the  mind  only  as  the  ready  minister 
to  bodily  enjoyments ! 
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Blessed  are  the  poor  m  spirit.' 


Not  poverty  of  thought,  nor  of  courage,  nor  of 
emotion,  —  not  empty-mindedness,  nor  any  idea  im- 
plying a  real  lack  of  strength,  variety,  and  richness  of 
nature,  —  was  here  intended.  It  was  to  be  a  con- 
sciousness of  moral  incompleteness.  As  the  sense 
of  poverty  in  this  world's  goods  inspires  men  to  en- 
terprise, so  the  consciousness  of  a  poverty  of  man- 
liness might  be  expected  to  lead  to  earnest  endeav- 
ors for  moral  growth.  This  first  sentence  was  aimed 
full  at  that  supreme  self-complacency  which  so  gener- 
ally resulted  from  the  school  of  the  Pharisee.  Paul's 
interpretation  of  his  own  experience  illustrates  the 
predominant  spirit.  He  once  had  no  higher  idea  of 
character  than  that  inculcated  in  the  Law  of  Moses, 
and  he  wrote  of  his  attainments  :  "  Touching  the  right- 
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eousness which  is  in  the  law,  blameless."  (Phil.  iii.  G.  j 
He  was  a  perfect  man ! 

The  land  was  full  of  "perfect  men."  Groups  of 
them  were  to  be  found  in  every  synagogue.  To  be 
sure  they  were  worldly,  selfish,  ambitious,  vindictive, 
but  without  the  consciousness  of  being  the  worse 
for  all  that.  Rigorous  exactitude  in  a  visible  routine 
gave  :hem  the  right  to  thank  Cfod  that  they  were  not 
as  other  men  were.  For  such  men,  in  such  moods, 
there  could  be  no  spiritual  kingdom.  They  could 
never  sympathize  with  that  new  life  which  was  com- 
ing upon  the  world,  in  which  the  treasures  were 
"love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
faith,  meekness,  temperance."  (Gal.  v.  22,  2o.)  But 
those  who  painfully  felt  the  poverty  of  their  inward 
nature  in  all  these  excellences  might  rise  to  the  bless- 
ings of  the  new  kingdom,  "  in  which  dwelleth  right- 
eousness." 

In  a  Avorld  so  full  of  trouble  a  thousand  modes  of 
consolation  have  been  sought,  a  thousand  ways  of  joy. 
But  Jesus,  still  looking  upon  the  invisible  manhood, 
next  points  out  the  Divine  road  to  happiness. 

"Blessed  are  they  that  mourj^." 

For  perfect  beings  sorrow  is  not  needed ;  but  to 
creatures  like  men,  seeking  to  escape  the  thrall  and 
burden  of  animal  life,  sorrow  is  helpful.  As  frosts 
unlock  the  h'\rd  shells  of  seeds  and  help  the  germ  to 
get  free,  so  trouble  develops  in  men  the  germs  of 
force,  patience,  and  ingenuity,  and  in  noble  natures 
"works  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness."  A  gen- 
tle schoolmaster  it  is  to  those  who  are  "  exercised 
thereby."      Tears,   like   raindrops,   have    a   thousiind 
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times  fallen  to  the  ground  and  come  up  in  flowers. 
All  the  good  in  this  world  which  has  risen  above  the 
line  of  material  comfort  has  been  born  from  some 
one's  sorrow.  We  all  march  under  a  Captain  "  who 
was  made  perfect  through  sufferings";  and  we  are 
to  find  peace  only  as  we  learn  of  him  in  the  school 
of  patience. 

Not  less  astonishing  than  the  value  put  upon  pov- 
erty of  spirit  and  mourning  must  have  seemed  the 
next  promise  and  prediction :  — 

"Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth." 

Each  part  of  a  man's  mind  has  its  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinctive excitement.  The  passions  and  appetites  give 
forth  a  turbulent  and  exhausting  experience.  The  full 
activity  of  the  domestic  and  social  emotions  produces 
excitement  less  harsh  and  violent,  but  yet  tumultuous. 
The  highest  conditions  of  the  soul's  activity  are  serene 
and  tranquil.  It  is  to  this  superior  calm  of  a  soul  that  is 
living  in  the  continuous  activity  of  its  highest  spiritual 
sentiments  that  the  term  meekness  should  be  applied. 
It  designates  the  whole  temper  of  the  soul  in  the  range 
of  its  moral  and  spiritual  faculties.  The  appetites  and 
passions  produce  a  boisterous  agitation  too  coarse  and 
rude  for  real  pleasure.  The  aftections  develop  pleas- 
ure, but  with  too  near  an  alliance  to  our  lower  na- 
ture for  tranquillity.  The  sjDiritual  portion  of  the  soul 
is  at  once  luminous  and  peaceful.  The  strength  of 
man  lies  in  those  faculties  which  are  farthest  removed 
from  his  animal  conditions.  It  is  in  the  spiritual 
nature  that  manhood  resides.  The  action  of  these 
higher  sentiments  is  so  different  in  result  from  the 
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violent  agitations  of  the  appetites  and  passions,  that 
man  may  well  speak  of  himself  as  a  duality,  a  union 
of  two  distinct  persons,  not  only  of  different,  but  of 
opposite  and  contradictory  experiences.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  man's  nature  lie  rude  strength,  coarse  excite- 
ments, violent  fluctuations,  exhausting  impulses.  At 
the  top  of  man's  nature  the  soul  puts  forth  continuous 
life  almost  without  fatigue,  is  tranquil  under  intense 
activities,  and  is  full  of  the  light  of  moral  intuitions. 
Meekness  is  generally  thought  to  be  a  sweet  l^eiiig- 
nity  under  provocation.  But  provocation  only  dis- 
closes, and  does  not  create  it.  It  exists  as  a  generic 
mood  or  condition  of  soul,  independent  of  those  causes 
which  may  bring  it  to  light.  In  this  state,  power  juid 
peace  are  harmonized, — activity  and  tranquillity,  joy 
Jind  calmness,  all-seeingness  without  violence  of  desire. 
From  these  nobler  fountain.;  chiefly  are  to  flow  those 
influences  which  shall  control  i   <'  world. 

Man  the  animal  has  hitherto  possessed  the  globe. 
Man  the  divine  is  yet  to  take  it.  The  struggle  is 
going  on.  But  in  every  cycle  more  and  more  does 
the  world  feel  the  superior  authority  of  truth,  purity, 
justice,  kindness,  love,  and  faith.  They  shall  yet  pos- 
sess the  earth.  In  these  three  opening  sentences  how 
deep  are  the  insights  given !  The  soul  beholds  its 
meagreness  and  poverty,  it  longs  with  unutterable  de- 
sire to  be  enriched,  it  beholds  the  ideal  state  luminous 
with  peace  and  full  of  power. 

But  now  the  discourse  rises  from  these  interior 
states  to  more  active  elements.  Amidst  the  conflict- 
ing elements  of  life  no  man  can  gam  any  important 
moral  victories  by  mere  longing,  or  by  rare  impulses, 
or  by  feeble  purposes.     If  one  would  reach  the  true 
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inaiilioocl,  the  spiritual  life,  of  the  new  kingdom,  if 
must  be  by  continuous  energy  during  liis  entire  career. 
In  the  whole  routine  of  daily  life,  in  the  treatment  of 
{ill  cares,  temptations,  strifes,  and  experiences  of  every 
kind,  the  one  predominant  purpose  must  be  the  per- 
fection of  manhood  in  ourselves. 

"Blessed  are  they  who  do  hunger  and  thiust 
after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  lie  filled." 

The  life  of  the  body,  its  strength  and  skill,  are 
every  day  built  up  by  the  food  which  hunger  craves. 
And  as  hunger  is  not  a  rational  faculty,  and  does  not 
depend  upon  any  of  the  rational  faculties  for  its  action, 
but  follows  the  internal  condition  of  the  body,  and  is 
an  automatic  sign  and  signal  of  the  waste  or  repair 
going  on  within ;  so  the  longing  for  uprightness  and 
goodness  must  be  a  deep-seated  and  incessant  impor- 
tunity of  the  soul's  very  substance,  as  it  were,  acting, 
not  \\\)0\\  suggestion  or  special  excitement,  but  self- 
aroused  and  continuous.  To  such  a  desire  the  whole 
world  becomes  a  ministering  servant.  All  this  is 
strangely  in  contrast  with  the  life  of  man.  The  fierce 
conflict,  the  exacting  enterprise,  are  felt,  but  they  ex- 
pend themselves  upon  externals.  They  seek  to  build 
up  the  estate,  to  augment  the  power,  to  multiply 
physical  pleasures.  In  the  new  life  the  strife  and 
enterprise  are  to  be  none  the  less,  but  will  be  directed 
toward  inward  qualities. 

These  fovir  Beatitudes  not  only  revealed  the  Divine 
conception  of  the  new  spiritual  life,  but  they  stood  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  ideas  held  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Jews.  The  Pharisees  were  also  expecting  a  king- 
dom, and  great  advantage  and  delight.     They  had  no 
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idea  of  the  joy  there  is  in  spiritual  sorrow.  They 
knew  nothing  of  the  sweet  trancpiillity  of  meekness, 
and  to  them  nothing  •  enied  so  little  likely  to  inherit 
the  earth.  Energeti(  -lower,  invincible  zeal,  and  a 
courage  that  did  not  .r  disaster  or  death,  —  these 
would  win,  if  anything 'could.  The  Beatitudes,  thus 
far,  must  have  been  profoundly  unintelligible  to 
Christ's  hearers.  What  wonder  ?  They  are  even  yet 
unintelligible  to  mankind. 

"Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  tiiey  shall 
obtain  mercy." 

To  an  undeveloped  race,  struggling  ignorantly  for- 
ward rather  than  upward,  jostling,  contending,  quar- 
relling,—  each  man  selfish,  but  demanding  that  others 
should  be  kind,  —  each  one  unjust,  but  clamoring 
against  others  for  their  injustice,  —  each  one  exact- 
ing, severe,  or  cruel,  but  requiring  that  others  should 
be  lenient,  —  comes  the  word.  Blessed  are  the  merciful. 
No  one  thing  does  human  life  more  need  than  a  kind 
consideration  of  men's  faults.  Every  one  sins.  Every 
one  needs  forbearance.  Their  own  imperfections  should 
teach  men  to  be  merciful.  God  is  merciful  because  he 
is  perfect.  Mercy  is  an  attribute  of  high  moral  char- 
acter. As  men  grow  toward  the  Divine,  they  become 
gentle,  forgiving,  compassionate.  The  absence  of  a 
merciful  spirit  is  evidence  of  the  want  of  true  holiness. 
A  soul  that  has  really  entered  into  the  life  of  Christ 
carries  in  itself  a  store  of  nourishment  and  a  cordial 
for  helpless  souls  around  it.  Whoever  makes  his  own 
rigorous  life,  or  his  formal  propriety,  or  his  exacting 
conscience,  an   argument  for  a  condemnatory  spirit 

toward  others,  is  not  of  the  household  of  faith.     Mer- 
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c'llosa  ohsorvors  of  men'H  faultH,  who  delight  in  find- 
ing ont  the  evil  that  is  in  their  neigiibors,  who  rejoice 
in  exposing  the  Hins  of  evil-doers,  or  who  find  a 
pleasure  in  connnenting  npon,  or  ridiculing  the  mis- 
takes of  others,  show  themselves  to  he  ignorant  of 
the  first  element  of  the  Christian  reliifion. 
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"  Blessed  aue  tue  pure  in  heart,  for  tiiev  shall 
SEE  God." 

Precisely  what  is  meant  hy  "  purity "  has  called 
forth  mncli  specnlation.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  whole  discourse  contains  either  a  latent 
or  an  avowed  criticism  npon  the  prevailing  notions 
of  the  Jews  as  to  true  religion.  On  no  point  were 
the  Pharisees  more  scrupulous  than  that  of  Levitical 
purity.  This  had  no  dire  'elation  in  their  minds 
to  the  inward  dispositions  c^mi  purposes.  Impurity 
was  contracted  by  some  bodily  act,  and  was  removed 
by  some  corresponding  external  ceremony.  There 
were  some  seventy  specific  cases  of  uncleanness  de- 
scribed by  Jewish  writers,  and  others  were  possible. 
A  conscientious  man  found  his  action  limited  on  every 
hand  by  fear  of  impurity,  or  by  the  rites  of  purifica- 
tion which  were  required  in  case  of  defilement.  A 
ceremony  designed  to  inspire  a  moral  idea  by  a  physi- 
cal act  suffered  the  almost  inevitable  flite  of  symbols, 
and  ended  by  withdrawing  the  mind  from  moral  states 
and  fixing  it  superstitiously  upon  external  deeds.  The 
benediction  of  Jesus  was  upon  purity  of  heart,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  legal  and  ceremonial  purity.  A  state 
of  heart  in  which  all  its  parts  and  faculties  should 
be  morally  as  free  from  the  contamination  of  passion, 
selfishness,  injustice,  and  insincerity  as  the  body  and 
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its  members  might  be  from  Levitieal  defilement,  was, 
without  doubt,  the  state  upon  which  the  blessing  was' 
meant  to  rest.     JJut  the  promise  here  given, "  thev"shall 
see  God,"  assumes  a  wider  view  and  a  more  profbimd 
piiilosophy.      There  can  be  no  knowledge  of  (lod  in 
uny  degree  moral  and  spiritual,  which  does  not  come 
to  man  througli  some  form  of  moral  intuition.     To 
understand  justice,  one  must  have  some  experience  of 
justice.     There  could  arise  no  idea  of  love  in  a  soul 
that  had   never   loved,  or  of  pity  in   one  who   had 
never  experienced  compassion.      Our   knowledge   of 
the   moral  attributes   of  God    must   take    its    rLse    in 
some  likeness,  or  germ  of  resemblance,  in  us  to  thaf. 
which  w-  conceive  is  the  Divine  nature.     In  propor- 
tion as  we  become  like  him,  the  elements  of  under- 
standing increase.      The  soul  becomes  an  interpreter 
through  its  own  experiences.     They  only  can  under- 
stand God  who  have  in  themselves  some  moral  resem- 
blance to  him ;  and  they  will  enter  most  largcdy  into 
knowledge  who  are  most  in  sympathy  with  tlTe  Divine 
life. 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  tuey  shall 

BE   called   the   children   OP    GOD." 

Peace  is  not  a  negative  state,  a  mere  interval  be- 
tween two  excitements.  In  its  highest  meaning  it  is 
that  serenity  which  joy  assumes,  not  only  when!single 
fjiculties  are  excited,  but  when  the  whole  soul  is\i 
hamony  with  itself  and  full  of  wholesome  activity. 
An  origmal  disposition  which  dwells  in  peace  by  the 
fulness  and  the  inspiration  of  all  its  parts  is  a  rare 
gift.  One  whose  nature  unconsciously  diffuses  peace 
is  very  near  to  God.     Jesus  himself  never  seemed 
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80  divine  as  when,  on  the  eve  of  his  tirrest,  with  the 
cloud  already  casting  its  shadow  upon  him,  and  every 
hour  bringing  him  consciously  nearer  to  the  great 
agony,  he  said  to  his  humble  follow  ers :  "  Peace  I  leave 
with  you.  My  peace  I  give  unto  you."  There  is  no 
other  sign  of  Divinity  more  eminent  than  that  of  a 
nature  which  can  breathe  upon  men  an  atmosphere  of 
peace.  They  who  can  do  this,  even  imperfectly,  have 
the  lineaments  of  their  Parent  upon  them.  They  are 
the  children  of  God. 

Far  out  from  the  centre  of  creative  power,  among 
the  elements  of  nature,  there  is  wild  turbulence,  and 
immense  energies  grapple  in  conflict.  As  the  uni- 
verse rises,  circle  above  circle,  each  successive  sphere 
losec  something  of  strife  and  develops  some  tendency 
to  harmony.  All  perfection  tends  toward  peace.  In 
that  innermost  circle,  where  the  God  dwells  in  very 
person,  peace  eternally  reigns.  The  energy  which 
creates,  the  universal  will  which  governs,  and  the  in- 
conceivable intellect  that  watches  and  thinks  of  all 
the  realm,  have  their  highest  expression  in  a  perfect 
peace.  Thus,  though  the  lower  stages  of  being  are 
full  of  agitations,  the  higher  stages  are  tranquil.  The 
universe  grows  sweet  as  it  grows  ripe.  "The  God  of 
peace "  is  the  highest  expression  of  perfect  being. 
Whatever  disturbance  is  raging  in  his  remote  creation, 
He  dwells  in  eternal  peace,  waiting  for  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things.  There  is,  then,  evident  reason 
why  peacemakers  "shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God." 

In  a  lower  way,  but  yet  in  close  sympathy  with  this 
supreme  disposition  of  a  soul  in  harmony  with  God, 
are  to  be  included  all  voluntary  efforts  for  the  sup- 
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pression of  riotous  mischief  and  for  the  promotion  of 
kindness,  agreement,  concord,  and  peace  among  men 
and  between  nations.  While  malign  dispositions  stir 
up  strife,  a  benevolent  nature  seeks  to  allay  irritation, 
to  quiet  the  fierceness  of  temper,  and  to  subdue  all 
harsh  and  cruel  souls  to  the  law  of  kindness.  A  pacifi- 
cator will  make  himself  the  benefactor  of  any  Leigh- 
borhood. 

It  is  true  that  peace  is  sometimes  so  hindered  by 
means  of  corrupt  passions  or  selfish  interests  that 
there  must  be  a  struggle  before  peace  can  exist.  "  I 
came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword," was  our  Lord's 
annunciation  of  this  flict.  A  conflict  between  the  spirit 
and  the  flesh  takes  place  in  every  individual  and  in 
every  community  that  is  growing  better.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  transient  and  auxiliary.  Out  of  it  comes  a 
higher  life.  With  that  come  harmony  and  peace.  One 
may  sacrifice  peace  by  neglecting  to  struggle,  and  one 
may  seek  peace  by  instituting  conflicts.  Love  must 
overcome  selfishness,  even  if  the  demon  in  departing 
casts  down  its  victim  upon  the  ground  and  leaves  him 
as  one  dead. 

"Blessed  are  they  wnicn  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
op  heaven." 

All  the  elements  of  human  society  were  originally 
organized  by  the  force  of  reason  acting  in  its  lowest 
plane,  —  selfishly.  Little  by  little  the  animal  gave  way 
to  the  social,  the  material  to  the  spiritual,  and  room 
began  to  be  found  in  the  secular  for  the  eternal.  It 
has  been  a  long  conflict.  It  is  a  conflict  still,  and  will 
continue  to  be  for  ages.     A  just  man  at  every  step 
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finds  some  one  whose  interests  turn  upon  injustice. 
One  cannot  make  the  truth  clear  and  stimulating  with- 
out disturbing  some  drowsy  error,  which  flies  out  of  its 
cave  and  would  extinguish  the  light.  Not  only  have 
pride  and  vanity  their  unlawful  sway,  but  every  pas- 
sion has  in  human  life  some  vested  interest  which 
truth  and  love  Avill  either  altogether  destroy,  or  great- 
ly restrain  and  regulate. 

Now,  although  the  truth  when  presented  in  its  own 
symmetry  is  beautiful,  and  although  men,  unless  greatly 
perverted,  recognize  the  beauty  of  righteousness,  yet 
their  selfish  interests  in  the  processes  of  life,  the  profit 
or  pleasure  which  they  derive  from  unrighteousness, 
sweep  away  their  feeble  admiration,  and  in  its  place 
come  anger  and  opposition.  All  potential  goodness  is 
a  disturbing  force.  Benevolent  men  are  the  friends 
of  even  the  selfish,  but  selfish  men  feel  that  benevo- 
lence is  the  enemy  of  selfishness.  The  silent  example 
of  a  good  man  judges  and  condemns  the  conduct  of 
bad  men.  Even  passive  goodness  stands  in  the  way 
of  active  selfishness.  But  when,  as  was  to  be  the  case 
in  the  new  spiritual  kingdom  heralded  by  Christ,  good 
men  acting  in  sympathy  should  seek  to  spread  the 
sway  of  moral  principles,  the  time  would  speedily 
arrive  when  their  spirit  would  come  in  conflict  with 
the  whole  kingdom  of  darkness.  Then  would  arise  the 
bitterest  opposition.  Since  the  world  began,  it  has  not 
been  permitted  to  any  one  to  rise  within  himself  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  moral  state,  without  an  angry  con- 
flict on  the  part  of  his  inferior  faculties.  No  part  of 
human  society  has  been  allowed  to  develop  into  a 
higher  form  without  bitter  persecutions.  If  this  had 
been  so  up  to  that  era,  when  the  stages  were  tentative 
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and  preparatory,  how  much  more  was  it  to  be  so  now, 
when  the  fulness  of  time  had  come,  and  the  followers 
of  Christ  were  to  found  a  kingdom  in  which  the  moral 
and  spiritual  elements  were  to  predominate  over  every 
other ! 

But  persecution  which  is  caused  by  true  goodness 
drives  men  more  entirely  from  the  resources  of  the 
animal  and  secular  life,  and  develops  in  them  to 
greater  strength  and  intensity  their  truly  spiritual  or 
divine  part ;  and  in  that  state  their  joys  increase  in 
elevation,  in  conscious  purity,  in  peacefulness.  They 
live  in  another  realm.  They  are  not  dependent  for 
their  enjoyment  upon  outward  circumstances,  nor  upon 
the  remunerations  of  social  life.  They  are  lifted  into 
the  very  vicinage  of  heaven.  They  hold  communion 
with  God.  A  new  realm,  invisible  but  potential, 
springs  up  around  them.  Dispossessed  of  common 
pleasures,  they  find  themselves  filled  with  other  joys, 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  "Theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  lioaven." 

Here  the  Beatitudes  end.  They  raise  in  the  mind 
an  exalted  conception  of  the  spiritual  manhood.  In 
the  new  kingdom  manhood  was  to  be  clothed  with 
new  power.  It  had  broken  up  through  to  the  realm 
above,  and  was  clothed  with  Divine  elements.  In  this 
state,  tlie  grand  instrument  of  success  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  world  was  to  be  the  simple  force  of  this 
new  human  nature,  acting  directly  upon  living  men. 
Until  that  time  religion  had,  in  the  weakness  of  the 
race,  needed  to  employ  rules,  laws,  and  institutions,  and 
to  maintain  its  authority  by  force  borrowed  from  the 
physical  nature  of  man.  But  the  new  kingdom  was 
to  rely  sovereignly  upon  a  new  force,  —  the  living  soul 
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acting  upon  living  souls.  Therefore  Jesus,  having 
revealed  by  these  few  profound  elements  what  was 
the  true  spiritual  strength  of  man,  declares  to  his  dis- 
ciples their  mission.  They  were  to  be  the  preservative 
element  of  life.  They  were  to  become  sons  of  God, 
not  alone  for  their  own  sake,  but  as  spiritual  forces  in 
subduing  the  world  to  goodness.  While  Pharisees 
were  intensely  concerned  to  maintain  their  own  sup- 
posed blameless  state,  and  Essenes  were  withdrawing 
from  human  life  more  and  more,  and  various  religion- 
ists were  playing  hermit,  shunning  a  world  which 
they  could  not  resist  or  overcome,  the  disciples  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  the  spirit,  inspired  by  a  Divine 
influence,  and  living  in  an  atmosphere  uncontaminated 
by  the  lower  passions,  were  to  go  boldly  forth  into 
life,  taking  hold  of  human  affairs,  seeking  to  purify  the 
household,  to  reclaim  the  selfishness  and  the  sordidness 
of  material  life,  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  justice  and  of 
goodness  into  laws  and  magistrates,  and  to  make  the 
power  of  their  new  life  felt  in  every  fibre  of  human 
society.  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth ! "  "  Ye  are 
the  light  of  the  world ! " 

The  opening  portion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
must  not  have  the  canons  of  modern  philosophy  ap- 
plied to  it.  Its  organic  relations  with  the  rest  of  the 
di;5Course  must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  It  depicts  the 
moral  qualities  which  are  to  give  character  to  the  new 
life,  but  does  not  include  all  the  elements  of  it,  nor 
even  the  most  important  ones.  Hope,  faith,  and 
love  are  not  mentioned.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
the  principle  of  selection  was  largely  an  external  one. 
Jesus  was  about  to  criticise  the  national  religion.     Ho 
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fixed  his  eye  upon  the  living  officers  and  exemplars 
of  that  religion,  and  emphasized  with  his  benediction 
those  qualities  which  most  needed  to  be  made  promi- 
nent, and  which  were  signally  lacking  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Pharisee. 

Just  as  little  should  we  attempt  to  exhibit  in  the 
Beatitudes  a  natural  progression,  or  philosophic  order 
of  qualities.     There  is  no  reason  why  the  second  Be- 
atitude should  not  stand  first,  nor  why  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  might  not  be  interchanged.     The  fourth 
might   without   impropriety  have   begun   the   series. 
The  order  in  which  they  stand  does  not  represent 
the  order  of  the  actual  evolution  of  moral  qualities. 
On  the  contrary,  we  perceive  that  the  spirit  of  God 
develops  the  new  life  in  the  human  soui  in  no  fixed 
order.     Men  who  have  gone  far  in  overt  wickedness 
may  find  their  first  moral  impulse  to  spring  from  a 
condemning  conscience ;  but  others  are  more  affected 
by  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  moral  qualities  as  seen 
in   some   goodly   life.      Sometimes   hope,   sometimes 
sympathy,  sometimes  fear,  and  sometimes  even  the 
imitativeness  that  becomes  contagious  in  social  life, 
is  the  initiatory  motive.     For  the  human  soul  is  like' 
a   city  of  many  gates ;   and   a   conqueror  does   not 
always  enter  by  the  same  gate,  but  by  that  one  which 
chances  to  lie  open.     It  is  true  that  a  general  sense 
of  smfulness  precedes  all  effort  after  a  higher  life. 
But  a  clear  discrimination  of  evil,  and  an  exquisite 
sensibility  to  it,  such  as  are  implied  in  the  first  two 
Beatitudes,  do  not  belong  to  an  untrained  conscience 
first  aroused  to  duty,  but  are  the  fruits  of  later  stages 
of  Christian  experience. 

The  Beatitudes  constitute  a  beautiful  sketch  of  the 
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ideal  state,  when  the  glowing  passions,  which  in  the 
day  of  Christ  controlled  even  the  religious  leaders, 
and  still  so  largely  rule  the  world,  shall  be  supplanted 
by  the  highest  moral  sentiments.  The  ostentatious 
wealth  and  arrogant  pride  of  this  sensuous  life  shall 
be  replaced  in  the  new  life  by  a  profound  humility. 
The  conceit  and  base  content  of  a  sordid  prosperity 
shall  give  way  to  ingenuous  spiritual  aspiration.  Men 
shall  long  for  goodness  more  than  the  hungry  do  for 
food.  They  shall  no  longer  live  by  the  force  of  their 
animal  life,  but  by  the  serene  sweetness  of  the  moral 
sentiments.  Meekness  shall  be  stronger  than  force. 
The  spirit  of  peacemaking  shall  take  the  place  of  irri- 
tation and  quarrelsomeness.  But  as  we  can  come  to 
the  mildness  and  serenity  .of  spring  only  through  the 
blustering  winds  and  boisterous  days  of  March,  so  this 
new  kingdom  must  enter  through  a  period  of  resist- 
ance and  of  persecution ;  and  all  who,  taking  part  in 
its  early  establishment,  have  to  accept  persecution, 
must  learn  to  find  joy  in  it  as  the  witness  that  they 
are  exalted  to  a  superior  realm  of  experience,  to  the 
companionship  of  the  noblest  heroes  )f  the  prophetic 
age,  and  to  fellowship  with  God. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT.  —  (Continued.) 

After  pronouncing  the  Beatitudes,  and  before  en- 
tering upon  his  criticism  of  the  current  religious  ideas, 
Jesus  put  his  disciples  on  their  guard  lest  they  should 
suppose  that  he  meant  to  overturn  the  religion  of  their 
fathers.  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroij  the  Law  or 
the  Prophets.  If  men's  moral  beliefs  were  the  result 
of  a  purely  logical  process,  their  religious  faith  might 
be  changed  upon  mere  argument,  and  with  as  little 
detriment  to  their  moral  constitution  as  an  astronomer 
experiences  when,  upon  the  recalculation  of  a  prob- 
lem, he  corrects  an  error.  But  men's  moral  convic- 
tions spring  largely  from  their  feelings.  The  intellect 
but  gives  expression  to  the  heart.  The  creed  and 
worship,  however  they  may  begin  in  philosophy,  are 
soon  covered  all  over  with  the  associations  of  the 
household;  they  are  perfumed  with  domestic  love; 
they  convey  with  them  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  life, 
the  childhood  fancies,  and  the  imaginations  of  man- 
hood. To  change  a  man's  religious  system  is  to  recon- 
struct the  whole  man  himself.  Such  change  is  full  of 
peril.  Only  the  strongest  moral  natures  can  survive 
the  shock  of  doubt  which  dispossesses  them  of  all  that 
they  have  trusted  from  childhood.  There  are  few 
strong  moral  natures.  The  mass  of  men  are  creatures 
of  dependent  habits  and  of  unreasoning  faith.     Once 
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cut  loose  from  what  they  have  always  deemed  sacred, 
they  find  it  impossible  to  renew  their  reverence  for 
new  things,  and  sink  either  into  moral  indifference  or 
into  careless  scepticism.  Men  must,  if  possible,  see 
in  the  new  a  preservation  of  all  that  was  valuable  in 
the  old,  made  still  more  fruitful  and  beautiful.  It  is 
the  old  in  the  new  that  preserves  it  from  doing  harm 
to  untaught  natures. 

The  recognition  of  this  truth  is  nowhere  more  re- 
markable than  in  the  progress  of  Christianity  under  the 
ministration  of  Jesus  and  of  his  Apostles.  Although 
surrounded  by  a  people  whose  hatred  of  foreign  re- 
ligions was  inordinate  and  fanatical,  the  Jews  did  not 
hear  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  even  an  allusion  to  hea- 
thenism. If  the  narratives  of  the  Gospel  are  fair  spe^ii- 
mens  of  his  manner,  there  was  not  a  word  that  fall 
from  him  which  could  have  wounded  an  honest  hea- 
then ;^  and,  afterwards,  his  Apostles  sought  to  find  some 
ground  of  common  moral  consciousness  from  which  to 
reason  with  the  idolatrous  people  among  whom  they 
came.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Jesus  made  an  ab- 
rupt transition  from  the  religious  institutions  of  Moses 
to  his  own  spiritual  system.  He  said  no  word  to 
unsettle  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  in  the  faith  of 
their  fathers.  He  was  careful  of  the  religious  preju- 
dices of  his  times.  The  very  blows  directed  against 
the  glosses  and  perversions  of  the  Pharisees  derived 
their  force  from  the  love  which  Jesus  showed  for  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets.  He  pierced  through  the  out- 
ward forms  to  the  central  principle  of  Mosaism,  and 
made  his  new  dispensation  to  be  ar  evolution  of  the  old. 

'  Tlie  word  "  heathen,"  Matt.  vi.  7,  and  xviii.  1 7,  is  used  rather  as  a, 
designation  than  as  a  criticism. 
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TJdnk  not  that  I  am  come  to  dcstrof/  the  Law  or  the 
Prophets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  Init  to  fulfd. 

Here  is  the  law  of  development  announced  by  an 
inspired  Hebrew  to  a  peasant  and  mechanic  crowd  in 
obscure  Galilee,  ages  before  the  philosophy  of  evolu- 
tion was  suspected  or  the  laws  of  progress  were  found 
out.  Jesus  did  not  come  to  destroy  old  faiths,  but  to 
carry  them  forward  by  growth  to  the  higher  forms 
and  the  better  fruit  that  were  contained  within  them. 

This  tenderness  for  all  the  good  that  there  was  in 
the  past  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  bitter  spirit  of  hatred  against  the  Jews  which 
afterwards  grew  up  in  the  Christian  Church.  No  man 
can  be  in  sympathy  with  Jesus  who  has  no  affection 
for  the  Jew  and  no  reverence  for  the  oracles  of  the 
old  Hebrew  dispensation. 

It  was  peculiarly  appropriate,  at  the  beginning  of 
a  discourse  designed  to  seaicli  the  received  interpre- 
tations of  the  Law  with  the  most  severe  criticism,  that 
Jesus  should  caution  his  disciples  against  a  tendency, 
often  developed  in  times  of  transition,  to  give  up  and 
abandon  all  the  convictions  and  traditions  of  the  past. 
Jesus  therefore  amplified  the  thought.  The  cen'^ral 
truths  of  Hebraism  were  fundamental  and  organic. 
The  ceremonies  and  institutions  which  surrounded 
them  might  change,  but  the  enshrined  principles  were 
permanent.  Heaven  and  earth  should  pass  away  be- 
fore one  jot  or  tittle  of  them  should  perish.  No  man 
must  seek  notoriety  by  a  crusade  against  his  father's 
religion.  He  who  should  break  one  of  the  least  com- 
mandments, or  should  inspire  others  to  do  so,  should 
be  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  temper  of 
the  new  life  was  not  to  be  destructive,  but  construe- 
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tive.  Even  that  part  of  the  old  religion  which  was 
to  pass  away  must  not  be  destroyed  by  attack,  but 
be  left  to  dry  up  and  fall  by  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  elements  of  spiritual  life  contained 
within  it.  And  that  should  not  be  till  the  old  was 
"  fulfilled "  in  the  new :  the  blossom  should  be  dis- 
placed only  by  the  fruit. 

Jesus  was  now  prepared  to  pass  under  review  the 
ethical  mistakes  which  his  countrymen  had  made  in 
interpreting  the  Law  of  Moses.  He  began  by  declar- 
ing that  the  reigning  religious  spirit  was  totally  insuf- 
ficient. No  one  under  its  inspiration  could  rise  into 
tliat  higher  life  which  was  opening  upon  the  world. 

Excepi  your  rigMeonsness  shall  exceed  the  rigMcousness 
of  the  Scribes  and  Phansees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

This  may  be  called  the  theme  of  the  whole  sermon 
following.  From  this  text  Jesus  now  developed  his 
view  of  the  ethics  of  the  neio  life.  He  furnished  the 
ideals  towards  which  men  must  strive,  setting  forth 
the  morality  of  the  teleologic  state  of  mankind.  For 
this  purpose  he  selected  a  series  of  cases  in  which 
the  great  laws  of  purity  and  of  love  were  the  most 
violated  in  the  practical  life  of  his  times,  and  ap- 
plied to  them  the  ethics  of  the  final  and  perfect 
state  of  manhood.  This  he  did,  not  as  a  legislator, 
nor  as  a  priest.  He  was  not  attempting  to  regulate 
civil  society,  nor  the  church,  by  minute  regulations, 
but  by  inspiring  the  soul  with  those  nobler  emotions 
from  which  just  rules  spring,  and  which  themselves 
need  no  laws.  He  spoke  from  conscious  divinity  in 
himself  to  the  moral  consciousness  in  man.  He  was 
not  framing  principles  into  human  laws  or  institutions. 
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He  held  up  ideals  of  disposition  for  the  attainment 
of  which  all  men  were  to  strive.  They  are  not  the 
less  true  because  men  in  the  lower  stages  of  devel- 
opment are  unable  to  attain  to  their  level.  They  are 
the  true  basis  of  all  sociid  and  civil  procedure,  even 
though  nations  are  not  yet  civilized  enough  to  prac- 
tise them. 

There  are  nine  topics  successively  treated,  all  of 
them  relating  to  the  state  of  pian's  heart,  namely : 
1.  Murder ;  2.  Adultery ;  3.  Divorce  ;  4.  Oaths  ;  5.  Re- 
taliation ;  G.  Disinterested  Benevolence ;  7.  Ahnsgiv- 
ing;  8.  Prayer;  9.  Fasting.  Following  the  iiuncia- 
tion  of  princi^ies  in  regard  to  these  topics  are  a  series 
of  cases  relating  to  the  outward  lift,',  or  econonuco- 
ethical  instructions.  The  spiritual  ethics  which  Jesus 
laid  down  with  the  quiet  authority  of  conscious  divin- 
ity not  only  antagonized  with  the  private  passions  of 
men  and  the  customs  of  society,  but  directly  contested 
the  popular  interpretation  of  the  Law  of  Moses. 

1.  Murder.  —  Christ  teaches  that  the  true  life  is  that 
of  the  thoughts  and  emotions ;  that  the  highest  au- 
thority and  government  is  that  which  is  within  the 
soul,  and  not  alone  that  which  breaks  out  into  ac- 
tive civil  law  and  takes  cognizance  of  ad^.  Spiritual 
law  takes  hold  of  the  sources  of  all  acts.  Now  the 
Pharisee  sought  to  restrain  evil  by  a  microscopic  con- 
sideration of  externals.  Jesus  went  back  to  the  foun- 
tain, and  would  purify  all  the  issues  by  cleansing  it. 

Ye  hive  heard  that  it  was  said  hy  them  of  old  time,  Thou 
shall  not  Jcill ;  and  whosoever  shall  hill  shall  he  in  danger  of 
the  judgment :  but  I  say  unto  yon.,  That  whosoever  is  anyr/j 
with  his  brother  without  a  cause  shall  be  in  danfjer  of  the 
judgment :  and  ivhosoevcr  shall  sag  to  his  brother,  Baca,  shall 
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What  is  imirder?  Tlio  law  of  the  land  answercMl  in 
its  way.  JcsuH  ivpliod,  The  voluntary  indulgouoe  of 
any  fetding  that  would  naturally  load  to  the  aet,  —  that 
is  murder.  The  crime  is  first  committed  in  the  shad- 
owy realm  of  th()U<;ht  and  feeling.  Many  a  murder 
is  unperformed  outwardly,  while  all  that  constitutes 
its  {ijuilt  is  enacted  in  the  heart.  A  le<i;alist  would 
regard  himself  as  innocent  if  only  he  did  not  act  as 
he  felt.  But  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Spirit  feelings 
arc  acts.  A  murderous  temper  is  murder.  John  says, 
''  Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer." 

This  does  not  forbid  all  anger.  There  may  be  a 
just  indignation  which  carries  in  it  no  malice,  which 
springs  from  alfronted  benevolence.  This  is  implied  in 
the  phrase,  "  Whoso  is  angry  with  his  brother  ivilhoul 
a  cause"  i.e.  a  just  cause,  a  cause  springing  from  high 
moral  considerations,  as  where  indignation  is  aroused 
at  the  sight  of  one  who  is  committing  a  great  cruelty. 

Not  }  ;  ne  anger  which  leads  to  violence,  but  even 
that  degree  of  anger  which  leads  one  to  abuse  another 
by  the  use  of  opprobrious  epithets,  is  forbidden.  Yet 
more  severely  condemned  is  such  a  tr.ansport  of  anger 
as  leads  one,  under  the  influence  of  merciless  pas- 
sions, as  it  were,  to  tre.ad  out  all  sense  of  another's 
manhood  and  to  annihilate  him. 

Not  only  are  we  to  carry  kind  thoughts  ourselves, 
but  we  are  bound,  by  every  means  within  our  power, 
to  prevent  unkind  thoughts  in  others.  If  we  know 
that  another  "  hath  aught  against  us,"  the  removal  of 
that  unkind  feeling  is  more  important  before  God  than 
any  act  of  worship.     Leave  the  altar,  remove  the  un- 
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kiudiicNs,  then  return  to  thy  pniyer.s.     First  humanity, 
tlien  devotion. 

2.  AduUvni.~'^\\Q  same  «,'cneral  principle  is  ajjplied 
to  the  passion  of  hist. 

Bui  1  mji  wdo  Hon,  That  wlmorvor  hohfh  on  u  tvoman 
lo  M  (ij'kr  her  halh  conmillcd  udtillm/  -with  her  alreiuhj  in 
hix  heart. 

Not  only  is  lie  guilty  who  suflers  desire  to  run  its 

lull  length  and  consuunnate   itselt*  in  action,  but  he 

also  who  nourishes  the  desire  which  he  cannot  or  dare 

not  consuunnate.     And  though  the  temptation  require 

the  uttermost  strength  of  resistance,  it  must  be  van- 

(pusiied.     As  a  soldier  fights  though  wounded,  and  is 

trimnphantly  received  though  his  victory  has  lost  him 

an  arm  or  an  eye,  so  at  every  sacrifice  and  with  all 

l)erseverance  nuist  the  true  man  maintain  chastity  in 

his  feelings,  in  his  thoughts,  and  in  his  imaginatiou. 

]f  ih>i  riijid  e/je  of  end  thee,  idiick  it  out.     If  Ihj  rigid  hand 

ojj'evd  thee,  cut  it  off. 

3.  Divorce.~\xi  the  kingdom  of  the  Spirit  the  new 
man  shall  no  longer  be  suffered  to  consult  his  own 
mere   pleasure  in  the  disposal  of  his  wife.      In  the 
Orient  and  among  the  Jews  polygamy  was  permitted ; 
the  husband  might  take  as  many  wives  as  he  could 
Hupport,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  dismiss  any  one  of 
them  ui)on  the  most  trivial  cause.     Woman  was  help- 
less, a  slave   of  man's   convenience,   without   redress 
when  wronged.     She  could  demand  a  legal  document 
of  her  husband  if  he  put  her  away,  and  that  probably 
was  equivalent  to  a  general  certificate  of  respectable 
character,  such  as  employers  give  to  servants  wlien 
for  any  reason  they  wish  no  longer  to  retain  them. 
Under  Oriental  laws,  to  this  day,  women  are  little 
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hotter  <Iian  .slaves.  The  IiUHloind  luis  dvspolic'  ])()\vor 
over  ihein.  Amoiii!;  \\\o  llohivws,  lli(»  coiidiiion  of 
womMii  >viis  fill'  boiler,  iuul  her  privileges  wen?  }i;roiiter, 
tlum  in  other  KiiHtern  iiMiioiis;  yet.  the  husband  could 
disposs(*ss  her  of  her  inarria|!;e  rights  alniost.  at,  his  (n\i\ 
will,  lie  had  uneont rolled  juriNdi(Mion.  There  was 
no  neeessity  for  obtaining  |)orniission  from  a,  eivil  or 
ndigions  tribunal  to  put.  away  his  wife.  It,  was  a, 
household  alliiir,  willi  whieh  the  publie  Iuul  notijiug  to 
do.  Her  st4iy  in  the  house  was  purely  a.  matter  of  her 
lonl's  will.  lie  eould  send  her  I'orth  lor  the  most 
trivial  fault,  or  Irom  the  merest  eapriee.  The  doctriue 
S  Jesus  sheared  olV  at  one  stroke  all  these  mniatural 
privileges  from  the  husband,  and  made  the  wife's 
position  lirm  and  jionnanent,  unless  she  forllMli'd  it 
by  erinu>.  ]5y  limiting  the  grounds  of  separation 
to  the  single  erinio  of  adultery,  Jesus  I'ovolutioni/ed 
the  Oriental  household,  and  lifted  woman  liir  up  on 
the  se;'.le  of  natural  rights.  (Jonsi<hM-ed  in  its  histor- 
ieal  n^lations,  this  action  of  our  Lord  was  primarily  a 
restriction  upon  the  stronger  and  directly  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  weaker  party. 

This  tluMue  and  our  Lord's  teaching  up(m  it  will  bo 
resumed  where  w^o  come  to  treat  of  a  later  period  in 
his  ministry,  when  he  nu)ro  fully  disclosed  his  doctrine 
upon  the  subjcrl.  But  it  is  clear  that  our  Lord  be- 
lortred  to  neither  of  the  two  schools  wiiich  existed 
auu)ni>:  the  .lews,  —  the  lax  school  of  llillel,  or  the 
riirid  school  of  Shauuuai.  He  rose  higher  than  either. 
He  made  the  outward  relation  penuanont,  on  account 
of  the  true  spiritual  nature  of  marriage,  it  being  the 
fusion  or  real  unitv  of  two  hearts.  Having  once 
been  outwardly  united,  they  must  abide  together,  and 
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even  when  tliey  (bund  tln^niHelveH  in  oonfliet  nuiHt 
learn  to  b(!  one  in  Hpirit  by  the  diHei|)line  of  livin"- 
loncjhcr.  If  tliey  ent<'r  tin;  w(!dd(!d  ntafx!  unprepared, 
the  household  is  ihe  sehooi  in  which  they  are  to  learn 
the  neglected  lesson. 

4.  (}((/k.H. —  ir  men  loved  the  truth  always.  ;!!';re 
would  b(!  no  need  of  :iii  oath  ;  but  so  pp  jh  re 
they  to  de(!eit,  that  in  eases  of  j)ul)li(!  int(!ni^^  tliey 
must  b(!  in(!ited  to  speak  truly  by  a  lively  fear  aetin"; 
npon  an  aroused  cons(;ienc(!.  ]jy  an  (jath  men  swear 
to  (hxl,  and  not  to  man,  of  the  truth  of  ftets.  A  day 
shall  eonu'  when  men  will  speak  the  truth  in  tlu;  love 
of  truth.  Then  all  judicial  oaths  will  l)e  needless. 
The  perfect  state  will  have  no  need  oi'  them,  and  they 
will  be  done  away. 

The  casuists  anions;  tin?  .lews  had  corrupted  tlu; 
oath.  Men  were  not  bound  by  it,  unless  it  was  an  oath 
directly  to  Ood.  They  might  win  confidence  by  giving 
to  their  solemn  adirmations  the  appearance  of  an 
oath.  They  might  swear  by  heaven,  by  the  earth,  by 
Jerusalem,  by  one's  head  ;  but  it  was  held  that  fj-om 
these  oaths  they  might  draw  back  without  dishonoi-. 
Jesus  exposed  the  deception  and  impi(!ty  of  such  oaths. 
He  laid  down  for  all  time  the  (^anon,  that  the  true 
man  shall  declare  facts  with  the  utmost  8im[)licitv.  It 
must  be  yea,  yea,  or  nay,  nay;  nothing  more.  This 
certainly  forbids  the  use  of  all  trivial  oaths,  and  vc- 
duces  judicial  oaths  to  the  position  of  expedients, 
tolerated  only  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  men,  and 
to  be  abolished  in  the  era.  oi'  true  manhood.  Oaths 
will  be  dispensed  with  just  as  soon  as  men  can  be 
believed  without  an  oath. 

5.  Retaliation.  —  Jesus  passed  next  to  a  consideriition 
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of  tlio  law  ol'  retaliation.  The  lower  down  u|)()n  the 
moral  scale  men  live,  the  more  nearly  mnst  they  be 
j»'overne(l  wholly  by  fear  and  force.  Under  the  laws 
of  nature,  disobedience  brings  pjiin.  Men  learn  (lie 
same  jj;ovennnent,  and  inllici  pain  upon  tliose  who 
oll'end.  Civil  <;()vernment  methodizes  this  economy  of 
l)ain.  It  is,  however,  the  method  peculiar  to  unde- 
veloped manliood.  Force  is  the  lowest,  pain  is  the 
next,  and  fe;ir  the  next;  but  all  of  them  are  meihods 
of  dej'iin«jj  with  creatures  not  yet  brou;j;ht  up  to  their 
true  selves.  They  are  therefore  expedients  of  educ.i- 
tion,  and,  like  all  instruments  of  training,  they  cease 
as  soon  as  they  have  carried  their  subjects  to  a  highei* 
plane.  In  the  coming  kingdom  of  love,  the  full  man 
in  Christ  Jesus  will  no  longer  repay  evil  with  evil, 
pain  with  pain.  Evil-doing  will  be  corrected  by  the 
spirit  of  goodness,  and  love  will  take  the  place  of  force 
and  pain  and  fear. 

Even  if  it  be  yet  impossible  to  develop  among  men 
this  future  and  ideal  government,  it  can  be  held  up  as 
the  aun  toward  which  })rogress  should  be  directed. 
This  Jesus  did.  1  sat/ unto  you,  That  ye  resist  not  evil; 
hut  whosoeiHT  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  riyht  cheeky  turn  to  him 
the  other  also.  Nay,  more ;  he  who  acts  in  the  full 
spirit  of  love,  so  far  from  revenging  an  injustice,  will 
vield  more  than  is  demanded.  It  was  a  time  of  in- 
justice  and  of  tyrannical  exactions ;  buo  the  command 
of  Jesus  was.  If  the  law,  wickedly  administered,  should 
take  your  property,  rather  than  quarrel  give  more 
than  is  asked ;  if  impressed  in  your  property  and  per- 
son into  the  public  service,  exceed  the  task  laid  upon 
you ;  if  solicited,  lend  and  give  freely.  As  society  is 
constituted,  and  in  the  low  and  animal  condition  of 
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mankind,  it  may  be  that  *liese  (lommand.s  could  not 
!)('  rullilled  literally;  but  they  funii.sh  an  ideal  toward 
whieh  every  one  mu.st  .strive. 

(1.  DiMnlrrcHti'd  Bmevolmcc.  —  Having  developed  the 
genius  of  the  new  kingd(mi  of  love  negatively,  it  was 
natural  that  Jesus  should    next  disclose  the   positive 
forms  of  love  and  its  duties,     lie  laid  down  the  funda- 
mental prin(;ii)le  that  love  must  spring  forth,  not  from 
the   admirableness  of  any  object  of  regard,  but  from 
the  richness  of  one's  own  nature  in  true  benevolence. 
Like  the  sun,  love  sends  forth  from  itself  that  color 
wlii(!h  nuikes  beautiful  whatever  it  shines  upon;  there- 
fore love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do 
-ood  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that 
despitefully  use  you.      The  new  men  of  the  future 
must  not  derive  their  notions  of  perfection  from  be- 
neath them,  —  in  that  direction  lies  the  animal,  —  but 
Irom  above.     Seek  for  that  kind  of  j  orfcction  which 
(jod  desires,  —  the  perfection  of  a  disinterested  love. 
The  sun  iuid  the  seasons  interpret  that.     They  pour 
life  an'd  bounty  over  the  whole  race,  whether  deserv- 
ii   '•  or  not.     In  spite  of  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
which  nature  is  full,  over  all  the  earth  are  the  sym- 
bols that  God's  greater  government  is  one  of  good- 
ness.    He  must  be  {i  bad  man  who  does  not  love  that 
which  is  lovely.     Even  selfishness  can  honor  and  serve 
that  which   will   redound   to  its  benefit.     The  worst 
men  in  society  will  please  those  who  will  return  like 
service. 

This,  too,  like  the  teaching  upon  the  other  topics,  is 
to  be  accepted  as  the  ideal  of  the  new  kingdom.  It 
can  be  but  imperfectly  carried  out  as  yet.  But  it 
is   that   spirit  which   every  man   is   to   recognize   as 
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the  standard,  and  to  carry  out  "as  much  as  in  him 
lies." 

7.  Almsgiving.  —  Jesus  now  cautions  his  disciples 
against  doing  right  things  from  wrong  motives.  They 
must  give  alms,  not  for  the  sake  of  reputation,  not  for 
their  own  interests,  but  out  of  a  simple  benevolence. 
The  love  of  praise  may  go  with  benevolence,  but  must 
not  take  the  place  of  it.  It  is  hypocrisy  to  act  from 
selfish  motives,  while  obtaining  credit  for  disinterested 
ones.  This  passing  off  of  our  baser  feelings  for  our 
noblest  is  a  species  of  moral  counterfeiting  as  preva- 
lent now  as  in  the  times  of  our  Lord. 

8.  Prayer.  —  Men  should  pray  from  a  sincere  feeling 
of  devotion,  and  not  from  vanity  or  mere  custom.  And, 
as  both  Jewish  and  heathen  prayers  had  become  filled 
with  superstitious  and  cumbersome  repetitions,  Jesus 
enjoins  simplicity  and  privacy,  rather  as  the  cure  of 
ostentation  than  as  absolute  excellences.  God  does 
not  need  instruction  in  our  wants.  He  knows  better 
than  we  what  we  need.  Neither  does  he  need  per- 
suasion. He  is  more  ready  to  give  good  gifts  than 
parents  are  to  bestow  good  things  on  their  children. 

It  is  probable  that  the  sermon  of  Christ  on  the 
mount  was  delivered  in  the  most  flmiiliar  and  inter- 
locutory manner.  It  seems  to  have  been  reported  in 
outline,  rather  than  in  full,  and  between  one  portion 
and  another  there  would  doubtless  be  questions  asked 
and  answered.  In  this  way  we  can  interpret  the  succes- 
sion of  topics  which  have  no  internal  relation  to  each 
other,  but  which  might  be  drawn  out  of  the  speaker 
by  some  interposed  question  or  explanation.  Luke 
gives  us  a  clew  to  one  such  scene. 

'•  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  as  he  was  praying  in  a 
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certain  place,  when  he  ceased,  one  of  his  disciples  said 
imto  him,  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught 
his  disciples."     (xi.  1.) 

Many  of  John's  disciples,  after  the  imprisonment  of 
their  master,  attached  themselves  to  Jesus.  The  tran- 
sition was  natural  and  easy.  Jesus  must  have  seemed 
to  them  like  a  second  John,  greater  in  miracles,  but 
llir  less  in  sanctity.  John  was  wholly  a  reformer. 
He  did  not  take  upon  him  the  duties  and  burdens  of 
common  citizenship,  but  stood  apart  as  a  judge  and 
censor  of  morals.  He  had  that  severe  mood  of  sanc- 
tity which  always  impresses  the  imagination  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  superstitious.  Jesus  was  a  citizen. 
He  knew  the  fatigues  of  labor,  the  trials  which  beset 
poverty,  the  temptations  arising  from  the  practical 
conduct  of  business.  He  lived  among  men,  in  all  the 
innocent  experiences  of  society  life,  a  cheerful,  com- 
panionable, and  most  wiiming  nature.  There  was  no 
gayety  in  his  demeanor,  but  much  cheerfulness.  He 
did  not  assume  the  professional  sanctity  that  was 
much  in  esteem.  He  was  familiar,  natural,  unpreten- 
tious, loving  that  which  was  homely  and  natural  in 
men,  rather  than  that  which  was  artificial  and  preten- 
tious. 

But  John's  disciples  must  have  felt  the  difference 
in  the  teaching  of  the  two  masters.  Especially  must 
they  have  observed  the  devotional  spirit  of  Jesus. 
And  on  the  occasion  mentioned,  when  he  had  spent  in 
prayer  the  night  preceding  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
some  of  them  asked  Jesus  to  teach  them  how  to  pray, 
"  as  John  also  taught  his  disciples." 

Prayer  was  no  new  thing  to  the  Jews.  Synagogues 
abounded,   and  their    liturgical   service   was   rich   in 
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prayers,  which  in  general  were  scriptural  and  emi- 
nently devotional.  But  their  very  number  was  bur- 
densome, and  their  repetition  confusing.  Liturgies 
furnish  prayers  for  men  in  groups  and  societies.  This 
meets  but  one  side  of  human  want.  Man  needs  to 
draw  himself  out  from  among  his  fellows,  and  to  pray 
alone  and  individually.  New  wine  disdains  old  bot- 
tles. Intense  feeling  will  not  accept  old  formulas,  but 
bursts  out  into  prayer  of  its  own  shaping.  Yet  it 
was  hardly  this  last  want  that  led  the  disciples  to  ask 
Jesus  to  teach  them  how  to  pray.  It  was  more  prob- 
ably a  request  that  he  would,  out  of  the  multitude  of 
prayers  already  prepared,  either  select  for  them  or 
frame  some  prayer  that  should  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  spiritual  instruction  which  he  was  giving  them. 
Now,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  given  by  Mat- 
thew, Jesus  had  just  been  reprehending  the  practice  of 
repetition  in  prayer,  so  striking  in  the  devotions  of 
the  heathen,  who  frequently  for  a  half-hour  together 
vociferate  a  single  sentence,  or  word  even.  The  dis- 
ciples of  John  very  naturally  asked  him  to  give  them 
such  a  prayer  as  he  would  approve.  Jesus  gave  them 
what  has  become  known  as  "  the  Lord's  Prayer."  It 
may  be  used  liturgically,  or  it  may  serve  as  a  model 
for  private  prayer,  as  shall  seem  most  profitable. 

One  knows  not  which  most  to  admire  in  this  form, 
—  its  loftiness  of  spirit,  its  comprehensiveness,  its 
brevity,  its  simplicity,  or  its  union  of  human  and  divine 
elements.  Our  admiration  of  it  is  not  disturbed  by 
that  criticism  which  questions  its  originality  ar  \  finds 
it  to  be  made  up,  in  part,  of  prayers  already  existing. 
Is  the  diamond  less  princely  among  stones  because  its 
constituent  elements  can  be  shown  in  other  combi- 
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nations?     The   brilliant   contrast   between   the   inor- 
ganic elements  and  their  crystalline  form  is  a  sufficient 
answer.     All  prayer  may  be  said  to  have  crystallized   \ 
in  this  prayer.     The  Church  has  worn  it  for  hundreds    ' 
of  years  upon  her  bosom,  as  the  brightest  gem  of    , 
devotion. 

The  opening  phrase.  Our  Father,  is  the  key  to 
Christianity.  God  is  father;  government  is  personal. 
All  the  tenderness  which  now  is  stored  up  in  the 
word  "mother"  was  of  old  included  in  the  name 
"father."  The  household  was  governed  by  law,  and 
yet  it  was  small  enough  to  enable  the  flither  to  make 
himself  the  exponent  of  love  and  law. 

In  the  household,  strength  and  weakness  are 
bound  together  by  the  mysterious  tie  of  love.  The 
superior  serves  iha  inferior,  and  yet  subordination  is 
not  lost.  Children  learn  obedience  through  their  affec- 
tions, and  fear  supplements  higher  motives.  In  this 
the  family  differs  from  all  civil  institutions.  The  father 
is  in  contact  with  his  children,  and  governs  them  by 
personal  influence.  The  magistrate  cannot  know  or 
be  known  to  the  bulk  of  his  subjects.  Love  in  the 
household  is  a  living  influence,  in  the  state  it  is  an 
abstraction.  In  a  family  where  love  and  law  are 
commensurate,  the  father's  will  is  the  most  perfect 
government. 

Civil  government  is  an  extension  of  the  family  only 
in  name.  Kings  are  not  fathers,  and  natioujd  gov- 
ernments cannot  be  paternal  because  they  cannot  be 
personal.  It  is  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance, 
then,  whether  we  shall  form  our  idea  of  the  Divine 
moral  government  from  the  family  or  from  the  state ; 
whether  we  shall  conceive  of  God  as  Father  or  as 
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King,  and  his  government  as  one  of  abstract  laws  or 
of  i^ersonal  influences.  "  Our  Father  "  is  itself  a 
whole  theology.  We  are  prone  to  transfer  to  the 
moral  administration  of  God  those  peculiarities  of 
civil  government  which  really  spring  from  men's  lim- 
itation and  weakness,  and  are  therefore  the  worst  pos- 
sible analogies  or  symbols  of  Divine  things.  The  im- 
personality of  magistrates  and  the  abstractions  of  law 
are  necessary  in  human  government,  because  men  are 
too  weak  to  reach  a  higher  model.  The  Divine  gov- 
ernment, administered  by  means  of  universal  laws, 
still  leaves  the  Supreme  Father  free,  to  exercise  his 
personal  feelings.  If  God  be  only  a  magistrate,  the 
charm  is  gone.  He  governs  no  longer  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  heart,  but  by  a  law,  which,  as  projected 
from  himself,  is  conceived  of  by  men  as  a  thing  sepa- 
rate from  Divine  will,  though  at  first  springing  from  it. 
At  once  justice  becomes  something  inflexible,  severe, 
relentless.  A  king  is  weak  in  moral  power  in  pro- 
portion as  he  relies  upon  the  law  of  force.  His  hand 
for  matter,  his  heart  for  men. 

A  father  on  earth,  though  dear  and  venerated,  is 
yet  human  and  imperfect;  but  a  "Father  in  heaven" 
exalts  the  imagination.  The  Celestial  Father  dis- 
charges all  those  duties  and  offices  of  love  and  au- 
thority which  the  earthly  parent  but  hints  at  and 
imperfectly  fulfils.  It  is  the  ideal  of  perfection  in 
fiitherhood.  It  enhances  our  conception  of  the  ideal 
home,  in  "  the  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens."  As  children  in  an  earthly  fanixiy  come 
to  a  parent,  so  with  all  the  privileges  of  children  our 
spirits  ascend  to  the  spiritual  Father  in  heaven. 

With  a  child's  love  and  admiration  mingles  not  only 
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a  sense  of  the  superiority  of  its  parent,  but  an  affec- 
tionate desire  for  his  honor  and  dignity.  Ilalloivcd  he 
thfj  name  is  the  expression  of  the  desire  that  God  may 
be  held  in  universal  reverence.  Experiencing  the 
blessedness  of  veneration,  the  soul  would  clotiie  the 
object  of  its  adoration  with  the  love  and  admiration 
which  it  deserves.  It  is  not  a  supplication  for  one's 
self,  but  an  affectionate  and  holy  desire  for  the  wel- 
fare of  another.  There  is  in  it  no  servile  adulation, 
no  abject  awe.  It  springs  from  the  highest  spiritual 
affection,  and  is  rational  and  ennobling. 

In  the  next  petition  the  soul  yearns  for  that  per- 
fect state  toward  which  men  have  always  been  look- 
ing forward.  However  imperfect  the  conceptions  may 
be,  men  have  always  conceived  of  the  present  as  a  sin- 
gle step  in  one  long  advance  toward  an  ideally  perfect 
state.  Somewhere  in  the  future  the  spirit  of  man  is  to 
be  elevated,  purified,  perfected.  The  discords  and  mis- 
rule and  wretchedness  of  the  present  are  not  to  con- 
tinue. From  afar  off,  advancing  surely  though  slowly 
through  the  ages,  comes  that  kingdom  "in  which 
dwelleth  righteousness."  Every  good  man  longs  for  it, 
and  his  thoughts  frequently  take  shelter  in  it.  Thi/ 
Mngdom  come  is  the  petition  of  every  one  who  loves 
God  and  his  fellow-man. 

The  next  is  like  unto  it :  Th?/  loill  he  done  in  earth, 
as  it  is  in  heaven. 

All  natural  laws  are  the  emanations  of  the  Divine 
will.  Those  fundamental  principles  of  right,  upon 
which  all  human  laws  are  founded,  are  derived  from 
the  Divine  will.  That  will  represents  order,  progress, 
and  government.  God's  will  is  universal  harmony. 
On  earth,  men  are  largely  ignorant  of  this  regulative 
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^vIll,  and  are  irregular  in  their  obedience  to  that  ^vhich 
is  known,  or  are  wholly  disobedient  and  rel)elli()u.s. 
But  in  heaven  perfect  obedience  follows  knowledji-o. 
The  will  of  God  is  unobstructed.  Men  are  here  in  the 
u[)roar  of  an  untuned  orchestra,  each  instrument  at 
discord  with  its  fellows ;  but  in  heaven  tlie  chorus 
will  How  forever  in  harmonious  sweetness.  In  desir- 
ing our  own  spiritual  good,  we  must  come  into  sym- 
pathy with  the  work  of  God  in  the  whole  race,  and 
seek  ardently  the  consummation  of  the  Divine  will 
in  all  the  earth  and  through  all  time. 

Thus  far,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  men  are  taught  to 
express  love,  reverence,  and  the  aspiration  of  earnest 
benevolence.  ley  are  to  put  forth  their  first  desires, 
and  their  strongest,  in  behalf  of  the  Divine  glory  and 
of  the  welfare  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Then,  as  single 
individuals  in  that  kingdom,  they  may  make  su]i plica- 
tion for  their  own  personal  wants.  Give  us  this  (hvj 
our  dailf/  bread. 

Bread  may  be  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  all  that 
support  which  the  body  needs.  To  pray  for  daily 
bread  is  to  pray  for  all  necessary  support.  It  is  to  in- 
voke the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  and  in  its 
spirit  it  includes  whatever  is  needed  for  the  comfort  of 
our  physical  life.  Thus,  however  favoretl  of  wealth 
and  its  fruits,  all  men  have  conscious  needs  wdiich  are 
touched  by  the  spirit  of  this  cry  for  bread.  But  they 
to  whom  it  was  first  spoken  knew  the  pangs  of  hun- 
ger. Their  daily  bread  was  by  no  means  sure.  It 
was  the  one  want  that  never  left  them.  Nor  is  it  to 
be  forgotten  that  the  great  mass  of  men  on  the  globe 
to-day  are  living  in  such  abject  condition  as  to  make 
the  question  of  food  a  matter  of  anxiety  for  every 
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Hingle  day.  The  prayer  for  bread  nnitcH  mo..'  voices 
on  earth  than  any  other. 

Th.e  next  petiti(m  is  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  and 
it  is  coupled  with  a  reminder  ol"  man's  duty  of  for- 
giveness toward  his  fellow-men.  Forffive  us  our  del/Is, 
as  ive  forgive  our  debtors.  No  other  offence  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  as  so  fatal  to  true  manhood  as  a 
cruel  and  harm-bearing  disposition.  Even  indifference 
to  another's  welfare  aroused  the  Master's  rebuke  ;  but 
a  wilful  animosity,  or  an  infliction  of  unnecessary  pain, 
was  regarded  with  the  severest  condemnation.^  No 
other  sin  is  more  common  or  more  culpable.  The  only 
comment  of  our  Lord  upon  this  prayer  touches  this 
malign  trait  in  a  manner  of  peculiar  solemnity.  For 
if  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  Heavenly  Father 
u'ltl  also  forgive  you :  hut  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  tres- 
passes, neither  ivill  your  Father  forgive  your  trespasses. 

The  next  petition,  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  expression  of  joy  when  men  fall 
into  divers  temptations.^  Men  often  rejoice  in  a  "on- 
flict,  after  it  is  past,  which  they  dreaded  in  anticipa- 
tion. Looking  forth  into  the  future,  a  soul  conscious 
of  its  weakness  dreads  being  put  under  severe  temp- 
tation. Those  who  have  seen  the  most  of  active  life 
will  most  deeply  feel  the  need  of  this  petition.  No 
one  can  tell  beforehand  how  he  wall  be  affected  by 
persistent,  insidious,  and  vehement  temptations.  If  it 
is  a  duty  to  avoid  evil,  it  is  surely  permissible  to 
solicit  Divine  help  thereto. 

But  when  under  Divine  Providence  it  is  necessary 
that  men  should  pass  through  a  conflict  with  evil,  that 

'  See  Matt.  vi.  14,  15  ;  Luke  vi.  37  ;  Matt,  xviii.  35. 
"  James  i.  2. 
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very  consciousness  of  their  own  weakness  which  led 
them  to  pray  that  they  might  not  be  tempted  now 
causes  them  to  turn  to  God  lor  strength  to  resist  and 
overcome  the  evil.  In  like  manner  the  Saviour  prayed 
in  Gethsemane  that  the  cup  might  pass ;  hut  tiien, 
since  that  might  not  be,  he  confonned  himself  to  the 
will  of  God.  All  deep  feelings  grow  into  paradoxes. 
Fear  and  courage  may  coexist.  One  may  dread  to  be 
tempted,  and  yet  rejoice  in  being  tried.^ 

9.  Fasiiiu/,  —  We  have  seen  that  Jesus  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  criticism  upon  pn>tentious  jdmsgiving  and 
ostentatious  prayer,  when  asked  to  give  an  example 
of  prayer.  Having  complied,  he  now  resumes  the  in- 
terrupted theme,  and  warns  them  against  fasting  in  a 
spirit  of  vanity.  Religious  fasting  had  long  prevailed 
junong  the  devout  Jews.  It  had  been  perverted  by 
jiscetics  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Pharisees  on  the 

'  Tho  doxology,  "  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,"  etc.,  is  admirably  accordant 
\\\\\\  till!  spirit  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but  not  with  its  object.  It  was  not 
included  in  tlio  prayer  as  originally  recorded  by  Matthew,  and  in  Luke  it 
docs  not  .ajipear  even  now.  In  the  Jewish  relipious  synagogical  s(!rvices,  to 
which  the  early  Christians  had  been  trained,  the  doxology  was  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  in  using  tho  Lord's  Pmyer  it  w.ts  natural  that  it  should 
1)0  appended  to  this  as  to  all  other  prayers.  It  is  not  strange  that  at 
length  it  should  creep  into  the  text  of  early  versions,  without  the  design 
of  improper  interpolation,  simply  because  in  oral  use  it  had  so  long  been  as- 
sociated with  the  pr-iyer  itself.  The  most  ancient  and  authoritative  manu- 
scripts are  unanimous  in  omitting  it. 

Called  forth  by  the  recjuest  of  a  disciple,  the  prayer  was  given,  as  we  see 
by  Matthew's  Gospel,  as  a  model  of  brevity,  in  contrast  with  the  senseless 
repetitions  of  the  heathen  prayers.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  the 
Lord's  Prayer  has  been  made  the  agent  of  that  very  repetition  which  if  was 
meant  to  correct.  Tlioluck  says  :  "  That  prayer  which  He  gave  as  ar  anti- 
dote to  those  repetitions  is  the  vi-ry  one  which  has  been  most  abused  by 
vain  repetitions.  According  to  the  rosary,  the  Pater  Nosier  (Patrilofjuia, 
as  it  is  called)  is  [in  certain  of  the  church  services]  prayed  fifteen  times  (or 
seven  or  five  times),  and  the  Ave  Maria  one  hundred  and  fifty  times 
(or  fifty  or  sixty-three  times)." 
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other.     JesuM  certainly  uttorcrl  no  word  whieh  tended 
to  increase  the  respect  of  men  for  this  practice.     His 
example  was  regarded  as  lowering  the  value  of  fisting, 
and  he  was  on  one  occasion  expostulated  with,  and' 
John's   example    contrasted    with   his    more   cheerful 
conduct.     But  he  did  not  come  to  found  a  religion 
of  the  cave  or  the  cloister,  hut  a  religion  whic^h  should 
develop    every   side   of  manhood,   and    which,   while 
deep  and  earnest,  should  yet  he  sweet  and  cheerful. 
In  such   a  religion   nothing  could   be  more  oflbnsive 
than    insincere    devotion,   pretentious   humility,   and 
hypocritical  self-denial. 

Thus  far  the  discourse  had  borne  npon  the  popular 
notions  of  religious  worship.     Jesus  now  subjects  to 
the  spiritual  standard  of  the  new  life  those  economic 
opinions  which  then  ruled  the  world,  as  they  still  do. 
Next  after  the  glory  of  military  power,  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  world  has  always   been   infatuated  with 
riches.     They  command  so  many  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  redeem  men  from  so  many  of  the  hum'ili'i- 
tions  which   poverty  inflicts,  that  the  Jew,  to  whose 
fathers  wealth  was  promised  as  a  reward  of  obedience 
a  token  of  Divine  favor,  would  naturally  put  a  very 
high  estimnte  upon  it.     In  fact,  the  pursuit  of  wealth 
was  one  of  the  master  passions  of  that  age.     Everj-- 
thing  else   was  made  subordinate   to  it.     It  usurped 
the   place   of  religion  itself,   and  drew  men   after  it 
with  a  kind  of  fanaticism.     Against  this  over-valuation 
and  inordinate  pursuit  of  wealth  our  Lord  protested. 

Lmj  not  vp  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth, t)ut  lay 

np  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven.  Here  moral  excel- 
lence is  put  in  contrast  with  physical  treasure.  Men 
are    to   seek  nobility  of  character,  riches   of  feelin<r 
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with  devt)t ion,  of  self-indnluenee  in  Inxnry  with  sn- 
]irenie  love  to  (jiod,  is  nllerly  impossible.  One  may 
serve  Iwo  masters,  if  the  (wo  are  of  one  mind  ;  one 
mav  serve  two  alternately,  even  if  Ihev  diller.  !5nt. 
where  two  masters  represent  opi)osit(>  (pialities  and 
wills,  and  each  demands  the  whole  service,  it  is  im- 
possible to  serve  both.  }V  cauuol  sfnw  (uxl  (did  vuim- 
mon.  The  absolnte  snpremaey  of  man's  nu)ral  natnre 
over  every  part  of  seenlar  lite  is  nowhere  tan!i;ht  with 
sncli  emphasis  and  solemnity  as  in  Christ's  treatment 
of  riches.  The  ardor  and  force  of  his  declarations 
might  almost  lead  one  to  suppose  that  he  forbade 
his  followers  all  ])articipati(m  in  riches,  as  will  more 
idainly  a])pear  when  we  shall  give  a  snnniiary  view  of 
all  his  utterances  on  that  topic. 

Not  only  did  Jesns  re})robale  the  s])irit  of  avarice, 
but  the  vulgar  form  of  it  which  exists  among  the 
poor  came  under  his  criticism.  All  grinding  anxiety 
for  the  conunon  necessaries  of  life  he  declared  to  be 
both  unwise  and  impious:  unwise,  because  it  did  no 
good  ;  impious,  because  it  reflected  upon  God's  kind 
providence.  lie  referred  to  that  economy  in  nature 
by  which  everything  is  provided  for  in  the  sin^ple 
exercise  of  its  common  organs  or  faculties;  the  grass, 
the  111  > .  the  sparrow,  had  but  to  put  Ibrtli  their  re- 
spective po^^ers,  and  nature  yielded  all  their  needs. 
Let  man,  a  higher  being,  put  forth  his  nobler  laoulties, 
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—  reaMon  and  tlic  moral  H(!iiliiiicnts, —  and  a.  life  f(iiid- 
cd  )>y  lliese  would  Ite  Hure  to  draw  in  its  train,  not 
only  virtue  and  iiappiue.sH,  but  whatever  of  teniporal 
good   is  neecHHary. 

There  in  no  worldly  wisdom  like  that  whi(di  springs 
from  the  moral  sentiments.  On  \\w.  great  scale,  Piety 
and  IMenty  go  hand  in  hand.  He  that  seeures  God 
secures  his  I'avoring  providiiiicc.  iM-in  is  governj^d 
by  laws  wiiich  reward  morality.  J'iety  itscdf  is  the 
highest  moral*  f.  Sevlc  i/i'  Jiraf  I  he,  lci>i(/iloiii  of  (iixl  anil 
/lis  r/(////('(Hi.sii  ,  and  all  Ihrnc  l/ihn/'^  ^Imll  he  tidtlrd  vniit 
t/on.  The  sordid  [uixieties  of  th(;  |)oor  and  tin;  ava- 
rice of  the  ri(!h  spring  from  the  same  source,  and 
are  alike  culpable.  Faith  -ii  Divine  Providence  shouhl 
lorestall  and  prevent  fretting  cures  and  depressing 
fears. 

This  matchless  discourse  closes  v,rth  a  series  uf  moral 
trutiis  that  are  clustered  together  more  like  a  chapter 
iVom  th(!  IJook  of  Proverbs  than  like  the  flowing 
sentences  of  an  ordinary  discourse.  Censorious  judg- 
ments of  our  fellow-nu;n  are  forbidden.  Men  who  be- 
lieve themselves  to  hold  the  whole  truth,  and  j)ride 
themselves  on  knowledge  and  purity,  Jire  very  apt  to 
look  with  suspicion  and  contempt  on  all  that  are  not 
orthodox  according  to  their  .stjindard.  Harsh  judg- 
ments in  religious  matters  seem  inseparable  from  a 
Htate  in  which  conscience  is  stronger  than  love.  Ijcni- 
ency  and  forgiveness  are  conunanded  ;  blindness  to  our 
own  faults  and  sensitiveness  to  the  failings  of  othei's 
are  pointed  out.  Caution  is  enjoined  in  speaking  of 
eminent  truths  in  the  hearing  of  the  ba.se.  The  fa- 
therhood   of  God,    far    nol)ler   and   kinder   than    anv 
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Oiirihly  Cni'  ^M'liood,  is  iiiiide  ilio  ^Tound  of  coiilidcnt 
.supplication.  Tlic  (mjMch  I\u1o  is  sot  foj'lli.  lu'li^ion 
is  (IcH'lnrtMl  not  lo  \)v  :in  indolent  luxury,  but.  a  volif- 
nient  striCo,  (a\ini>;  nion's  ivsoinvos  lo  tlio  uttcnnost. 
His  disciples  arc  cautioned  a|!;ainsl,  false  teachers, 
against  specious  morality,  afrainst  a  ])oastful  famil- 
iarity w'liU  Divine  tilings  \vliile  iiie  life  is  carnal  and 
secular;  and,  finally,  his  hear'-'s  are  ur^ed  to  a  prac- 
tical use  of  the  whole  discourse  by  a  slrikinu;  pic- 
ture of  houses  J)Milt  upon  the  sand  or  upon  the  rock, 
and  their  respective  ])o\vers  of  endurance. 

1.  In  this  sermon  of  ,Iesus  there  is  a  full  and  con- 
tinual disclosure  of  a  Divine  cor>i'ionsness  uhich  did 
not  leave  him  to  the  end  of  his  career.  I  lis  method 
was  that  of  simple  decl*>ration,  and  not  of  reasoniui;-  or 
of  ])roof.  The  simple  sentences  of  the  Sermon  fell 
from  him  as  ripe  IVfiit  from  the  bouuh  in  a  still  day. 
Although  thev  reached  out  far  beyond  the  attain- 
ments of  his  age,  and  developed  an  ideal  style  of 
char{>cter  and  a  sjihore  of  morality  which  addressed 
itself  to  the  heroic  elements  in  man.  his  ti'achings 
were  not  labored  nor  'daborate,  bnt  had  the  c()m])lete- 
ness  and  brevity  of  thoughts  most  familiar  to  him. 
lie  unfolded  the  old  national  faith  to  its  imiermost 
nature.  In  his  hands  it  glowed  as  if  it  were  de- 
scended from  heaven;  and  yet  he  spoke  of  the  relig- 
ion of  the  Jews  with  the  authority  of  a  god,  and  not 
with  the  submissiveness  >f  a  man.  lie  stood  in  the 
road  along  which  travelled  a  thousand  traditions  and 
evil  glosses,  and  turneil  them  aside  by  his  simp' .,  im- 
perial. '•  I  say  mito  yon"! 

There  was  no  inequality  or  nnharmony  in  the 
whole   discourse.      The   pitch   at   the    beginning   was 
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taken  far  above  the  line  of  any  doctrine  \hon  in  prac- 
tice, and  to  the  end  the  elevation  was  t^ustaintMl.  It. 
waH  the  t(!a(diing  of  one  who  saw  men  as  men  had 
never  yet  been.  'J1ie  possible  niiinhood,  never  yet 
developed,  was  familiar  to  .lesns,  and  upon  that  ideal 
he  fashion(Ml  every  precept.  Nol  a  note  fell  from  the 
pitch.  Every  single  thought  was  brought  up  to  a  man- 
hood far  trans(H!nding  that  of  his  own  age.  It  is  this 
that  gives  to  tiie  Sermon  on  tiie  Mount  an  air  of  im- 
possibility. Men  look  upon  its  re([uisitions  as  exceed- 
ing the  power  of  man.  But  none  of  them  were 
lowered  in  acconnnodation  to  the  moral  tone  of  his 
times,  ev(;ry  one  of  them  chording  with  tiie  key- 
note, —  Except  unur  rix/hfcomnc^s  shall  cxecad  the  rii/filmus- 
nrss  of  the  Scridcs  and  Phamccs,  ija  bhall  in  nit  case  enivr 
lido  I  he  Ichvidom  of  heaven. 

2.  \\\  its  spirit  and  secret  tendency  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  may  be  regarded  as  a  ciiauteu  of  personal 
liheuty.  It  does  not  formally  proclaim  man's  freedom, 
but  no  one  can  follow  it  without  that  result.  Jt  places 
moral  liib  upon  grounds  which  imply  and  promote 
moral  sovereignty  in  the  individual.  This  it  does  by 
removing  the  emphasis  of  authority  deri vod  from  all 
external  rules,  and  placing  it  in  man's  own  moral  con- 
sciousness. It  is  an  appeal  from  nden  to  principleH. 
Rules  are  mere  methods  by  which  principles  are  speciti- 
cally  applied.  Feel)le  and  undeveloped  natures  need 
at  each  sto[)  a  formula  of  action.  They  are  not  wise 
enough  to  Jii)ply  a  principle  to  the  changing  circuni- 
btances  of  experience.  But  rules  that  help  the  weak 
to  follow  principle  should  tend  to  educate  them  to 
follow  principle  without  such  hel[».  Instead  of  that, 
rulers,  teachers,  and  hierarchs,  finding  them  convenient 
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instruments  of  authority,  multiply  them,  clothe  them 
with  the  sanctity  of  principles,  and  hold  men  in  a 
bondage  of  superstition  to  customs,  rites,  and  arbitrary 
regulations. 

The  appeal  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  always 
to  the  natural  grounds  of  right,  and  never  to  the  tra- 
ditional, the  historical,  and  the  artificial.  In  no  single 
case  did  Jesus  institute  a  method,  or  external  law. 
Every  existing  custom  or  practice  which  he  touched 
he  resolved  back  to  some  natural  faculty  or  principle. 
By  shifting  the  legislative  power  from  the  external  to 
the  internal,  from  rules  to  principles,  from  synagogues 
and  Sanhedrim  to  the  living  moral  consciousness  of 
men,  the  way  was  prepared  for  great  expansion  of 
reason  and  freedom  of  o^ ,  ence.  The  most  striking 
example  of  philosophic  ^^cueralization  in  history  is  that 
by  which  Jesus  reduced  the  whole  Mosaic  system  and 
the  whole  substance  of  Jewish  literature  into  the 
simple  principle  of  love.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self. On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  Laiv  and  the 
Prophets^ 

This  discourse  recognizes  the  soul  as  the  man.  The 
body  is  only  a  passive  instrument.  Action  is  but  the 
evidence  of  what  is  going  on  within ;  it  has  no  moral 
character,  good  or  bad,  except  that  which  is  impressed 
upon  it  by  the  faculties  which  inspire  it.  A  mau's 
thoughts  and  cherished  feelings  determine  his  char- 
acter. He  may  be  a  murderer,  who  never  sla^^s  his 
enemy ;  an  adulterer,  who  never  fulfils  the  wibnes  of 
illicit  love ;  an  irreligious  man,  who  spends  his  life  in 
offices  of  devotioii :  a  selfish  creo'^'i"'^  v/hose  vanity  in- 
spires charitable  gifts.     It  is  ihn  soul  th'n.  determines 
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manhood.  Only  God  and  man's  self  can  control  these. 
Man  is  the  love-servant  of  God,  and  sovereign  of  him- 
self The  highest  personal  liberty  consists  in  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  man  to  do  right  from  in.vard 
choice,  and  not  from  external  influences. 

3.  In  this  inward  and  spiritual  element  we  have 
the  solution  of  difficulties  which  to  many  have  be- 
set what  may  be  called  the  political  and  economic 
themes  of  this  discourse.  Jesus  disclosed  to  his  dis- 
ciples a  kingdom  in  which  no  man  should  employ 
physical  force  in  self-defence ;  and  yet  this  would 
seem  to  give  unobstructed  dominion  to  selfish  strength. 
No  man  may  resist  the  unlawful  demands  of  govern- 
ment, —  let  him  rather  do  cheerfully  far  more  than  is 
wrongfully  required,  —  and  to  every  aspect  of  physi- 
cal force  he  would  have  his  disciples  oppose  only  the 
calmness  and  kindness  of  benevolence ;  yet  this  would 
seem  to  make  wicked  'i;ovemments  secure.  The  his- 
tory of  civilization  certainly  shows  that  society  can 
redeem  itself  from  barbarism  only  by  enterprise,  by 
painstaking  industry,  by  sagacious  foresight  and  rea- 
sonable care ;  but  Jesus  refers  his  disciples  to  the 
flowers  and  birds  as  exemplars  of  freedom  from  care ; 
forbids  men  to  lay  up  treasure  on  earth,  or  to  live  in 
regard  to  earthly  things  more  than  by  the  single  day, 
and  declares  that  they  must  implicitly  trust  tlie  pa- 
ternal care  of  God  for  all  their  wants.  Nay,  if  they 
are  possessed  of  some  wealth,  they  are  not  to  hus- 
band it,  but  ffive  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him 
that  "t'onld  horroio  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away. 

It  is  certain  that  a  literal  interpretation  of  these 
])recepts  respecting  giving,  lending,  resistance  of  evil, 
Ibrothought,  acquisition  of  property  and  its  tenure  in 
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common,  would  bring  Christianity  into  conflict  with 
every  approved  doctrine  of  poUtical  economy,  and 
woidc^  seem  to  compel  man  to  spend  his  earthly  life 
in  little  more  than  meditation,  —  a  conception  which 
might  snit  the  natural  ease,  not  to  say  indolence,  of 
fin  Oriental  life  in  a  genial  tropical  climate,  but  which 
would  seem  utterly  ruinous  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
vigorous  and  enterprising  race  in  the  cold  zones  and 
upon  a  penurious  soil.  To  insist  upon  a  literal  ful- 
filment of  an?/  economic  precepts  would  violate  the 
spirit  of  the  discourse,  whose  very  genius  it  is  to  re- 
lease men  from  bondage  to  the  letter  and  bring  them 
ir  to  th  •  liberty  of  the  spirit. 

It  is  very  certain  that  an  earnest  attempt  to  make 
the  spirit  of  these  precepts  the  rule  of  life  will  bring 
out  in  men  a  moral  force  of  transcendent  value,  and 
that  among  primitive  Christians,  and  in  modern  days 
in  the  small  company  of  Friends,  a  remarkable  degree 
of  prosperity  even  in  worlf^ly  things  has  followed  a 
more  rigorous  interpretation  of  these  commands  than 
is  generally  practised.  On  the  other  hand,  the  at- 
tempt to  make  property  the  common  and  equal  pos- 
session of  all  has  led  to  some  of  the  worst  social  evils. 
The  partial  success  which  has  attended  the  experi- 
ment, in  small  bodies,  has  been  at  the  expense  of  a 
general  development  of  the  individuals.  But  whether 
an  immediate  and  literal  obedience  to  Christ's  teach- 
ings upon  the  subject  of  property  and  industry  would 
be  beneficial,  or  would  be  possible  in  nations  not 
placed  as  the  Jews  were,  —  whether  the  weight  of 
society  and  all  the  accunudations  of  that  very  civili- 
zation which  Cliristianity  has  produced  could  be  sus- 
tained   upon    such   foundations,  —  hardly    admits   of 
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debate.  If  his  precepts  were  meant  ever  to  be  taken 
literally,  it  mnst  have  been  in  a  condition  of  society  in 
the  future,  of  which  there  was  yet  no  pattern  among 
men. 

It  is  certain  that  every  step  which  luunan  life  has 
ever  taken  toward  a  full  realization  of  the  general 
morality  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  developed 
an  unsuspected  and  wonderful  prospei'ity,  moral  and 
social. 

We  must  believe,  then,  that  Jesus  gave  this  grand 
picture  of  the  new  life  for  immediate  and  practical 
use,  but  that  it  was  to  be  interpreted,  not  by  the 
narrowness  of  the  letter,  but  by  the  largeness  of  the 
spirit.  He  seemed  to  foresee  Avhat  has  so  often  ap- 
peared, the  barren  admiration  of  men  who  praise  this 
discourse  as  a  power,  as  a  merely  ideal  justice,  as  a 
beautiful  but  impracticable  scheme  of  ethics  ;  for  ho 
turns  upon  such,  at  the  close,  witli  a  striking  para- 
ble designed  to  enforce  the  immediate  a|)i)lication  of 
his  teachings.  And  why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and 
do  not  the  things  which  I  say  ?  Therefore  whosoever 
cometh  to  me,  and  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and 
doeth  them,  I  will  show  you  to  whom  he  is  like :  he 
is  like  a  wise  man  which  built  his  house  and  digged 
deep,  and  laid  the  foundation  on  a  rock;  and  when 
the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the 
winds  blew,  and  the  storm  beat  violently  upon  that 
house  and  could  not  shake  it,  it  fell  not,  for  it  was 
founded  on  a  rock.  But  every  one  that  heareth  these 
sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not,  is  like  a  fool- 
ish man,  which  built  his  house  without  a  foundation 
upon  the  sand ;  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods 
came,  and  the  winds   blew,  and  i\ni  storm  did   beat 
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vehemently  upon  that  house,  and  immediately  it  fell, 
and  great  was  the  fall  of  it. 

4.  The  hold  which  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has 
had,  and  continues  to  have,  upon  men  of  diverse  tem- 
peraments and  beliefs,  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
an  inventory  of  its  ethical  points.  It  reached  to  the 
very  centre  of  rectitude,  and  gave  to  human  conduct 
inspirations  that  will  never  diminish.  All  this  might 
have  been  done  in  unsympathetic  severity,  leaving 
the  Sermon  like  a  mountain  barrier  between  right 
and  wrong,  so  rugged,  barren,  and  solitary  that  men 
would  not  love  to  ascend  or  frequent  it.  But  Jesus 
breathed  over  the  whole  an  air  of  genial  tranc^uillity 
that  wins  men  to  it  as  to  a  garden.  The  precepts 
grow  like  flowers,  and  are  fragrant.  The  cautions 
and  condemnations  lie  like  sunny  hedges  or  walls 
covered  with  moss  or  vines.  In  no  part  can  it  be 
called  dreamy,  yet  it  is  pervaded  by  an  element  of 
sweetness  and  peace,  which  charms  us  none  the  less 
l)ecause  it  eludes  analysis.  Like  a  mild  day  in  early 
June,  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  air,  the  birds  and  herbage, 
things  near  and  things  far  off,  mom  luider  some 
heavenly  influence.  The  heavens  vuifold,  and  in  phuu; 
of  dreadful  deities  we  Ixdiold  "  Our  Father."  His 
personal  care  is  over  all  the  affairs  of  life.  The  trials 
of  this  mortal  sphere  go  on  for  a  purpose  of  good,  and 
(jlir  fears,  our  burdens,  and  our  sufl'erings  are  neillier 
accidents  nor  vengeful  punishments,  but  n  discipline 
of  education.  The  end  of  life  is  a  glorified  maniK  id. 
At  every  step  Jesus  invokes  the  nobler  motives  of  the 
human  soul.  There  is  nothing  of  the  repulsiveuess  of 
morbid  anatomy.  Where  the  knife  cut  to  the  very 
nerve, it  was  a  clean  and  wbolcsonio  bliide.  tliat  cnliii'il 
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no  poison.  The  whole  discourse  lifts  one  out  of  the 
lower  life,  and  sets  in  motion  those  higher  impulses 
from  which  the  soul  derives  its  strength  and  happiness. 
While  it  has  neither  the  rhythm  nor  the  form  of 
poetry,  yet  an  ideal  element  in  it  produces  all  the 
charms  of  poetry.  Portions  of  the  Sermon  might  be 
chanted  in  low  tones,  as  one  sings  cheering  songs  in 
his  solitude.  It  is  full  of  light,  full  of  cheer,  full  of 
faith  in  Divine  love  and  of  the  certainty  of  possible 
goodness  in  man.  The  immeasurable  distance  between 
the  tlesh  and  the  spirit,  between  the  animal  and  man, 
is  nowhere  more  clearly  revealed  than  in  this  beautiful 
discourse.  Thus  the  Son  of  God  stood  among  men, 
talking  with  them  fiice  to  face  as  a  brother,  and  giving 
to  them,  in  his  own  spirit,  glimpses  of  that  heavenly 
rest  for  which  all  the  world,  at  times,  doth  sigh. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  drew  a  line  which  left 
the  great  body  of  the  intiuential  men  of  his  country 
on  one  side,  and  Jesus  and  his  few  disciples  on  the 
other.  If  it  were  to  be  merely  a  discourse,  iind  nothing 
else,  it  might  be  tolerated.  But  if  it  was  a  poli(;y,  to 
be  fi)l|(Mve(|  ii|i  b|  iictive  measures,  it  was  scarcely  less 
than  an  open  declaratinn  of  war.  The  Pharisees  were 
held  up  by  niiliie  hi  tjio  severest  cHtjcilsm.  Tbeir 
philosophy  and  their  most  sncred  religious  customs 
were  mercilessly  de?inuiice(],  (iml  men  were  warned 
against  their  tendencies.  The  hilluence  of  the  ciKI- 
clsins  Upon  fasting,  prayer,  and  almsgiving  was  nut 
limited  to  these  special  topics,  but  must  liiivi'  been 
regarded  as  an  attack  upon  the  whole  metlmd  (»!'  W0f'= 
ship  by  means  of  cumbersome  rituals.  Ritualism  was 
not  expressly  O'lbidden;  but  if  the  hivisible  whw  fo  be 
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so  highly  esteemed,  if  simplicity,  heart  purity,  spirit- 
uality, and  absolute  privacy  of  spiritual  life,  were  to  be 
accepted  ?»«  the  governing  ideals  of  worship,  all  author- 
itative and  obligatory  ritualism  would  wither  and  drop 
away  from  the  ripened  grain  as  so  much  chaff',  —  with- 
out prejudice,  however,  to  the  spontaneous  use  of  such 
material  forms  in  worship  as  may  be  found  by  any 
one  to  be  si)ecially  helpful  to  him.  Neither  in  this 
sermon  nor  in  any  after  discourse  did  Jesus  encourage 
the  use  of  symbols,  if  we  except  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  He  never  rebuked  men  for  neglect  of 
forms,  nor  put  one  new  interpretation  to  them,  nor 
added  a  line  of  attractive  color.  The  whole  land  was 
Cull  of  ritual  customs.  The  days  were  all  marked. 
The  very  hours  were  numbered.  Every  emotion  had 
its  channel  and  course  pointed  out.  Men  were  drilled 
to  religious  methods,  until  all  spontaneity  and  personal 
liberty  had  wellnigh  become  extinct.  In  the  midst 
of  such  artificial  ways,  Christ  stands  up  as  an  emanci- 
pator. He  appeals  directly  to  the  reason  and  to  the 
conscience  of  men.  He  founds  nothing  upon  the  old 
authority.  He  even  confronts  the  "  common  law  "  i)f 
his  nation  with  his  own  personal  authority,  as  if  his 
words  would  touch  a  responsive  feeling  in  every  heart. 
"  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time," 
—  Biit  I  my  unto  you.  This  was  an  appeal  from  all 
the  past  to  the  living  consciousness  of  the  present.  It 
was  so  understood.  There  was  an  unmistakable  and 
imperial  force  in  that  phrase,  "I  say  unto  you";  rnd 
when  the  last  sentence  had  been  heard,  there  was  a 
stir,  and  the  universal  feeling  broke  out  in  the  expres- 
sion, "  He  teaches  as  one  having  authoi-ity,  and  not  as 
the  Scribes." 
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Whatever  may  have  kept  the  Pharisees  silent,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  discourse  was  regarded  by 
them  as  an  end  of  peace.  Henceforth  theii-  only 
thought  was  how  to  compass  the  downfall  of  a  dan- 
:erous  man,  who  threatened  to  alienate  the  people 
IVom  their  religious  control.  Every  day  Jesus  would 
now  be  more  closely  wiitched.  His  enemies  were  all 
the  while  in  secret  counsel.  8tep  by  step  they  fol- 
lowed him,  f-om  the  slopes  of  Mount  Hat  tin  to  the 
summit  of  Calvary  I 
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THE   BEGINNING  OF   CONFLICT. 
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The  crowd  did  not  disperse  or  open  to  let  Jesus 
pass  tln'ongh,  but  closed  about  him  and  thronged  his 
steps,  as  he  returned  home  to  Capernaum.  His  dis- 
courses i^eem  to  have  liiscinated  the  people  almost  as 
much  as  his  wonderful  deeds  astonished  them.  We  do 
not  imagine  that  the  walk  was  a  silent  one.  There 
must  have  been  much  conversation  by  the  way,  much 
discussion,  and  doubtless  many  replies  of  wisdom  and 
beneficence  from  Jesus  not  less  striking  than  the  sen- 
tences of  the  sermon.  From  this  time  forth  the  life 
of  Jesus  is  crowded  with  dramatic  incidents.  No- 
where else  do  we  find  so  many  events  of  great  moral 
significance  painted  with  unconscious  skill  by  so  few 
strokes.  Their  number  perplexes  our  attention.  Like 
stars  in  a  rich  cluster  in  the  heavens,  they  run  to- 
gether into  a  haze  of  brightness,  to  be  resolved  into 
their  separate  elements  only  by  the  strongest  glass. 
Each  incident,  if  drawn  apart  and  studied  separately, 
affords  food  for  both  the  imagination  and  the  heart. 

Sy  one  occurrence  a  striking  insight  is  given  into 
the  relations  which  sometimes  subsisted  between  the 
Jews  and  their  conquerors.  Not  a  few  Romans,  it  may 
be  believed,  were  won  to  the  Jewish  religion.  The 
centurion  of  Capernaum,  without  doubt,  was  a  convert. 
We  cannot  conceive  otherwise  that  he  should  have  built 
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the  Jews  a  syna(';ojrue,  and  that  he  should  be  on  such 
intimate  terms  witli  the  rulers  of  it  as  to  make  them 
his  messencrers  to  Jesus.  This  Roman,  like  so  many 
other  subjects  of  the  Gospel  record,  has  come  down 
to  us  without  a  name,  and,  except  a  single  scene,  witli- 
out  a  history. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Jesus  to  Capernaum,  he  was 
met  (where,  it  is  not  said)  by  the  rulers  of  the  syna- 
gogue, bearing  an  earnest  request  from  the  centurion 
that  he  would  heal  a  favorite  slave,  who  lay  sick  and 
at  the  point  of  death.  The  honorable  men  who  bore 
the  message  must  have  been  well  known  to  Jesus,  and 
their  importunity  revealed  their  own  interest  in  their 
errand.  "They  besought  him  instantly,  saying  that 
he  was  worthy  for  whom  he  should  do  this."  Nor 
should  we  fail  to  notice  this  appeal  miide  to  the  patri- 
otism of  Jesus,  which,  coming  from  men  who  were 
familiar  with  his  life  and  teachings,  indicates  a  marked 
quality  of  his  disposition.  "  He  loveth  our  nation,  and 
he  hath  built  us  a  synagogue."  That  the  heart  of 
Jesus  was  touched  is  shown  in  that  he  required  no  tests 
of  faith,  but  with  prompt  sympathy  said,  "  I  will  come 
and  heal  him."  And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
went  with  them  at  once  to  the  centurion's  house. 

Learning  that  Jesus  was  drawing  near,  the  centu- 
rion sent  another  deputation,  whose  message,  both  for 
courtesy  and  for  humility,  in  one  born  to  command, 
was  striking,  — "Lord,  trouble  not  thyself;  for  I  am 
not  worthy  that  thou  shouldest  enter  under  my  roof  : 
wherefore  neither  thought  I  myself  worthy  to  come 
unto  thee ;  but  speak  the  word  only,  and  my  servant 
shall  be  healed."  Then,  alluding  to  his  own  command 
over  his  followers,  he  implies  that  Jesus  has  but  to 
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make  known  his  ■will,  and  all  diseases,  and  life,  and 
death  itself,  would  obey  as  promptly  as  soldiers  the 
word  of  command.  The  whole  scene  filled  Jesus  with 
pleasurable  astonishment.  He  loved  the  sight  of  a 
noble  nature.  And  yet  the  contrast  between  the 
hardness  of  his  unbelieving  countrymen  and  the  art- 
less dignity  of  faith  manifested  by  this  heathen  for- 
eiy-ner  brou<i;lit  <xne£  to  his  heart.  It  suo^gested  the 
rejection  of  Israel  and  the  ingathering  of  the  Gentiles. 
Many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall 
sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  but  the  children  of  the  king- 
dom shall  be  cast  out  into  outer  darkness.  Then 
tmning  to  the  messenger  he  said,  "Go  thy  way;  and 
as  thou  hast  believed,  so  be  it  done  unto  thee."  The 
servant  was  instantly  healed. 

The  severity  of  tone  with  which  Jesus  spoke  of  the 
unbelief  of  the  leaders  of  his  people,  and  of  his  re- 
jection by  them,  is  only  one  among  many  indications 
of  the  rising  intensity  of  his  feelings  at  this  period. 
Every  day  seemed  to  develop  in  him  a  higher  energy. 
His  calmness  did  not  forsake  him,  but  the  sovereignty 
of  his  nature  was  every  hour  more  apparent.  He 
was  now  more  than  ever  to  grapple  with  demonic  in- 
fluences, and  to  overcome  them.  He  was  about  to 
make  his  power  felt  in  the  realms  of  death,  and 
bring  back  to  life  those  who  had  passed  from  it.  The 
conduct  of  his  family  and  the  criticisms  of  the  jealous 
Pharisees,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  plainly  enough  indi- 
cate that  this  elevation  of  spirit  manifested  itself  in 
his  whole  carriage,  and  many  even  believed  that  he 
was  insane,  or  else  under  infernal  influences. 

On  the  day  following  the  healing  of  the  centurion's 
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servant,  Jesus,  on  one  of  the  short  excursions  which 
he  was  wont  to  make  from  Capernaum,  came  to  the 
village  of  Nain,  on  the  slope  of  Little  Hermon  and 
nearly  south  of  Nazareth,  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  In  the  rocky  sides  of  the  hill 
near  by  were  hewn  the  burial-chambers  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  toward  them,  as  Jesus  drew  near,  was  slowly 
proceeding  a  funeral  train.  It  was  a  widowed  mother 
bearing  her  only  son  to  the  sepulchre.  She  was  well 
known,  and  the  circumstances  of  her  great  loss  had 
touched  the  sympathies  of  her  townsfolk,  "  and  much 
people  of  the  city  was  with  her."  His  first  word  was 
one  of  courage  to  the  disconsolate  mourner,  —  "Weep 
not!"  He  then  laid  his  hand  upon  the  bier.  Such 
was  his  countenance  and  commanding  attitude  that 
the  procession  halted.  There  was  to  be  no  deludino; 
ceremony,  no  necromancy.  "  Young  man,  I  say  unto 
thee,  Arise ! "  The  blood  again  beat  from  his  heart, 
the  light  dawned  upon  his  eyes,  and  his  breathing  lips 
spake ! 

There  is  no  grief  like  a  mother's  grief  No  one  who 
has  the  heart  of  a  son  can  see  a  great  nature  given 
up  to  inconsolable  sorrow  without  sjnnpauhy.  It  was 
not  the  mission  of  Jesus  to  stay  the  hand  of  death,  nor 
did  he  often  choose  to  bring  back  the  spirit  that  had 
once  lied ;  but  there  seem  to  have  been  two  motives 
here  for  his  interposition.  The  overwhelming  grief  of 
the  widowed  mother  wrought  strongly  upon  his  sym- 
pathy, and  there  were  special  reasons  why  he  should 
just  now  make  a  supreme  manifestation  of  his  Divine 
power.  Every  day  the  Iviaven  of  opposition  to  him 
was  working.  Openly  or  insidiously,  he  Avas  resisted 
and  vilified.     His  own  spirit  evidently  was  roused  to 
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intensity,  and  began  to  develop  an  elevation  and  force 
which  far  surpassed  any  hitherto  put  forth.  At  such 
a  time,  the  restoration  to  life  of  a  dead  man,  in  the 
presence  of  so  vast  a  throng,  could  not  but  produce 
a  deep  impression.  It  was  an  act  of  sovereignty 
which  would  render  powerless  the  efforts  of  the  emis- 
saries from  Jerusalem  to  wean  the  comraon  people 
from  his  influence.  This  end  seems  to  have  been 
gained.  The  people  were  electrified,  and  cried  out, 
'•A  great  prophet  is  risen  up  among  us!"  others  said, 
"  God  hath  visited  his  people."  The  tidings  of  this 
act  ran  through  the  nation;  not  only  in  "the  region 
round  about,"  but  "  the  rumor  of  him  went  forth 
throughout  all  Judaea." 

The  battle  now  begins.  Everywhere  he  carried  with 
him  the  enthusiastic  multitude.  Everywhere  the  Tem- 
ple party,  lurking  about  his  stej)s,  grew  more  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  reformation  and  to  destroy  the 
reformer.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  presence 
and  the  miracles  of  Jesus  produced  the  same  effect 
upon  the  multitudes  present  with  him  that  they  do 
upon  devout  and  believing  souls  now.  Our  whole  life 
has  been  educated  by  the  discourses  of  this  Divine  Man. 
We  do  violence  to  our  nature,  to  all  our  associations 
and  sympathies,  if  we  do  not  believe.  But  in  the 
crowds  which  surrounded  Jesus  in  his  lifetime  there 
was  every  conceivable  diversity  of  disposition ;  and 
though  curiosity  and  wonder  and  a  general  social  ex- 
hilaration were  common  to  all,  these  were  not  valuable 
in  the  eyes  of  Jesus.  The  insatiable  hunger  of  Ori- 
entals for  signs  and  wonders  was  even  a  hindrance  to 
his  designs  of  instruction.  In  every  way  he  repressed 
this  vague  and  fruitless  excitement.    The  deeper  moral 
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(^notions  Avliioli  he  most  osteenuMl  were  produced  in 
very  nnperfect  forms  and  in  but  comparatively  few 
persons.  Cautious  men  held  their  convictions  in  sus- 
pense. Many  favored  him  and  followed  him  without 
really  committing  themselves  to  his  cause. 

There  will  always  be  men  who  will  show  favor  to 
the  nero  of  the  hour.  Such  a  one  was  Simon  the 
Uiarisee,  who  probably  dwelt  in  Nain  or  in  its  nei-h- 
borhood,  for  at  that  time  this  whole  region  was  poi> 
ulous  and  prosperous.  It  had  not  then  been  criven 
over  to  the  incursions  of  the  Bedouins,  who  for'' cen- 
turies have  by  continual  ravages  kept  this  beautiful 
territory  m  almost  complete  desolation. 

Invited   to  the   house  of  Simon  to  dine,  Jesus  w- 
paired  thither  with  his  disciples.      There  went   with 
him,  also,  unbidden  guests.     Not  the  widowed  mother 
alone  had  felt  the  sympathy  of  his  nature.     While  he 
was  bringing  back  to  life  her  son,  there  was  in  the 
crowd  one  who  felt  the  need  of  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead  even  more  than  if  her  body,  rather  than  her 
honor,  had  died.     In  the  presence  of  Jesus  the  sense 
of  her  degradation  became  unendurable.     In  liim  she 
beheld  a  benefector  who  might  rescue  her.     All  men 
despised   her.      Her  reputation,   like   a   brazen   wall, 
stood  between  her  and  reformation.     Fr)r  her  there 
were   no   helpers.     Bad   men  were  friendly  only  for 
evil.     Moral  men  shut  up  their  sympathies  from  one 
who  was  an  outcast.     The  gratitude  of  the  mother  for 
her  child  restored  must  have  been  like  incense  to  the 
sensitive  soul  of  Jesus.     But  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
did  not  more  profoundly  rejoice  in  the  remorse,  the 
absorbing  grief,  the  hope  struggling  against  despair, 
that  filled  the  bosom  of  this  unknown  Magdalen. 
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As  Jesus  reclined  at  dinner,  accordlnj^  to  the  Ori- 
ental eiistoin,  this  penitent  woman,  coming  behind, 
withont  word  or  permission,  wept  at  the  feet  of  Jesus 
nnrebuked.  So  c()])iously  ilowed  her  teaKs  that  his  feet 
were  wet,  and  with  her  dishevelled  locks  she  songht  to 
remove  th^  sacred  tears  of  penitence.  The  very  per- 
fumes which  had  been  provided  foi-  her  own  person  she 
lavished  npon  this  stranger's  feet.  That  she  was  not 
spurned  was  to  her  trendjling  heart  a  sign  of  grace  and 
favor.  When  the  Pharisee  beheld,  without  sympathy, 
the  forbearance  of  Jesus,  it  stirred  np  his  heart  against 
liis  guest.  Like  many  others  he  had  been  in  suspense 
as  to  the  true  character  of  the  man.  Now  the  decis- 
ion was  unfavorable.  It  was  clear  that  he  was  not  a 
piophet  of  God.  " This  man,  if  he  were  a  prophet," 
he  said  within  himself,  ^-  wonld  have  known  who  and 
what  manner  of  woman  this  is  thfit  toucheth  him  :  for 
she  is  a  sinner."  He  could  not  conceive  of  a  divinity 
of  compassion.  God,  to  his  imagination,  was  only  an 
enlarged  Pharisee,  careful  of  his  own  safety,  and  care- 
less of  those  made  wretched  by  their  own  sins.  These 
thoughts  were  interpreted  npon  his  countenance  by  a 
look  of  displeasure  and  contempt.  He  did  not  expect 
to  be  humbled  in  the  sight  of  all  his  guests  by  an 
exposition  of  his  own  inhospitality;  for  it  seems  that 
while  he  had  invited  Jesus  to  dine,  it  was  more  from 
curiosity  than  respect,  and  he  seems  to  have  consid- 
ered that  the  favor  which  he  thus  conferred  released 
him  from  those  rites  which  belong  to  Oriental  hospi- 
tality. In  a  parable,  Jesus  propounded  to  him  a  ques- 
tion. If  a  creditor  generously  forgives  two  debtors, 
one  of  fifty  pence  and  the  other  of  five  hundred, 
which  will  experience  the  most  gratitude  ?     The  an- 
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swer wns   ohvi„us,  '.  I  suppose   that  he   to   whom   he 
forgave  most."     -Thou   hnst  rightly   judged."     Then 
in  snnple  phrase,  but  with  terrible' eniphasis,  he  con- 
trasted the  conduct   of  this   fallen  woman  with   the 
msmcere   hospitality  of  the  host.      NSeest  thou  this 
woman?    1  entered  into  thine  house,  thou  gavest  me 
no  water  for  my  feet:  but  she  hath  washed  my  feet 
with  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head 
Thou  gavest  me  no  kiss:   but  this  woman   since  the 
time  I  (.ime  in  hath  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.     My 
head  with  od  thou  didst  not  anoint:  but  this  woman 
hath  anomted  my  feet  with  ointment.     Wherefore  I 
«<iy  unto  thee,  Her  sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven  • 
for  she  loved  much:   but  to  whom  little  is  forgiven' 
he  same  loveth  little."      With  ineffable  grace,  \.sus 
turns  from  the  Pharisee,  silent  under  thiS  rebuke,  to 
the   woman:    -Thy   sins   are    forgiven."      The   effect 
produced  upon  the  company  shows  that  these  words 
were  no  mere  pious  phrases,  but  were  uttered  with 
an   authority    which   a   mere   man   had    no    ri«-ht  to 
assume.     "Who   is   this   that    fbrgiveth    sins   ll^o?" 
iruiy,  who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only?     Jesus  did 
not  deign  an   explanation.     In   the  same  lofty  mood 
ot  sovereignty  he  dismissed  the  ransomed  soul  •  "  Thy 
laith  hath  saved  ^hee  ;  go  in  peace."     But  such  a  ^ni 
cious  sentence  was  the  strongest  possible  confirmadon 
ot  their  judgment  that  he  had  assumed  to  perform  the 
functions  of  a  Divine  Being. 

We  shall  hereafter  find  m"ny  a  brief  controversy  in 
which   a  parable,  or  a  simple  question  touching  the 
n.arrow  of  things,  puts  his  adversaries  to  silence,  con- 
victing them  even  when  they  would  not  be  convinced 
Upon  this  day  there  had  been   two  deaths,  and  the 
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living  doiitli  the  most  piteous  and  least  pitied  anion ir 
men :  two  resurrections,  and  the  less  marvellous  ol' 
the  two  was  the  more  wondered  at:  two  proofs  of 
Divinity,  —  one  to  the  senses,  and  impressive  to  the 
lowest  and  highest  alike;  the  other  transcendently 
hrighter,  hut  perceived  only  hy  those  whose  moral 
sensil)ilities  gave  them  spii'itujil  eyesight.  The  fur- 
ther history  of  the  widow's  son  is  not  recorded.  For 
a  moment  he  stands  forth  with  singular  distinctness, 
and  then  sinks  back  mto  forgetfulness,  without  name 
or  memorial. 

At  about  this  time  the  figure  of  John  comes  for  a 
moment  to  the  light.  He  had  proba))ly  lain  for  six 
months  in  his  prison  at  Maciian-us.  Although  in  his 
youth  he  had  been  trained  in  solitude,  it  was  the  soli- 
tude of  freedom  and  of  the  wilderness.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  his  long  confinement  in  prison  began  to 
wear  upon  his  spirits.  It  is  true  that  he  was  not 
wholly  cut  off  from  the  companionship  of  men.  As 
John's  offence  was  political  only  in  pretence,  Herod 
did  not  guard  his  prisoner  so  but  that  his  disciples  had 
access  to  him.  Can  we  doubt  what  was  the  one  theme 
of  the  Baptist's  inquiry?  The  work  which  he  had 
l)egun,  which  Jesus  was  to  take  up,  —  how  fared  it  ? 
Why  was  there  no  OA^erwhelming  disclosure  of  the 
new  kingdom  ?  Of  what  use  were  discourses  and  won- 
derful works  so  long  as  the  nation  stood  unmoved  ?  A 
long  time  had  elapsed  since  Christ's  baptism.  He  had 
not  openly  proclaimed  even  his  Messiahship.  He  had 
not  gathered  his  followers  either  into  a  church  or  an 
army.  He  gave  no  signs  of  lifting  that  banner  wdiich 
was  to  lead  Israel  to  universal  supremacy.  He  was 
spending  his  days  in  Galilee,  far  from  Jerusalem,  the 
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proper  cupitid  of  the  new  klii.irdoin  as  of  the  old,  nnd 
among  a  largely   foreign   popidatioii.     Nor  was  he  de- 
nouncing tlie  wickedness  of  his  times  as  John  did,  nor 
keepmg  tlie  reserve  of  a  lofty  sanctity,  hut  was  teach- 
ing ill  villages  like  a  prophet-schoolmaster,  receiviiK-- 
the  fixHiuent  hospitality  of  the  ricii,  nnd  even  partaking 
of  social  festivities   and  public   baiuiuets.      Many    of 
John's  disciples,  as  we  know,  were  with  Jesus  during 
several  of  his  journeys,  attentive  listeners  and  obser\- 
ers.     Many  openly  adhered  to  the  new  leader,  and  all 
seemed  friendlv.     But  it  is  natural  that  a  ^^^v  should 
be  jealous  for  their  old  master,  and  that  they  should 
prefer  the  downright  impetuosity  of  John  to  the  calmer 
and  gentler  method  of  Jesus.      They  would  naturally 
carry  back  to  the  solitary  man  in  prison  accoimts  c(^"'- 
(M-ed  by  their  feelings.      To  all  this  should  be  added 
that  depression  of  spirits  which  settles  upon  an  ener- 
getic nature  when  no  longer  connected  with  actual 
affairs.     Much  of  hope  and  courage  springs  from  sym- 
pathy and  contact  with  society.     We  grow  uncertain 
of  things  which  we  can  no  longer  see. 

Whatever   may   have    been    John's   mood   and   its 

causes,  it  is  certain  that  the  message  which  he  now 

sent  to  Jesus  implied  distressing  doubts,  which  were 

reprehended  by  i\iQ  closing  sentence  of  Jesus's  reply, 

niesscd  IS  kc,  ivhosocvcr  shall  not  be  of  ended  in  me.     John' 

was  in  danger  of  losing  faith  in  Jesus,  and  there  is 

an   almost   piteous    tone    of  entreaty  in   tlio   inquiiy 

which  he  sent  his  disciples  to  make:   "Art  thou  he 

that  should  come?    or   look  we   for   another?"      Of 

what  use  would  be  an  asseveration  in  words,  or  an 

aj^ologetic  explanation  ?      There  was  a  more  'cogent 

reply.     It  would  seem  that  Jesus  delayed  his  ans^ver, 
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and  wont  on  willi  liis  toii(;liin<ji;  and  niiniclos  in  the 
])reHon('(!  of  .Fohn's  wuiting  (lis(!ij)k's.  '•  \\\  tliiit  Hiinio 
lioiw  he  (uu-ed  many  of  their  infirmities  and  phiu^iies, 
and  of  evil  npirits  ;  and  unto  many  tliat  were  hlind 
he  ^ave  sij^ht."  It  is  possible  that  these  niessen<(ers 
had  been  witli  Jesus  at  Nain  and  beheld  the  rais- 
ing of  the  widow's  son,  sinee  he  mentions  the  raising 
of  the  dead  as  one  of  the  acts  of  power  which  they 
had  witnessed,  and  the  widow's  son  was  the  first  in- 
stance recorded.  During  his  ministry  only  three  cases 
of  this  kind  are  mentioned,  namely,  the  young  man  at 
Nain,  tlie  daughter  of  Jairus,  and  Lazarus,  the  bi'other 
of  Mary  and  Martha.  Yet  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  these  were  the  only  instances. 

These  wonderful  deeds,  enacted  before  their  eyes, 
were  the  answer  which  they  were  to  cany  back.  It 
implies  the  essential  nobility  of  John's  nature,  as  if  he 
only  needed  to  be  brought  into  sympathy  with  such 
living  work  to  recognize  the  Divine  power.  "  Go, .... 
tell  John  these  things  which  ye  have  seen  and  heard : 
how  that  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  hime 
walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the 
dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel 
preached  unto  them." 

It  was  not  the  rumor  of  wonderful  works  that 
John's  messengers  were  to  carry  back,  but  the  testi- 
mony of  what  they  themselves  had  "seen  and  heard." 
No  rumor  could  surpass  the  reality  ;  none  of  all  the 
special  deeds  performed  would  be  likely  to  satisfy  the 
mind  of  John  so  much  as  the  greatest  marvel  of  all, 
—  that  one  had  appeared  to  whom  the  poor  were  an 
object  of  solicitude  !  Not  the  healing  of  the  sick,  nor 
even  the   raising  of  the  dead,  was  so   surprising  as 
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That  a  person  clothed  with  Divine  power,  al)l('  to  draw 
to  him  the  homa<;e  of  the  rich  and  of  the  inllnentiai, 
shonld  adch'ess  himself  specially  to  the  poor.  Wonders 
and  miracles  nui^ht  be  counterfeited  ;  but  a  sympathy 
with  suffering  and  helplessness  so  tender,  so  laborious, 
and  so  long  continued,  was  not  likely  to  be  sinnilated. 
8uc!i  humanity  was  unworldly  and  divine. 

Ample  provision  was  made  among  the  Jews  Ibr  the 
instruction  of  all  the  families  of  the  nation,  but  the 
great  disasters  which  had  befallen  that  people  had  in- 
terrupted the  action  of  this  benevolent  polity.  Sifted 
in  among  the  native  Jews,  especially  in  (lalilee,  were 
thousands  of  foreigners,  many  of  them  extremely  ig- 
norant, debased,  and  poor,  who  were  objects  of  re- 
ligious prejudice  and  aversion.  The  Mosaic  institutes 
breathed  a  spirit  of  singular  humanity  toward  the 
})Oor.  No  nation  of  juitiquify  can  show  such  benevo- 
lent enactments ;  nor  can  Christian  nations  boast  ol' 
any  advan.v  in  the  temper  or  polity  by  which  the 
evils  of  poverty  arc  alleviated  and  the  weak  preservo'^ 
from  the  oppression  of  the  strong.  It  was  promised 
to  the  ancient  Jew,  at  least  by  implication,  that,  if  he 
maintained  the  Divine  economy  established  by  Moses, 
"  there  shall  be  no  poor  among  you"  (Deut.  xv.  4,  5). 
In  the  palmy  days  of  Israel  there  were  no  beggars; 
and  there  is  no  Hebrew  word   for  beifijrin*]:.^     But  in 


'on* 


'  Professor  T.  J.  Conaiit,  of  Brooklyn,  lor  many  years  engaj^ed  in  the 
translation  and  revision  of  the  Seriptures  for  the  American  Bible  Union, 
a  friend  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  niany  valuable  suo;<;;estions  in  matters 
of  scholarly  research,  writes  me,  in  reference  to  this,  as  follows:  — 

'  Tliere  is  no  word  in  Hebrew  that  si)ecilically  means  to  leg.  Three 
verbs,  SxK'  in  Kal  to  ask,  Piel  to  ask  iiiiportitnalali/,  t9p3  to  seek,  and  fyy] 
to  search  for,  to  seek,  are  strained  from  their  natural  sense  to  express  hog- 
ginir.  for  lack  of  a  proper  ex])r<'ssi()n  of  it ;  and  this  in  only  four  passages. 

"The  first, '?Nr  (compare  Judges  v.   '-'3,  'he  asked  water'),  Kal  flinn. 
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the  distemper  of  those  hvter  thiies  all  repiard  for  the 
poor  had  wellni^h  perished.  Jesus  renewed  the  old 
national  feeling  in  a  nobler  form.  Himself  poor^  the 
child  of  the  poor,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  welfjire  of 
the  needy;  and  though  he  associated  freely  with  all 
ranks  and  classes  of  people,  his  syn\pathy  for  the  poor 
never  waned,  and  his  ministrations  continued  to  i\\Q 
very  end  to  be  chiefly  among  them. 

John's  disciples  depart.  The  great  excitable  and 
iickle  crowd  remain.  How  easily  they  had  let  go  of 
John  !  How  eagerly  they  had  taken  up  Jesus  !  How 
quickly  would  they  rush  after  the  next  novelty  !  Like 
the  tides,  this  changeable  people  were  always  coming 
and  going,  under  influences  which  they  could  neither 
control  nor  understand.  It  did  not  please  Jesus  to  see 
them  the  sport  of  every  fantastic  creation  that  could 
dazzle  them  with  pretentious  novelties. 

What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  for  to  see? 
Arced  shaken  ivith  the  tvihd?  It  was  as  if  he  had  said, 
Now  it  is  a  mounte])ank,  shrewd  and  shifty,  that  sends 
you  roaming  into  some  gathering  place,  lioj)ing  for  de- 
liverance from  the  oppressor  at  the  hands  of  one  who 

is  used  in  Proverbs  x.\.  4,  'shall  bog  in  harvest,'  —  properly,  tihall  ask  help; 
rii'l  (intensive),  Psahn  cix.  10,  -let  his  ehildren  be  vagabonds  and  beg,'  — 
properly,  ask  importiinatchi. 

"The  second,  ti'nj  (participle),  is  used  in  Psahn  .\xxvii.  25,  'nor  his 
secit  begging  bread,'  —  properly,  scbkintj  bread,  as  it  is  translated  in  Lamen- 
tations i.  19,  '  they  sought  their  meat.' 

"  The  third,  K'^"!,  is  used  in  Psahn  cix.  10,  2d  iucm1)er,  Eng.  V.,  '  let  iheni 
sjek  (their  bread).'  Gesenius  needlessly  gives  it  (here  only)  the  sense 
to  beg.  The  meaning  is,  let  them  seek  (help),  be  seekers,  far  from  their 
ruini'il  home.* 

"Till-  word  'beggar,'  in  1  Samuel  ii.  8,  i^  a  mistranslation  of  p'DN,  ueeJy, 
poor. 

'» I  tlnak  it  entin^ly  safe  to  say,  as  you  have  dune,  that  *  there  is  no  He- 
brew word  fv.  r    egging.'  " 
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only  plays  on  your  credulity  for  his  own  benefit,  and 
is  hhDself  swayed  hither  and  thither  by  the  breath  of 
self-int-rest,  like  a  reed  quivering  in  the  Avind ! 

Turning  to  others,  he  said :  But  what  went  ye  out 
for  to  see?  A  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment?  Did  you 
expect  deliverance  would  come  to  Israel  from  rich  and 
luxurious  men,  pleasure-loving  courtiers?  Look  for 
such  men  only  in  courts  and  mansions.  They  will 
never  task  themselves  for  this  people,  but  will  bask  in 
sumptuous  palaces. 

Turning  again  to  others,  Jesus  said:  But  what 
went  //e  out  for  to  see  ?  A  p-ophct  ?  A  great  re- 
former, flaming  with  indignation  at  evil,  and  vehement 
in  rebuke  ?  John  was  indeed  a  prophet,  eminent  aliove 
the  great  brotherhood  of  former  days.  No  other 
prophet  was  ever  like  him;  and  yet  even  John  can 
x.ever  bring  in  that  kingdom  which  God  has  promised 
to  his  people.  The  kingdom  of  the  spirit  is  not  phy- 
sical nor  forceful.  It  dwells  in  the  heart.  It  is  the 
empire  within  the  soul,  pure,  spontaneous,  benevolent. 
Even  the  least  member  of  this  kingdom  of  the  spirit 
is  greater  than  the  greatest  prophet  of  the  old  and 
external  dispensation. 

This  was  the  language  of  criticism  and  reljuke.  It 
contrasted  the  eagerness  which  many  among  his  hear- 
ers had  shown  to  rush  after  any  sign  of  empire  that 
had  the  tokens  oi'  external  movement  and  ibrce,  and 
the  disappointment  which  they  could  not  conceal  that 
Jesus  should,  with  all  his  wondei-ful  power,  do  noth- 
ing except  to  instruct  people  and  to  relieve  the  .suf- 
ferings of  the  unfortunate.  If  this  is  all,  said  they,  if 
?narvel  and  discourse  are  not  leading  on  to  organized 
revolt   and    to   victorious   onset,   whiit  is  +he   use  of 
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them  ?  Truth  and  purity  of  motive  and  .self-denying 
kindness  may  be  all  very  well,  but  will  they  dispossess 
foreign  armies  .and  reinstate  the  Jewish  rulers  ?  Thus 
the  real  excellence  of  the  new  kingdom  was  turned 
ag{iinst  it  as  a  weakness. 

The  teaching  and  miracles  of  Jesus  were  doing  lit- 
tle good,  and  seemed  to  quicken  that  fatal  tendency 
toward  pride  and  self-indulgence  which  had  already 
prevented  the  development  of  moral  sensibility.  It 
was  not  personal  but  political  changes  that  men 
wanted.  Neither  John  nor  Jesus  fed  their  insatiable 
ambition,  and  each  in  turn  was  rejected  on  a  mere 
pretence.  John  is  a  recluse,  abstinent,  rigorously  se- 
vere. He  is  possessed  by  the  demon  of  the  wilder- 
ness !  Jesus  dwells  among  his  people,  adopts  the 
social  customs  of  his  times,  disowns  all  pretentious 
fasting  and  all  acerb  morality.  He  eats  and  drinks 
like  other  men :  to-day  he  breaks  bread  among  the 
poor ;  to-morrow  some  ostentatious  rich  man  will  have 
him  at  his  table  ;  —  it  makes  no  difference.  A  couch 
or  the  hard  plank  of  a  ship,  the  banquet  or  the  crust 
of  bread,  are  alike  to  him.  But  this  universal  social 
sympathy  is  charged  against  him  by  his  censorious 
critics :  He  is  a  dissipated  fellow,  a  companion  of 
grossly  wicked  men !  For  John  the  Baptist  came  neither 
eating  bread  nor  drinking  tvine ;  and  ye  sag,  He  hath  a 
devil.  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  eating  and  drinldng  ;  and 
ye  say,  Behold  a  glntlonoas  man,  and  a  winehibher,  a  friend 
of  publicans  and  sinners! 

To  such  unfriendly  thoughts  Jesus  replies  by  point- 
inii-  out  a  group  of  peevish  children  that  had  gath- 
er d  in  the  public  square.  Their  companions  cry, 
"  liCt  us  play  funeral."      No,  they  will  not  play  at 
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that ;  it  is  too  solenni.  Well,  then,  play  wedding ! 
No,  they  do  not  like  pipes  and  dancing !  Nothing 
will  suit  them.  The  severity  of  J(jhn  and  the  gentle- 
ness of  Jesus  were  alike  unpalatable  to  men  who 
wanted  riches,  power,  and  obsequious  flatteries.  This 
impenetrable  worldliness  appears  to  have  affected  the 
spirits  of  Jesus  in  an  unusual  degree.  He  ^vas  sad- 
dened that  so  little  of  promise  had  resulted  from  his 
labors. 

In  the  full  sovereignty  of  his  nature,  he  called  to 
judgment  the  cities  in  which  he  had  wrought  the  most 
striking  miracles  in   the  greatest  numbers  with  the 
least  possible  effects.     "Woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida,"  — 
it  was  a  soliloquy  probably,  low-voiced,  and  heard  only 
by  his  disciples,  —  "woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin !   for  if 
the  mighty  works  which  were  done  in  you  had  been 
done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon  [heathen  cities],  they  would 
have  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes."     In 
this  solemn  hour,  Capernaum,  his  home  after  his  re- 
jection by  the  people  of  Nazareth,  rose  before  him 
as  guiltiest  of  all.     Nowhere  else  had  he  taught  so 
assiduously,  or  performed  so  many  beneficent  works. 
He  dwelt  there,  and  was  there  well  known.     Yet  in 
no  other  place  was  there  so  little  change  for  good. 
"  Thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted   unto  heaven, 
shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell ;  ....  it  shall  be  more 
tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom,  ni  the  day  of  jndg- 
ment,  than  for  thee."     Jesus  did  not  imdervalue  the 
guilt  of  the  cities  of  the  plain.     He  left  bestial  vices 
as  odious  as  the  moral  sense  of  the  world  had  ranked 
them.      But  he   raised  the   estimate  of  the  guilt  of 
selfish    and   sordid    sins.      Sodom   was    not    less,    but 
Capernaum  was  more,  guilty  than  men  judged.     Tlie 
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.sentence   of  Jesus  does  not  change  the  enipliiisis   of" 
condcnmation,  but  its  relative  distribution. 

Throughout  this  scene  of  reproach,  and  the  follow- 
ing passages  of  conflict  with  the  cold  and  selfish  re- 
ligionists, the  character  of  Jesus  assumes  a  new  ap- 
pearance. It  loses  nothing  of  benevolence,  but  it 
reveals  how  terrible  benevolence  may  become  when 
arrayed  against  evil.  The  guilt  of  sin  is  that  it 
destroys  happiness  in  its  very  sources.  Regarding 
the  law  of  right  as  the  law  of  happiness,  the  viola- 
tion of  right  is  the  destruction  of  happiness.  A  dis- 
position of  disobedience  is  malign.  It  reaches  out 
against  universal  well-))eing.  Divine  benevolence,  as 
a  part  of  the  very  exercise  of  kindness,  sternly  re- 
sists every  active  malign  tendency.  In  a  pure  soul, 
indignation  at  evil  is  not  an  alternative  or  mere  ac- 
companiment of  benevolence,  but  is  benevolence  itself 
acting  for  the  preservation  of  happiness.  It  seems 
impossible  that  one  should  be  good,  and  not  abhor 
that  which  destroys  goodness. 

In  all  the  reproofs  of  Jesus  there  is  an  exaltation 
and  calmness  which  renders  them  more  terrible  than  if 
they  were  an  outburst  of  sudden  passion.  It  is  not 
angered  ambition,  but  repulsed  kindness,  that  speaks. 
There  is  sadness  in  the  severity.  The  very  denun- 
ciations seem  to  mourn. 

After  his  distress  had  given  itself  voice  in  those 
severe  words,  he  seems  to  have  let  go  the  trouble,  and 
to  have  arisen  in  prayer  to  the  bosom  of  his  God.  The 
gloom  is  breaking !  He  sees  an  infinite  wisdom  in  that 
love  w^hich  hides  from  the  proud  and  vain  the  ineffable 
truths  of  religion,  and  which  reveals  them  to  the  humble 
and  the  heart-broken.     The  vision  of  God  brings  peace 
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to  him.  He  turns  again  to  the  people,  every  cloud 
gone  from  his  face  and  the  stenmeh'4  from  his  words. 
Full  of  pity  and  of  tenderness,  in  sentences  that  have 
in  them  the  charm  of  music,  he  invites  the  troubled 
and  unhapjjy  around  him  to  that  rest  of  the  heart 
which  will  keep  in  perfect  peace  hhn  whose  soul  is 
stayed  on  God  :  — 

Co7nc  unto  me,  all  ye  ihat  labor  and  arc  heavf/  laden,  and 
I  tvill  give  you  rest.  TaJce  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn 
of  me;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart :  and  ye  ahall 
find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my 
burden  is  liyht. 

John's  message  of  doubt  and  wavering  came  to  Jesus 
while  he  was  in  full  conflict  v/ith  the  emissaries  i'rom 
Jerusalem,  who  were  sowing  distrust,  and  who,  as  we 
shall  see,  had  even  stirred  up  his  own  family  connec- 
tions against  him.  The  whole  tone  of  Jesus's  reply, 
the  progression  of  thought,  is  that  of  one  thoroughly 
aroused  and  indignant  at  the  exhibitions  of  moral 
meanness  around  him.  His  words  were  warrior  words. 
Though  in  prison,  saddened,  and  about  to  perish,  John 
was  gently  but  faithfully  rebuked.  "  Blessed  is  he, 
whosoever  shall  not  be  oifended  in  me."  If  even 
John  was  culpable,  how  much  more  the  malignant 
enemies  around  him  !  Still  more  the  cities  which  had 
been  the  focal  points  of  his  ministrauon !  Thus  step 
by  step  his  soul  manifests  its  noble  repugnance  to  evil, 
till  it  breaks  forth  in  prayer  before  Ood,  and  returns, 
full  of  pity  and  of  yearning,  to  beseech  once  more  the 
liberty  of  doing  good  to  ungrateful  enemies.  Noth- 
ing can  justify  the  royal  tone  of  Jesus  in  this  whole 
scene  but  the  reality  of  his  Divinity.  That  a  man 
should   make   himself  the   foiuitain   of  cleansing   in- 
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fluonce,  and  summon  all  liis  follows  to  l)o  lionlod  l)y 
liis  spirit,  would  exhibit  an  arroganeo  of  pride  which 
to  their  minds  could  bo  palliated  only  on  the  supposi- 
tioTi  of  insanity. 

His  family  connections  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
greatly  in  sympathy  with  Jesus  at  any  time.  We 
know  that  at  a  mucli  latei*  period  his  brethren  rcje(!t- 
cd  his  claims  of  Messiahship.  Of  course  they  nu*st 
have  watclied  his  career,  and  listened  to  all  thiit  was 
said  of  him  by  those  to  whom  they  had  been  jic- 
customed  to  look  for  right  opinions  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion. The  incrreasod  activity  of  Jesus,  the  resolute 
front  which  he  opposed  to  the  constituted  teachers  of 
his  people,  the  increasing  opposition  which  he  stirred 
up,  the  visible  eflect  of  all  this  upon  his  own  spirit, 
the  loftiness  both  of  carriage  and  of  language  with 
which  he  confronted  his  opponents,  together  with  his 
frequent  retirements  and  his  deep  reveries,  suggested 
to  his  friends  the  notion  of  insanity.  Witliou^  doubt 
this  was  at  first  a  hinted  criticism,  a  shakinti:  of  the 
head  and  a  wliispering  of  one  with  another. 

His  life  must  have  seemed  strange,  if  they  looked 
upon  Jesus  without  faith  in  his  Divine  mission,  or  sym- 
pathy wdth  it,  and  applied  to  him  such  practical  rules 
as  regulated  their  own  conduct.  The  intensity  of  his 
spirit,  the  apparent  restlessness  which  compelled  him 
to  go  throughout  every  village  and  city,  "  preaching 
find  showing  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God," 
must  have  seemed  imaccountiible.  Then,  his  com])any 
was  extraordinary.  His  twelve  disciples  were  now  his 
constant  attendants.  But  besides  these  a  singular 
band  of  women  went  with  him,  and  largely  provided 
for  his  support.     First  mentioned  is  Mary  Magdalene, 
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who,  whatever  doubts  may  rest  upon  lici  history  or 
the  origin  of  iier  name,  chnig  to  Jesus  with  a  lidelity 
that  (!oid(l  not  be  surpassed,  an  alfection  which  seems 
to  have  grown  more  ejirnest  and  fearless  witli  (hin- 
ger,  and  whicli,  during  his  cruci(ixi(m  and  after  his 
liurial,  places  her  even  before  his  own  mother  in  in- 
tensity of  self-devotion.  Cliusa,  the  wife  of  Herod's 
steward,  was  another;  and  Susanna,  whose  name  only 
remains  to  us,  was  also  conspicuous.  But  it  is  said 
by  Luke  tliat  there  were  "many  otliers."  He  also 
states  that  "they  ministered  to  him  of  their  sub- 
st{ince."  This  was  an  extraordinary  procession  for  a 
teacher  to  make.  His  kindred  felt  that  they  had  a 
right  to  interfere,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 
had  the  opportunity.  Indeed,  there  seem  to  have 
Ijcen  two  .separate  efforts  to  withdi-iiw  him  to  tlie 
privacy  of  his  home,  —  or,  rather,  two  stages  of  the 
one  search  and  attempted  interference.  On  one  oc- 
casion the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  rose  to  an  un(;oii- 
troUable  height.  Jesus  appears  to  have  been  utterly 
swallov/ed  up  by  the  crowd,  lie  and  his  disci])les 
"  could  not  so  much  as  cat  bread."  Then  It  was  that 
his  friends,  when  they  heard  of  it,  ''  went  out  to  lay 
hands  upon  him ;  for  they  said,  He  is  beside  himself." 

But  the  work  went  on.  The  Pharisees  beheld  iiis 
growing  power  with  the  people,  especially  after  his 
mastery  of  a  case  of  demoniacal  possession  of  a  pecu- 
liarly malignant  and  obstinate  character.  The  easy  res- 
toration of  the  victim  filled  the  multitude,  even  though 
they  had  almost  grown  familiar  with  his  miracles  of 
mercy,  with  wonder  and  amazement.  They  cried  out 
in  spontaneous  enthusiasm,  "Is  not  this  the  son  of 
David  ?  "     By  that  title  was  the  long-desired  Messiah 
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I'ainiliiii'ly  known.  Tliis  homai^c  of  the  people  .stirred 
the  Scribes.  Taking-  liint  I'roni  the  impression  of  his 
friends  that  he  was  insane,  they  added  to  the  eharj^e 
that  it  was  an  insanity  of  demoniacal  possession ! 
That  he  cast  ont  demons  could  not  be  denied  ;  but 
they  said  that  did  not  argue  his  Divinity,  for  he  was 
himself  a  dupe  or  an  accomplice,  working  under  the 
power  conferred  by  Satan  ;  in  short,  a  magician,  a  nec- 
romancer, one  who  had  made  a  league  with  the  devil ! 

The  emissaries  from  Jerusalem  and  their  confedei- 
ates  in  Galilee  were  blind  to  all  the  excellences  of 
Jesus.  If  he  was  to  thrive  outside  of  their  party,  and 
raise  up  an  influence  antagonistic  to  it,  then,  the  better 
he  was,  the  more  dangerous  to  them.  How  unscrupu- 
lous and  malignant  their  conversation  became  is  re- 
vealed by  the  epithets  employed  :  he  was  a  drunkard  ; 
he  was  a  glutton ;  he  was  a  companion  of  knaves 
and  courtesans ;  he  was  a  sabbath-breaker,  a  blas- 
phemer, a  charlatan,  a  necromancer,  an  unclean  fel- 
low. (Mark  iii.  30.)  His  power  could  not  be  gain- 
said ;  but  its  moral  significance  might  be  blurred, 
nay,  it  might  be  made  to  witness  against  him,  if 
they  could  persuade  the  people  that  the  devil  sent 
him  among  them,  and  that  under  the  guise  of  kind- 
ness he  was  really  weavhig  infernal  snares  for  their 
easy  credulity ! 

The  reply  of  Jesus  to  this  last  asjDcrsion  was  con- 
clusive, if  judged  from  their  point  of  vie^v.  "  You 
believe  that  Satan  is  carrying  forward  his  work  by  me. 
Would  he  begin,  then,  by  acting  against  himself? 
Will  Beelzebub  cast  out  Beelzebub  ?  Satan  light 
Satan  ?  Is  not  this  a  house  divided  against  itself,  and 
sure  to  fall  ?     But  why  charge  me  with  acting  from 
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infernal  power,  when  you  believe  that  evil  spirits  are 
cast  out  by  your  own  disciples  and  l)y  lawful  methods  ? 
When  your  pupils  employ  the  exorcisms  which  you 
prescribe,  and  men  .ire  relieved,  do  you  admit  that  it 
was  the  devil  that  wrought  with  them?  On  the  con- 
trary, you  believe  it  to  be  a  Divine  power  that  hel])s 
your  children.  Their  example  condemns  your  argu- 
ments against  me." 

If  the  carefulness  of  the  Lord's  reply  seonis  strange, 
it  is  only  because  the  exceeding  gravity  and  danger- 
ousness  of  tliis  attack  upon  him  is  not  appreciated. 
Beelzebub  was  a  heathen  god,  and  to  charge  Jesus 
with  acting  as  his  emissary  was  to  suggest  the  most 
insidious  form  of  idolatry.  To  the  common  people 
Jesus  was  the  very  model  of  a  Jew.  Ho  revived  and 
represented  the  heroic  national  character.  His  whole 
career  appealed  to  the  patriotic  element.  His  use  of 
their  Scriptures,  his  teaching  in  their  synagogues,  his 
conformity  to  all  Jewish  rites  and  usages  in  worshij), 
the  historical  basis  of  liis  teachings,  and  the  very  at- 
tempt to  bring  back  the  old  Jewish  life  by  reforming 
the  abuses  of  the  school  of  the  Pharisee,  all  gave  to 
him  a  high  repute  with  the  common  people  as  a  rep- 
resentative national  man  with  the  stamp  of  the  old 
prophets. 

If  his  enemies  could  destroy  this  impression,  and 
excite  a  suspicion  that,  after  all,  he  was  in  sympathy 
with  foreign  nations  and  was  really  an  emissary  of  an 
idolatrous  system,  they  would  easily  destroy  his  in- 
fluence. For  on  no  other  point  was  the  Jewish  mind 
so  inflammable  as  against  idolatrous  foreign  influences. 
Beelzebub  was  the  chief  of  foreign  heathen  deities. 
To  charge  Jesus  with  acting  under  his  inspiration  was 
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an  iiupciil  lo  lin'  iinlioniil  fiUiMlicism.  Tlir  vi<i;(»r  of 
(!lirisl's  reply  in.'niili'sls  his  senses  of  (he  (ljiii;i;('r  of 
sncli  [\\\  inipu(:iti()ii,  :in<l  (>\])l:iins  mIso  Mic  soIciiiii  iind 
jii(li«'iiil  severity  with  which  he  iininedijiiely  turned 
upon  his  Mssiiilimls.  Kor  (he  lines  were  dniwn.  All 
hop*'  of  nceonnnodiition  wns  pnst.  Hc'tween  him  jind 
(he  Phjirise(»s  (he  u!;nir  hiid  been  opened  (hiii  eonld  nevtM* 
he  closed.  IIi(her(o  lie  hiid  end'red  in(o  eond'oversy 
widi  (hem  iis  ;i  l\jd)l)i  would  dispnt(»  wi(h  nny  om^  in 
his  school  who  dissend'd  (Vom  his  (ejichinui;.  In  his 
Sennon  on  (he  IMomi(,  he  hiid  elejirly  (id\en  !j!;r()und 
!ii2:juns(.  the  whole  elhics  nnd  reli!i;ious  philoso|)hy  oC 
(his  school.  nu(.  now  (he  liiiin*  hiul  come  wluni  he 
(lis(inc(ly  nssniled  (hem  as  ji  eoiTup(.  p!ir(y.  There 
could  he  no  more  friendliness  between  them.  iNo  one 
could  he  on  both  sides,  or  be  indifForont/.  All  must 
choose.  Poiu(in!i:  b)  his  an(ii!i;onists,  bo  declared,  "  lie 
tha(  is  not  with  wc  is  a<i;ainst  ww.  He  tluit  «^a,(.here(h 
not  widi  mo  sca(tereth  abroad."  ITo  now  asserts  liis 
Divini(y  as  he  bad  never  done  before,  not  by  assum- 
ing to  himself  Divine  titles,  but  by  i(lcntifyint>;  their 
resistance  to  him  as  a  direct  and  conscious  resistance 
to  the  Holy  Cdiost. 

The  scene  at  this  point  is  extraordinaiy.  Jesus  bad 
hitherto  stood  upon  the  defensive.  But  tbere  was 
somethinp:  in  tlie  spirit  of  bis  antagonists  wbicli  roused 
in  liim  tlie  latent  royalty  to  a  most  august  disclosure. 
He  no  longer  explains  or  defends.  lie  brings  home  to 
the  conspiring  Pharisees  the  terrible  charge  of  blas- 
phemy. He  expressly  excludes  the  idea  tbat  this  was 
done  simply  because  tbey  bad  opposed  him.  Whoso- 
rrcr  speaktih  a  word  agaimf  fhc  Son  of  3Ian,  it  shall  be  for- 
given him.     Jesus  accepted  his  place  among  men,  and 
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not  denwn.d    .ny  o..M,pfion    fh.n.    (h.   ,.,i,in,,., 
''-:;^nn..Wswi,hvvhi..hn...n..nlosl..daii||H., 

:->-'"-'r' ■':-.ii<''iM,,,.n.':;::  :,,r,,: 

■^  ''"'■"""•  -.s  .,!•  (,•„,,.    ,,„(,  ,„.i,l I  ,'       ' 

-"..^^•r    ,„..,.,.,«,  ,|„.y  .lis,,,,,,,,,,.,,    „„.   „„,,„.,';. 

■1-0  o,  s,„nU,,,l  „.,„l,.      Tl„,y  „ro  ,.,„Li„„sly  in       I 
^••i■y|m.»,.nc<M,r(f,„|.     Tl„.  I.ivl,,,.  i„,|M.nco  4,  no ' 

f""l.  Jho.,e  .re  the  hours  „r  the  soul's  sov,.rci-M,ty 
-'1  'Ls  el.o,ccs  ,,,.0  nn.I,  siuc  they  ,.re  nuulo  w  ^; 
.  re' ri.:;,tT''"'^  '"  oo-entratcl  „po„  them.  If  the^ 
;™.:S'ev:r'"'"  ^'^™"'^"«"'^  ifwro„,,theyar^ 

In  such  a  supremo  moo.l  the  Phnrisoe.s  h,ul  not  only 
hs  o„ore,l    tho.r   own    luminous   conviction,   of    the 

V.  n,ty,  h,„l  i,„n,,.,l  contempt  nn,l  rhlicule  npon  then 
The  .sentence  of  Mark  is  very  significant,-'  IJeca„.,o 
they  said,  He  hath  m,  nnclmn  spirit."  What  nnclean 
spirit  was  meant,  is  shown  hy  Mattliew:  "Tliis  fellow 
do  h  not  cast  out  devils  but  by  Beekebub."  Ueolze- 
bub  was  to  the  Jew,s  the  heathen  god  of  nastiness 
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y;o(\  of  the  dunghill,  of  universal  excrement!^  The 
vulgarity  of  the  abuse  must  be  left  to  the  imagi- 
nation. 

Alliiirs  had  reaehed  a  crisis.  Tt  is  well,  therefore,  at 
this  point,  to  look  somewhat  closely  into  the  precise 
relations  subsisting  between  the  i)arty  of  the  Temple, 
the  conunon  people,  and  Jesus. 

The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  men  usually  are  who  hold  power  in  their 
lijinds,  and  are  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  main- 
tain it.  If  Jesus  could  have  been  nuide  to  work  un- 
der their  general  direction,  and  so  to  contribute  to  the 
stability  of  the  Temple  inlluence,  they  would  have 
suffered  him  to  utter  almost  any  sentiment,  and  to 
execute  rigorous  popular  refornuitions.  Every  word 
and  every  act  was  scrutinized  from  one  point  of  view, 
—  its  relations  to  the  intluence  of  the  dominant 
school. 

In  the  progressive  conflict  with  Jesus,  which  ended 
with  his  death,  the  Scribes  acted  within  the  familiar 

'  See  Smith's  Bible  Dictionarij  (American  edition,  Ilurcl  and  Houghton), 
Art.  "  Bcclzehul." 

Moreover,  on  this  point  Professor  Conant  writes :  "  To  tlic  heathen 
themselves  Beelzebulj  was  not  the  '  god  of  nastines.s,'  hut  a  very  respectable 
6ort  of  a  divinity,  with  an  honorable  vocation,  according  to  their  notions. 

'''■  Beehehuh  (30t  S^'S),  with  final  i,  occurs  only  once,  in  2  Kings  i.  2, 
as  a  god  of  the  Philistines  at  J^kron,  to  whom  Ahaziah  sent  messengers  to 
inquire  whether  he  should  recover  from  his  disease.  He  was  then,  it  seems, 
a  god  of  good  repute  even  in  Israel. 

"  yrom  the  etymology,  Gesenius  explains  the  name  as  'Jiy-Baal,  fly- 
destroyer,  rke  the  Zeis  'ATro/iutos  of  Elis,  ....  and  the  Myiagvus  ileus  of 
the  Romans.'  FUrst,  under  30t,  compares  the  'epithets  of  Hercules, 
iitoKTovoi  (vermin-killer)  and  Kopvonioiv  (locust-killer).' 

"  The  Jews,  with  their  projjensity  to  sarcastic  punning,  pronounced  the 
name  Beelzehul  (Spi  S;!3),  'god  of  the  dunghill,'  dunghill-god. 

"  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  view  you  give  in  the  text 
is  the  true  one." 
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spliorc  of  ordinary  pohtical  iiuniorallty.  Thoy  were  not 
monsters,  l>nt  simply  unscrupulous  pohticians.  At  Hrst 
they  ecmtented  tliemselves  with  ohservin*.?  Jesus,  and 
wouhl  evidently  have  heen  willing;  to  conciliate,  ha<l  a 
chance  heen  <^iven  them.  They  then  followed  him, 
wat<'hin,u:  for  some  mistake  which  would  hrinjj^  down  on 
him  the  ji^rasp  of  a  jealous  forei<i^n  frovernmcnt.  This 
was  hy  far  the  most  poHtic  method  of  dealin<;  svith 
hi!u.  A  dangerous  man  would  thus  he  removed  hy  an 
odious  foreign  despotism,  without  prejudice  to  the  Jew- 
ish rulers.  But  Jesus  was  fully  conscious  of  this  peril. 
So  cautious  was  he  in  discourse,  that  from  the  records 
of  his  teaching  one  would  scarcely  know  that  there 
was  an  intrusive  government  in  Palestine.  He  used 
his  authority  to  keep  down  popular  excitement;  anf 
wdien  the  enthusiasm  could  not  he  controlled,  he 
frequently  withdrew  from  sight,  and  sometimes  hid 
himself  absolutely.  The  wisdom  of  his  course  was 
justified.  The  Roman  officials,  after  a  while,  seem  to 
have  dismissed  his  movements  from  their  thoughts; 
and  even  at  the  crisis  of  his  death  they  appear  to 
have  cared  but  little  for  the  matter,  and  to  have 
been  pushed  on  by  the  resolute  fury  of  the  Jewish 
leaders. 

If  the  Temple  party  could  not  check  the  career  of 
Jesus  by  direct  political  interference,  the  next  obvi- 
ous step  of  policy  would  be  to  embroil  him  with  his 
own  countrymen.  This  would  seem  not  difficult.  The 
Jewish  people  were  inordinately  sensitive  to  secta- 
rian and  national  prejudices.  It  seemed  likely  that 
a  bold  reformer  like  Jesus  would  first  or  last  strike 
some  blow  that  would  rouse  up  the  whole  wrath  of 
a  bigoted  people,  and  that  he  would  be  sacrificed  in 
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sonu'  ()0|)iiliir  (iimiiK.  T\\\h  liiu^  of  poln'V  Wiis  !^l<il- 
I'ullv  lollowi'd  l)y  llu'iii.  It  was  not  wise  to  .shock 
the  iMitluisiasMi  of  llu'  people,  or  to  .stand  cold  and 
unmoved  annd  ,so  nuu'li  popular  leelinu,'.  It.  was 
l)i»t((M"  to  go  with  the  i-nnvd  as  IViend,!,  hut,  as  con- 
servative friends.  'I'hey  listened,  hut  in  a  gentle  ai.il 
respiH'lfuI  way  sought  to  entangle  him  in  his  teach- 
ings. The  ill  success  of  this  course  little  hy  little 
increased  their  zeal.  But  llu'y  wiMe  politic.  They 
could  not  hreak  with  Jesus  ,so  lotig  as  the  mass  of 
the  people  were  with  him.  They  iherefoi'e  still  niain- 
tained  outward  amicahle  relations,  hut  watched  and 
waited,  whispering,  suggesting,  ci'iticising  ;  —  yet  all 
ill  vain.  The  current  would  nut  be  tnnied  by  the.so 
pulls  of  wind  that  ran  acro.ss  its  fuu'face. 

Jesus  s.  cms  to  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  all 
this,  and  o['  tlie  dangers  which  tlireatened.  Ilis  tran- 
(piil  avoidanci'  of  their  snares  di.sclo.sed  how  skilfid 
may  be  the  highest  moral  cudow^menbs.  It  was  dilli- 
cult  to  o[)[)ose  the  whole  religious  teaching  of  his 
times  without  appearing  to  set  aside  the  Jewi,-<h  faith, 
and  bringing  u])oa  hini.seir  the  charge  of  inlidelit\,- — 
alwavs  a  facile  anil  ellective  wea!)on.  It  was  dilli- 
cult  to  rosist  the  authoi-ity  of  the  re[)resentative  men 
of  his  nation,  without  viohiting  the  fanatical  sense  of 
patriotism  among  the  people.  The  oonsiriousne.ss  oi* 
such  peril  would  render  a,  weak  nature  cautious,  woukl 
limit  his  sphere  of  remark,  and  enfeeble  his  criti- 
cisms of  evil.  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the 
attitude  of  Jesus  in  the  face  of  this  danger.  His 
tea'hings  did  not  ikig.  His  words  became  more  pow- 
erful. The  sphere  oi'  to])ics  every  day  enlarged.  Like 
a  skilful  surgeon,  conlident  of  his  hand,  he  plunged 
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Iho  ])r()l)c  down,  aiuid  n.-rves  and  arteries,  with  un- 
railin^'  and  inis|)aiin^^  fididity.  At  tinjes  his  adver- 
saries could  not  I'orhear  adinirution  of  his  ta(!t  and 
skill.  II,.  never  stru(;k  wron^^,  ,„j,.  ,.vi.,.  i,,iv-cd  a 
stroke,  'i'hcy  Ixdudd  him  every  day  less  in  peril  of 
the  eoiirt,  less  likely  to  lose  hi.s  hold  upon  the  eom- 
inon  peo|)le,  and  more  clearly  endangering  their  jwn 
'■  nana;  and  place." 

It  uas  at  this  ])oInt  of  afliilrs  that  thr  cry  was  first 
heai-d,  h  w>l  Um  the  iam  „f  Umudf  By  that  phrase 
was  meant  Messiahshij) !  The  spark  ha(i  fallen.  The 
lij'e  was  kindled.  'J'he  Scrihes  seemed  thiown  (jff 
their  guar']  \sy  the  extremity  of  danger.  Then  it 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  that  they  hlindly  charged  him 
with  heing  a  minion  of  infernal  inlliienees,  the  evil 
victim  of  a  loreign  god  of  filthy  and  <letestahle  attri- 
butes. And  it  was  to  this  ojjen  declaration  of  war 
that  Je.sus  opposed  as  openly  the  terrific  denuncia- 
tions wdiich  consigned  them  to  a  doom  not  to  be 
reversed   ii^   this  world  nor  in  the  world  to  come. 

The  Scribes  at  once  saw  their  blunder.  They  had 
not  carried  the  people  with  them.  They  had  aroused 
in  Jesus  a  spirit  of  sovereignty  before  which  they 
quailed.  They  had  thrown  the  javelin,  but  it  had 
missed,  and  they  stood  disarmed. 

They  then  ai tempted  to  recover  their  position.  It 
is  (luite  likely  that  the  Scribes,  who  had  led  the  onset, 
gave  place  to  others,  who  put  on  a  face  of  kindiuss  as  a 
miisk  to  their  real  feelings.  They  came  to  him  witii  an 
allectation  of  reasonableness  and  of  devotion  : Mas- 
ter, we  wish  that  we  might  only  see  a  sign  from  thee. 
He  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  this  sud.h^n  complai- 
sance.    With  even  increasing  '.devation   of  spirit  and 
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of  manner  he  denounced  them  as  an  "evil  and  adul- 


terous generation 


No  sign  should  be  wrought  for 


their  purposes.  But  a  sign  they  should  have.  What 
Jonah  was  to  Nineveh,  that  should  the  Son  of  Man 
be  to  Jerusalem.  So  far  from  softening  his  words  or 
abating  his  authority  he  takes  a  bolder  step,  and  de- 
clares himself  superior  to  Jonah,  an  eminent  prophet, 
and  to  Solomon,  the  most  renowned  philosopher  and 
Jie  most  brilliant  kino;  of  the  Hebrew  race.  That 
such  arrogation  of  rank  did  not  offend  the  people  is 
a  testimony  to  the  hold  which  Jesus  had  gained  up- 
on their  veneration. 

This  plausible  attempt  of  the  Pharisees  to  return  to 
amicable  relations  with  him  did  not  for  a  moment  im- 
pose upon  Jesus.  He  signified  his  judgment  of  the 
value  of  their  mood  by  a  parable,  which,  however,  did 
not  expend  its  force  upon  them,  but,  after  the  method  of 
the  prophecies,  had  a  kind  of  moral  ricochet  and  struck 
successive  periods.  Their  pretended  reformations  were 
but  a  getting  ready  for  renewed  wickedness. 

When  the  unclean  spirit  «'.s  gone  out  of  a  man,  he  wallccth 
through  dry  places,  secldng  rest,  and  findcth  none.  Then  he 
saiih,  I  will  return  into  my  house  from  ivhence  I  came  out ; 
and  tvhen  he  is  come,  he  findeth  it  empty,  sivept,  and  garnished. 
Then  goeth  he,  and  taketh  tvith  himself  seven  other  spirits 
more  tvickcd  then  himself,  and  they  enter  in  and  dwell  there  • 
and  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first.  Even 
so  shall  it  be  also  tinto  this  wic/ccd  generation. 

In  his  adversaries,  the  discourses  of  Jesus  produced 
anger,  and  at  times  rage.  The  people  generally  felt 
admiration  and  enthusiasm  for  them,  some  being  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  their  spiritual  excellence  and 
entering  profoundly  into  sympathy  with  him.     Thus, 
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while   he  was   unfolding  the  truth,  r.  woman  in  the 
crowd,   quite    borne    ar/ay   by    the    admirableness  of 
his  teaching,  cried  out  with  a  true  mother's  feclincr, 
"  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare   thee,  and  the  naps 
which  thou  hast  sucked ! "     This  was  the  very  pride  of 
motherhood  breaking  into  rapture  of  worship.      It  is 
not  likely  that  she  knew  Mary.     There  certainly  is 
no  unconscious  blessing  pronounced  upon  the  Vii-in 
Mother;  it  was  upon  Christ  that   her   heart   rested. 
She  struck  an  unimagined  chord  in  the  heart  of  Jesus. 
There  is  sadness  in  his  reply,  Yea,  rather,  blessed  are  the,/ 
that  hear  the  tvord  of  God,  and  keep  it.     And  reason  there 
was  for  this  sadness.    At  that  very  moment  his  mother 
with  other  members  of  tne  family,  were  hovcrinp  on' 
the  outskirts  of  the  excessive  crowd,  seckincr  him''  By 
Mark  (iii.  20,  21,  31-35)  we  see  what  her  m-and  was. 
Driven  by  maternal  solicitude,  she  had  become  more 
anxious  for  his  personal  safety  than  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     Her  love  for  him  as 
her  own  son  was  stronger  than  her  love  for  him  as  the 
►Son  of  God.     She  might  not  have  believed  that  he  was 
"beside  himself;"  she  might  naturally  ha-e  felt  that 
by  excessive  zeal  he  was  putting  his  life  in  peril.     Fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  the  crowd,  she  would  gather  up 
into   her  anxious   heart  all    the  angry   si^eoches  and 
significant  threats  of  his   enemies.     Why  should  wo 
imagine  that  Mary  was  m.ade  perfect  without  suffering, 
without  mistakes,  without  that  training  which  every 
one  of  the  disciples  passed  through,  and  without  need 
of  those   tender  rebukes  from  the    Master  which  all 
experienced  ?     If  even   the   unflinching   and   sturdy 
John  faltered,  can  we  Avonder  that  a  mother  sliould 
dread  the  storm  which  she  saw  gathering  around  her 
beloved  son  ? 
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It  was  while  the  cry  of  sympathy  from  a  nameless 
woman  in  the  crowd  was  in  his  car,  that  word  was 
brought  to  Jesus, "  Behold  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren 
stand  without,  desiring  to  speak  with  thee."  This  is 
the  sequel  of  that  previous  statement,  "  When  his 
friends  (kinsmen)  heard  of  it,  they  went  out  to  lay 
hold  of  him ;  for  they  said,  He  is  oeside  himself." 

Were  it  not  for  this  history,  it  would  be  hard  to 
redeem  the  reply  of  Jesus  to  the  messenger  of  hiw 
motile r  from  the  imputation  of  severity,  bordering  on 
harshness.  W/io  is  mu  mother  /  and  who  arc  m>/  brethren  ? 
is  this  the  language  of  a  child's  love,  in  whose  ear  his 
mother's  name  is  music  ?  Is  this  the  honored  recep- 
tion, before  all  the  people,  which  a  mother  had  a  right 
to  expect  from  such  a  son  ? 

Then  it  was  that  he  seems  to  have  drawn  himself  up 
and  looked  round  upon  the  crowd  with  an  eye  of  love 
veiled  by  sorrow.  There  must  liavo  been  something 
striking  in  his  manner  of  speaking,  that  should  lead 
the  Evangelists  always  to  describe  his  personal  ap- 
pearance in  that  act.  They  were  not  anatomists,  nor 
close  students  of  details;  they  mentioned  that  which 
struck  them  forcibly.  It  w^as  not  a  glance,  a  flash,  but 
a  long  and  piercing  gaze :  "  he  looked  round  about  on 
them  which  sat  about  him " ;  and  then,  stretching 
Ibrth  his  hand  toward  his  disciples,  he  said,  "Behold 
my  mother  and  my  brethren !  Whosoever  shall  do 
the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same 
is  my  brother,  and  my  sister,  and  my  mother ! "  ^ 

'  President  AVoolsey,  of  Yale  College,  holds  the  following  language  :  — 

"  Howevei'  we  explain  Mary's  participation  in  the  design  of  her  kinsmen, 

she  is  included  in  what  is  a  virtual  censure  on  the  part  of  our  Lort',     He 

noitlicr  goes  out  to  meet  her  and  her  companions,  nor  admits  them  into  his 

presence.     He  exclaims  tliat  his  nearest  of  kin  are  the  children  of  God, 
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While  this  was  unquestiona])ly  a  rebuke  to  his 
mother  and  brethren  lor  want  of  moral  sympathy  witli 
him,  it  presents  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  Jesus  looked  upon  all  the  social  relationshi[)s 
of  life.  As  much  in  domestic  as  in  religious  matters 
the  exterior  is  but  the  veil,  the  interior  is  the  sub- 
stance and  reality.  As  manhood  is  not  made  up  by 
the  members  of  the  body,  but  by  the  soul,  ;so  re- 
lationship is  not  simply  by  blood,  but  by  ailinities  of 
character.  The  household  which  is  grouped  aroinid 
natural  parents,  with  all  its  blessedness,  does  not  limit 
within  itself  one's  real  kindred.  All  that  are  good 
b(dong  to  each  other.  All,  in  every  nation,  who  call 
God  Father,  have  a  right  to  call  each  other  brother, 
sister,  mother!  Thus  aroiuid  the  visible  home  there 
extends  an  invisible  household  of  the  heart,  and  men 
of  faith  and  aspiration  are  rich  in  noble  relationships. 

This  scene  between  Jesus  and  his  mother  was  a 
mere  episode  in  the  sharp  conflict  which,  under  one 
form  and  another,  was  going  on  between  Jesus  and  the 
emissaries  from  the  Temple,  together  with  their  con- 
federates in  tlie  provinces.  But  it  was  not  all  an  open 
conflict.  It  would  seem  as  if,  while  some  plied  him 
with  opposition,  others  tried  the  arts  of  kindness,  and 
the  seductions  of  hospitality.      For  these  invitations 

and  asks,  'Who  is  my  mother  and  my  brethren?'  It  is  thus  remarkable 
that  in  the  only  two  instances,  until  the  crucifixion,  where  Mary  figures  in 
tli'i  Gospel,  —  the  mai-riagc  .at  Cana  and  the  passage  before  us,  —  she  aj)- 
pears  in  oixler  to  be  rej)roved  by  the  Saviour,  and  to  be  placed,  as  far  as 
the  mere  maternal  relation  is  concerned,  below  obedient  servants  of  God. 
These  passages  must  be  regarded  as  protests  laid  up  in  store  against  the 
heathenish  eminence  which  the  Roman  Church  assigns  to  Mary,  and  espe- 
cially against  that  newly  established  dogma,  of  her  being  without  sin  from 
her  birth,  which  they  sc  signally  contradict."  —  Relir/ion  of  the  Present  and 
of  the  Future,  p.  4G.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.     1871. 
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which  brought  him  to  feasts  in  the  houses  of  dis- 
tinguished Ph.arisees,  as  the  whole  carriage  of  Jesus 
sliowed,  were  not  always  acts  of  simple  kindness.  No. 
doubt  they  were  inspired  to  some  extent  by  curiosity, 
mingled  with  vanity  at  having  possession  of  one 
who  was  stirring  the  whole  community.  But  they 
evidently  had  in  them  also  an  element  of  seduction. 
He  might  be  flattered  by  attentions.  He  might  be 
softened  by  social  blandishments.  He  might,  in  the 
confidence  of  honorable  hospitality,  be  thrown  ofl'  his 
guard  and  led  to  incautious  speeches,  by  which  after- 
wards he  might  be  entangled. 

Soon  after  this  interview  with  liis  mother,  a  Pharisee 
urged  him  to  dine.  No  sooner  had  they  sat  down 
than  the  latent  design  of  this  hospitality  began  to 
appear.  Jesus  had  neglected  to  wash  his  hands  offi- 
cially, after  the  custom  of  the  strict  among  the  Jews, 
and  he  was  at  once  questioned  about  it.  It  seems  that 
there  was  present  a  large  company  of  lawyers  and 
doctors  of  the  law,  and  that  all  were  sharpened  for 
conflict,  and  this  will  sufficiently  account  for  the 
character  of  the  most  extraordinary  after-dinner  speech 
that  was  ever  recorded.  Jesus  was  not  for  a  moment 
deceived  by  their  pretensions  and  formal  courtesies. 
He  knew  what  their  politeness  meant.  He  replied  to 
the  inward  reality,  and  not  to  the  outward  seeming. 
It  was  a  fearful  analysis  and  exposure  of  the  hoUow- 
heartedness  of  the  men  who  were  seeking  his  downfall. 

The  manner  of  this  speech  seems  to  have  been  thus : 
One  after  another  would  question  him,  and  upon  his 
replies  still  other  criticisms  would  be  made,  followed 
again  by  taunts  and  contemptuous  questions.  Luke 
gives  us  an  insight  into  the  method  and  spirit  of  this 
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remtirkahle  dialogue  :  '•  As  ho  said  tliese  things  unto 
them,  the  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees  began  to  urge  him 
vehemently,  and  to  provoke  him  to  speak  o/manv- 
things ;  laying  wait  for  him,  and  seeking  to  catch 
something  out  of  his  mouth,  that  they  might  accuse 
him."  The  speech  as  given  in  the  text  may°be  regard- 
ed as  a  condensed  record  of  the  substance  of  his 
replies,  the  interpolated  questions  and  disputatious 
passages  being  left  out.  It  is  this  interlocutory  char- 
acter of  the  Lord's  discourses,  both  here  and  elsewliere, 
that  must  supply  us  with  a  clew  to  the  succession  o(' 
topics,  which  otherwise  will  seem  forced. 

And  ihe  Lord  said  unto  him,  Now  do  yc  Pharisees  make 
clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  the  platter  ;  hut  your  inward 
partis  full  of  ravening  and  ivickedness.      Ye  fools,  did  not 
he  that  made  that  ivhich  is  without  make  that  which  k  within 
also  ?     But  rather  give  alms  of  such  things  as  ye  hive;  and, 
behold,  all  things  are  clean  unto  yon.     Bid  woe  unto  you, 
Pharisees !  for  ye  tithe   mint  and  rue  and  all  manner  of 
herbs,  and  pass  over  judgment  and  the  love  of  God:  these 
ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.     Woe 
unto  you,  Phansees  !  for  ye  love  the  uppermost  scats  in  the 
synagogues,  mid  greetings  in  the  markets.      Woe  unto  you, 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  !  for  ye  are  as  graves  wlncli 
cqipear  not,  and  the  men  that  ivalk  over  them  are  not  aware 
of  them.     Then  answered  one  of  the  lawyers,  and  said  unto 
him.  Master,  thus  saying  thou  reproachest  us  also.     And  he 
said.  Woe  unto  you  also,  ye  lawyers !  for  ye  hide  men  tmth 
burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  ye  yourselves  touch  not  the 
burdens  ivith  one  of  your  fingers.       Woe  unto  you  I  for  ye 
build  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets,  and  your  fathers  killed 
than.     Tndy  ye  bear  ivitness  that  ye  allow  the  deeds  of  your 
fathers :  for  they  indeed  killed  them,  and  ye  build  their  sepul- 
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chres.  Therefore  aho  mid  Ihe  wisdom  of  God,  I  iiill  send 
I  hem  prophets  foid  apostles,  and  some  of  them  the//  shall  slaij 
ami  persecute :  that  the  blood  of  all  the  prophets,  which  ivas 
shed  from  the  foumlation  of  the  world,  may  he  required  of 
this  (jemration,  from  the  blood  of  Abel  wUo  the  blood  of 
ZiteJiari((i<,  n'hieh  perished  between  the  altar  ami  the  temple  : 
rerit//  I  say  mito  yon,  It  shall  be  required  of  this  generation. 
Woe  unto  you,  lawyers  !  for  ye  have  taken  away  the  key  of 
knowledge :  ye  entered  not  in  yGursclres,  and  ihcm  that  ivcre 
entering  in  ye  hindered. 

The  kindled  flame  was  to  be  noiirislied  by  new 
fuel  every  day.  The  courage  and  boldness  of  Jesus 
were  equalled  only  by  the  bitterness  and  cunning  of 
the  Scribes.  He  knew  the  issue.  "  I  am  come  to  send 
fire  on  the  earth,  and  what  will  I,  if  it  be  already 
kindled?" 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

AROUND   THE   SEA   OF  GALILEE. 

Ttie  discourses   of  Jesus   grew   deeper   and   riclior 
from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  to  the  end.     But 
the  transitions  were  never  formal  or  abrupt.     Nor  can 
we  anywhere  lay  our  finger  upon  a  precise  moment  or 
occasion  when  the  deepening  or  widening  took  place 
His  teaching  was  like  the  flow  of  a  river,  whose  depth 
and  breadth  continually   increase,  but  nowhere   sud- 
denly.    From  the  first  he  had  preached  the  Jdmdom  of 
heaven,  but  at  this  time  he  seems  to  have  made  that 
theme  the  special  subject  of  discourse.      ludeed    just 
before  he  sent  out  his  twelve  disciples  to  teach,  tliere 
was  a  crisis  in  his  ministry  and  a  change  in  his  style 
which  proceeded  from  profound  reasons  that  deserve 
careful  consideration. 

Whatever   spiritual   benefit   had   been   derived   by 
single  persons  from  his  ministry,  it  was  plain  that  in 
general  his  teaching  had  fallen  only  upon  the  outv^^rd 
ear,  and  that  his  beneficent  works  had  stirred  up  the 
worldly  side  of  men  more  than  the  spiritual.     They^ 
were  glad  to  have  their  sicknesses  healed,  to  know 
that   the  kingdom  of  heaven  (interpreted  according 
to  Jewish  expectations)  was  advancing.     His  family 
friends  were  plying  him  with  prudential  considerations 
His  adversaries  were   organizing  a  powerful,  thouo-h 
as  yet  cautious  and  crafty,  opposition.     He  stood  \n 
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an  excited  circle  of  worldly  men ;  and  whether  they 
were  for  him  or  against  him,  they  were  for  the  most 
part  seeking  a  material  and  secular  interest.  It  was 
important  that  he  should,  if  possible,  break  through 
this  carnal  view,  and  kindle  in  their  minds  some  idea 
of  that  .s})iritual  kingdom  which  he  sought  to  establish. 

On  no  other  subject  did  he  concentrate  so  many 
parables  as  upon  this.  Eight  of  them  in  succession, 
and  apparently  at  about  the  same  time,  evince  his 
earnestness,  and  his  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the 
to})ic.  The  Sower,  the  Tares,  the  Growth  of  Seed,  the 
Grain  of  Mustard-i-ieed,  the  Leaven,  the  Treasure-field, 
the  Pearl,  the  Net,  —  each  one  of  these  expounded 
some  view  of  his  kingdom.  In  reading  them,  one  is 
struck  Avitli  the  wholly  sp'ritual  and  unworldly  charac- 
ter of  that  kingdom.  There  is  no  intimation  of  a  so- 
ciety or  of  organization. 

These  parables  are  evidently  the  fragments  of  dis- 
course. The  disciples  remembered  and  recorded  them 
as  brief  and  striking  pictures;  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  Jesus  put  them  forth  one  after  the  other,  without 
any  filling  up  or  exposition.  We  know,  in  regard 
to  some,  that  they  were  parts  of  interlocutory  dis- 
course, and  that  they  gave  rise  to  questions  and  to  an- 
swers. It  is  highly  probable  that  all  of  them  were 
preceded  and  followed  by  expository  matter,  on  which 
the  parables  were  w  rought  like  the  figures  upon  lace. 
The  sudden  addiction  of  Christ  to  parables  is  the  sign 
of  a  serious  change  in  his  relations  to  that  part  of  the 
people  who  were  now  secretly  banding  together  in 
opposition  to  his  influence.  We  have  already  seen  the 
feeling  Which  this  conduct  produced  in  his  bosom. 
Although  his  personal  relations  were  apparently  not 
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afil'cted,  and  he  moved  among  the  Pharisees  as  he  had 
always  done,  lie  regarded  portion.^  of  tJiom  as  being 
so^  dangerous  that  it  was  prudent  to  forestall  rlieir 
efiorts  h  catch  mmcthing  out  of  his  mouth,  that  thr>/  niialit 
accuse  hi'fif. 

Aparal)le  — orainoral  truth  tin-own  into  the  fonn 
of  an  imaginary  history,  a  germ  drama  — was  peeii- 
harly  fitted  for  the  double  ofhee  which  in  his  lumds  it 
had  to  perform.     It  was  an  instructive  form  of  speech 
addressnig  the  imagination,  and  clinging  tenaciously  to' 
the  memory.     It  was  admirably  suited  to  the  intelH- 
gence  of  the  common  people.     It  had  also  this  advan- 
tage,  that  throughout  the  East  it  was  a  familiar  styh' 
of  mstruction,  and  the  people  were  both  used  to  it  and 
iond  of  It.     On  the  other  hand,  its  polemic  advantages 
were  eminent.     By  parables  Jesus  could  advance  his 
views  with  the  utmost  boldness,  and  yet  give  to  his 
enemies  but  little  chance  of  perverting  his  words     It 
was  necessary  to  baffle  their  devices,  without  restrict- 
ing the  scope  of  his  teaching  or  abating  his  activity 

We  have  already  glanced  at  the  methods  by  which 
the  Scribes  sought  an  end  to  this  reformer,  as  soon 
as  they  became  satisfied  that  he  could  not  be  used 
as  a  tool  for  their  own  advantage.     The  topic  will 
bear  unfolding  still  further.     They  first  attempted  to 
excite  against  him  the  fears  of  the  government,  and 
to  cause  his  arrest  as  one  politically  dangerous.     This 
would   seem   beforehand    to   promise  the   surest  and 
speediest   results.      Herod  was  suspicious,  jealous  of 
his  power,  and   cruel  in   vindicating  it.      The  great 
excitement  which  kindled  around  Jesus,  and  the  ex- 
cessive  throngs   which   followed   him,   gave   color  to 
unfavorable  representations.    The  general  conduct  of 
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Jesus  must,  have  ln'cn  very  (rireuinspect.  Indeed.  \vc 
are  struek,  not  only  with  llie  absence  of  jjolitieal 
((►pics  from  his  teachinirs,  hut  willi  the  unworhlly 
treatment  of  common  sccuImv  (hities.  Mif  kinndom  is 
not  of  llilx  world  was  as  plainly  iiuhcated  hy  tlie  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  as  hy  liis  final  dechiration.  Poli- 
ticians were  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  Jesus  liad 
no  j)urpose  of  puhli(!ly  or  secretly  organi/in<i;  the  yvo- 
pie.  Every  political  party  has  one  or  two  sensitive 
tests.  If  a  uian  is  sound  or  hannless  in  respect  to 
them,  ho  is  re<i^arded  as  safe.  In  ecclesiastical  admin- 
istration these  tests  are  apt  to  be  doctrinal  or  ritual. 
In  political  manajj^ement  they  are  more  likely  to  re- 
late to  ])ractical  policy.  Judged  by  political  tests,  it 
must  have  seemed  to  disinterested  spectators  that  .Jesus 
was  simply  a  very  benevolent  man,  with  great  power 
of  pers(mal  fascination,  who  indulged  in  impracticable 
dreams  of  m  ideal  future ;  that  he  neglected  the 
most  admircble  opportunities  for  forming  a  party,  and 
squandered  his  inlluence  for  lack  of  organization. 
The  people  again  and  again  came  at  his  call,  but  dis- 
solved and  sunk  away  without  bringing  to  him  any 
advantage.  His  doctrine  passed  over  the  surface  of 
society  '  s  the  shadoAvs  of  v/hite  clouds  high  up  in  the 
heave  uH  pass  over  fields  and  forests,  making  transient 
pictures,  but  changing  nothing  in  root,  leaf,  or  fruit. 
There  was  far  less  to  fear  in  such  a  man  than  in  the 
narrower,  but  more  immediately  practical,  John  the 
Baptist.  Besides,  it  may  be  presumed  that  there  were 
in  Herod's  household  friends  of  Jesus,  who  had  the 
ear  of  the  king  or  of  his  advisers.  We  know  that  the 
wife  of  Herod's  steward  was  a  devoted  friend  to  the 
prophet  of  Galilee.    The  fate  of  men  and  of  policies 
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often  depends  upon  the  soft  whisper,  in  an  hour  of  lei- 
sure, of  one  whom  the  pul)li<!  neither  sees  nor  knows, 
whose  very  obs(Mirity  lends  to  his  intluence  by  disarui- 
inj^'  jealousy  or  the  fear  of  selfish  eoimsel. 

Politi(;id  inlluenees  failing,  the  next  ohvioiis  method 
of  destroying  Jesus  would  he  to  eiiihroil  him  with 
the  people.  The  Pharisees,  r(>presentin;^  tlu;  patri- 
otic feeling  of  the  nation,  were  very  popular  with 
the  masses.  The  people  were  apt  up(m  the  slightest 
provocation  to  burst  out  into  uncontrollablo  fanati- 
cism. How  easy  it  would  be  to  sweep  awjiy  this  nuin 
of  Na/aretii  in  some  wild  outbreak !  But  Jesus,  a 
man  of  the  common  people,  living  day  by  day  among 
them,  familiar  with  all  their  prejudices,  their  thoughts, 
their  wants,  and  ministering  to  their  necessities  by 
almost  daily  acts  of  beneficence,  could  not  easily  be 
Avithdrawn  from  the  sympathies  of  the  poor.  The 
crowds  of  grateful  creatures  that  surrounded  him 
might  bv.  ignorant  of  his  real  doctrines,  and  take  little 
j)ro(it  from  his  spirit;  but  they  proved  a  stronger  bar- 
rier between  him  and  his  enemies  of  the  synagogue 
and  the  Temple  than  an  imperial  army  would  have 
been.     They  were  unconsciously  his  body-;^uard. 

The  only  other  method  of  putting  Jesus  out  of  the 
way  was  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  discipline 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim.  But  a  tr'a!  for 
heresy  required  material.  It  was  not  easy  to  procure 
it.  Jesus  was  in  disagreement  with  the  religious 
leaders  of  liis  people,  but  he  was  historically  in  accord 
with  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  He  was  really  more 
orthodox  than  the  Rabljis. 

It  was  for  the  sake  of  bringing  him  to  trial  before 
the  religious  tribunal  of  his  people  for  some  form  of 
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error,  tliat  ho  was  now  watched  with  inclefatigal)le 
vigilance;  and  the  change  hi  his  method  of  teaching 
niiiy  he  attrihuted  greatly  to  tliat.  For  a  marked 
change  look  place  in  the  .style  of  hia  teaching  .soon 
al'ter  the  calling  and  .sending  forth  of  hi.s  disciple.s. 
In  exponnding  to  them  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  as  we 
shall  see,  Jesus  expressly  gave  a.s  a  reason  for  using 
the  paral)olic  form  in  teaching,  that  it  would  bailie  his 
enemies.  It  wo  ild  convey  the  truth;  and  yet,  as  the 
vehicle  was  a.  fiction,  his  adversaries  would  be  unable 
to  catch  him  in  his  words.  There  is  no  instance  in 
which  his  parables  were  alleged  as  an  oflence.  The 
Pharisees  knew  at  whom  they  were  aimed ;  yet  .so 
wisely  did  Jesus  frame  them,  that  nothing  contrary 
to  the  law  or  to  national  customs  could  be  made  out 
of  them. 

But  the  larger  use  of  the  parable  in  his  teachings 
is  not  tlie  only  change  to  be  noticed  at  this  period. 
We  .shall  iind  an  impetus  to  his  di.scour.ses,  an  attack- 
ing force,  which  .shows  that  he  designed  to  put  his 
adversaries  on  the  defensive.  Instead  of  watchinu 
him,  they  found  themselves  impelled  to  study  their 
own  defence.  Many  came  as  if  conscious  of  great 
superiority,  and  as  pompous  patrons.  But  they  were 
handled  as  if  they  were  very  poorly  instructed  pupils. 

Ther*e  considerations  of  the  state  of  the  conflict  will 
not  only  illustrate  the  general  prudence  of  Jesus'.s 
course,  but  will  give  significance  to  many  incidents 
which  otherwise  would  lose  their  real  bearings. 

It  was  in  the  face  and  under  the  influence  of  this 
crafty  conspiracy  against  him  that  he  pronounced  the 
words  recorded  by  Luke,  which  not  only  infcraied 
them  explicitly  that  he  divined  their  plans,  but  in- 
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structcd  his  disciples  that  both  they  and  their  master 
were  under  the  care  of  a  Divine  Providence  which 
watches  over  the  minutest  elements  of  creation.  Con- 
sidered as  the  utterance  of  one  standing  amidst  shrewd 
and  venomous  enemies,  this  tran(juiHizing  and  com- 
forting spirit  is  truly  divine. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  when  there  were  gathered  to- 
gether an  innumeralde  multitude  of  people,  insomuch 
that  they  trode  one  upon  .'mother,  he  began  to  say  unto 
his  disciples  first  of  idl.  Beware  ye  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees,  which   is   hypocrisy.     For  there   is  notliing 
covered  that  shall  not  be  revealed;  neither  hid,  (ha't 
sludl  not  be   known.     Therefore  whatsoever  ye  have 
spoken  in  darkness  sh.all  be  heard  in  the  light;  and  that 
which  ye  have  spoken  in  the  ear  in  closets  shall  be 
proclaimed  upon  the  house-tops.     And  I  say  unto  you 
my  friends,  Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body, 
and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do.     But  I 
will  forewarn  you  whom  ye  shall  fear :  Fear  him  which, 
after  he  hath  killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into  hell ;  yea, 
I  say  unto  yuu,  Fear  him.     Are  not  five  sparrows  sold' 
for  two  farthings?  and  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten 
before  God :  but  even   the  very  hairs  of  your  head 
are  all  numbered.    Fear  not,  therefore  :  ye  ai  o  of  more 
value   than  many  sparrows.      Also  I  say   unto   you. 
Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  shall  the' 
Son  of  Man  also  confess  before   tlie  angels  of  God  : 
but  he  that  denieth  me  before  men  shall  be  denied 
before  the  angels  of  God.     And  whosoever  shall  speak 
a  word  against  the  Son  of  Man,  it  shall  be  forgiven 
him;  but  unto  him  that  blasphemeth  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven.     And  when  they  bring 
you  unto  the  synagogues,  and  unto  magistrates  and 
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powers,  take  ye  no  thought  how  or  what  thing  ye 
shiill  answer,  or  what  ye  shall  say :  for  the  Holy 
Ghost  shall  teach  you  in  the  same  hour  A\'liat  ye 
ought  to  say." 

An  incident  occurred  about  this  time  which  deserves 
more  than  Ji  passing  notice.  A  young  man  appealed 
to  Jesus  against  his  brother,  in  the  matter  of  dividing 
some  property  that  had  been  left  to  them.  "Master, 
speak  to  my  brother  that  he  divide  the  inheritance 
with  me."  One  who  was  smarting  under  a  wronti: 
would  naturally  appeal  to  a  great  teacher  of  morals 
for  advice  and  influence.  The  reply  of  Jc.  surprises 
us  by  an  apparent  severity  for  which  at  first  we  can- 
not account,  — "  Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  or  a 
divider  over  you?"  But  if  the  cunning  Scribes  had 
whispered  this  young  man  on,  hoping  +o  induce  Jesus 
through  his  sympathies  to  assume  judicial  functions 
and  to  step  into  a  snare,  we  can  understand  tluit  the 
severity  of  his  abrupt  refusal  was  meant  more  for  the 
Pharisees  than  for  their  dupe.  Yet,  though  he  could 
not  assume  the  authority  of  courts  and  distribute  prop- 
erty, he  could  fasten  the  attention  upon  the  most  '■)\'iy 
views  respecting  the  ends  of  life.  Beware  of  c<  '  /> 
ncss :  for  a  man's  Ife  consist cth  not  in  the  ahwidance  if  h 
things  which  he posscsscth.  One  may  be  happy  in  riches; 
but  there  is  a  higher  enjoyment  than  any  which  wealth 
can  besto\\'.  This  view  was  not  left  as  a  mere  apo- 
thegm. He  framed  it  into  a  picture  which  no  one 
could  ever  forget.  For  the  memory  of  things  received 
through  the  imagination  is  ineradicable. 

In  a  dozen  lines  he  gives  a  perfect  drama.  Avarice, 
made  good-natured  by  prosperity,  counsels  witii  itself 
and  fills  the   future  with  visions  of   self-indulgence. 
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Then  from  out  the  great  realm  above  comes  a  voice 
pronouncing  eternal  bankruptcy  to  the  presumptuous 
dreamer ! 

"  And  he  spake  a  parable  unto  them,  saying,  The 
ground  of  a  certain  rich  man  brought  forth  plentifully  : 
and  he  thought  within  himself,  saying,  What  shall  I  do, 
because  I  have  no  room  where  to  bestow  my  fruits  ? 
And  he  said.  This  will  I  do  :  I  will  pull  down  my  barns, 
and  build  greater;  and  there  will  I  bestow  all  my 
fruits  and  my  goods.  And  I  will  say  to  my  soul.  Soul, 
thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years ;  take 
thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.  But  Gou  said 
unto  him.  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  re- 
quired of  thee:  then  whose  shall  those  things  be 
which  thou  hast  provided  ?  So  is  he  that  layeth  up 
treasure  for  himself,  and  is  not  rich  toward  God." 

This  is  the  contrast  that  evermore  exists,  in  ten 
thousand  ft>rms,  between  the  visible  and  the  invisi- 
ble. Just  beyond  inordinate  mirth  lie  gloom  and 
sadness.  Through  the  tears  of  desponding  sorrow 
rises  on  the  background  beyond  a  tender  rainbow. 
When  the  sun  is  setting,  the  human  form  projects  a 
grotesque  and  monstrous  shadow  far  along  the  ground  ; 
and  so  character  casts  forward  a  shadow  into  the  future, 
whether  fair  or  hideous,  in  prodigious  disproportion  to 
the  seeming  magnitude  of  the  living  reality. 

The  parables  of  Jesus,  as  we  find  them  in  the  Gos- 
pels, are  like  pearls  cast  into  a  jewel-case,  without 
order  or  selection.  The  thread  that  connected  them 
is  lost.  But  we  often  find  an  inward  congruity  be- 
tween the  parable  and  the  events  just  then  happen- 
ing, that  creates  a  probability  as  to  the  order.  Thus 
the  two  parables  respecting  the  imminence  of  death 
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would  seem  naturally  to  have  followed  the  parable 
of  the  rich  fool.  There  are  two;  one  in  light,  the 
other  in  shadow.  Could  anything  be  more  radiant 
and  original,  contrasted  with  the  frightful  pagan  ideas 
of  death,  or  with  the  dismal  ideas  of  the  primiti\9 
Jewish  nations,  than  the  figure  of  Death  as  v,  bride- 
groom returning  from  wedding  festivities  to  his  house- 
hold? Yet,  in  exhorting  his  disciples  to  be  in  con- 
stant preparation  for  the  event  of  death,  Jesus  urges 
them  to  be  vigilant  and  cheerful  watchers,  "  like  unto 
men  that  wait  for  their  lord,  when  he  will  return  from 
the  wedding."  Their  lord  shall  cause  them  to  sit 
down  to  a  banquet,  and  he  himself,  in  love,  shall  honor 
and  serve  them.  This  watching  must  run  through  the 
series  of  hours,  whether  he  come  in  the  second  watch 
or  in  the  third  watjh.  It  is  to  be  an  all-niglit  fidelity. 
There  is  a  fine  vein  of  poetry  in  the  implication  that 
this  •  life  is  a  night,  and  death  the  breaking  of  the 
morning,  the  awaking  from  sleep.  But  the  mention 
of  the  night  watches  suggests  a  new  illustration,  and 
the  parable  changes.  It  is  a  householder  now,  secure, 
asleep,  dreaming  happily.  But  hovering  near  is  the 
artful  thief  He  steals  noiselessly  to  the  window.  He 
enters  without  discovery  and  despoils  the  house  of 
treasure  in  the  very  face  of  its  owner,  too  fast  asleep 
to  know  the  mischief  that  is  going  on.  When  the 
man  awakes  and  discerns  the  state  of  things,  no  doubt 
he  will  bestir  himself  But  too  late !  The  thief  is 
gone,  and  with  him  the  goods !  ^ 

Peter  now  interposes  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
parables  referred  to  the  disciples  only,  or  also  to  the 
whole  multitude.    The  reply  is  not  recorded ;  but  the 
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new  parable  which  followed  it  indicates  the  nature 
of  the   reply, —  that  he  was   speaking   to   all  alike. 
In  a  few  words  Jesus  depicts  the  interior  of  some 
princely  household;    the    master   is   absent,  and   not 
soon  expected  home ;  the  faithless  steward,  assuming 
airs  of  superiority,  betakes  himself  to  inordinate  fes- 
tivities, and  in  his  drunken  revelling  plays  the  petty 
tyrant,  abusing  the  servants  with  words  and  blows. 
In  the  midst  of  the  shameful  debauch,  the  master  sud- 
denly appears.     In  an  instant  all   is  changed.     The 
unfaithful  servant  is  convicted,  dispossessed,'  and  cast 
forth.      There   could    be   no   doubt   in   Peter's   mind 
whether  he  spoke  « to  all "  or  not.     By  such  a  picture, 
the  materials  of  which  were  too  abundant  in  that  age 
and    country,  Jesus  would    fix  in  the   memory  of°a 
curious  crowd,  subject  to  evanescent  excitements,  the 
great  danger  -^f  giving  way  to  their  passions  in  this 
life  without  regard  to  that  great  After-Lifc,  which, 
though  silent,  is  certain  and  near  at  hand,  and  whose 
happiness  depends  upon  the  results  of  the  moral  edu- 
cation  evolved  in  this  visible  world. 

The  picture  was  not  only  likely  to  nbide  in  the 
memory,  teaching  its  own  lesson,  but  it  was  made  to 
carry  with  it  certain  short  sentences,  whose  truths  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  responsible  moral  government. 
The  servant  that  knew  his  lord's  will,  and  did  it  not, 
shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes ;  but  he  that  knew 
not,  with  few  stripes.  The  severity  of  punishment  is 
to  be  graded  by  the  deliberation  with  which  the  law 
of  duty  is  broken.  Under  a  government  of  physical 
laws,  the  motive  of  the  transgressor  has  no  intiuence 
upon  the  penalty.  The  ignorant  and  the  intelligent, 
those  who  disobey  wilfully  and  those  who  do  it''  un- 
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knowingly,  suffer  alike.  But  under  a  moral  govern- 
ment the  penalty  is  graded  according  to  the  deliber- 
ation and  wilfulness  with  which  disobedience  takes 
place.  The  very  essence  of  moral  government  consists 
in  its  administration,  not  by  an  implacable  law,  but  by 
an  intelligent  ruler,  who  can  shape  rewards  and  penal- 
ties to  the  moral  character  of  a  subject's  conduct.  It 
is  plain  that  Jesus  was  speaking  of  the  future  life,  and 
of  the  effect  of  men's  conduct  here  upon  their  con- 
dition hereafter.  Indeed,  we  shall  presently  see  that 
in  this  respect  he  stood  in  extraordinary  contrast  to 
the  great  te.ichers  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation, 
who,  whatever  may  have  been  their  private  hopes, 
never  derived  motives  or  sanctions  from  the  great 
truth  of  an  after  life,  but  wholly  from  the  relations  of 
conduct  to  this  present  existence.  Jesus,  on  the  con- 
trary, scarcely  noticing  the  effect  of  human  actions  on 
men's  secular  welfare,  almost  invariably  points  to  the 
future  world  as  the  sphere  in  which  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  men's  actions  will  be  disclosed. 

The  doctrine  of  immortality  in  a  world  to  come  has 
not  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  the  appearance  of  a 
fresh  philosophical  theory  or  of  a  new  truth,  kindling 
in  him  a  constant  surprise  and  intensity.  It  seems 
rather  like  unconscious  knowledge.  He  sj^eaks  of 
the  great  invisible  world  as  if  it  had  always  lain  be- 
fore him,  and  as  fimiiliarly  as  to  us  stretches  out  the 
landscape  which  we  have  seen  since  our  birth.  The 
assertion  of  a  future  state  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in 
his  teachings :  the  assumption  of  it  pervades  them. 

This  familiarity  with  another  world,  and  the  calm 
sense  of  its  transcendent  value  over  this  life,  must  be 
kept  in  mind  if  we  would  fully  appreciate  his  instruc- 
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tions. Men  seemed  to  him  as  laborious  triflers,  toiling 
for  perishable  things,  and  indifferent  to  things  momen- 
tous and  eternal.  That  silent  contrast  between  the 
spiritual  sphere  and  the  world  of  matter  seems  never 
to  have  been  absent  from  his  mind.  Out  of  this 
atmosphere  came  parable,  criticism,  judgment,  and 
rebuke,  and  their  force  and  spirit  cannot  be  under- 
stood unless   .ve  enter  fully  into  this  conception. 

To  one  before  whom  dwelt  the  eternal  calm  and  joy 
of  a  higher  life,  how  foolish  must  have  seemed  the 
frivolous  zeal,  the   intense   absorption   in   trifles,  the 
thoroughly   sensuous   life,   of  the   Pharisees!      Their 
sacred  heats  were  like  a  rash  upon  the  skin.      They 
thought  themselves  superlatively  wise.     They  prided 
themselves  upon  their  tact  in  managing   men,  their 
sagacity  in  planning  and  skill  in  executing  their  petty 
schemes  of  party  and  personal  ambition.      And  yet 
in  their  very  midst  stood  the  greatest  person   that 
had  ever  appeared  on  earth,  teaching  sublime  wisdom, 
almost  unheard ;  and  the  Pharisees  could  see  nothing 
in  him  but  a  dangerous   zealot!      "Ye  can   discern 
the  face  of  the  sky,"  said  Jesus  to  them,  "and  of  the 
earth,  but  how  is  it  that  ye  do  not  discern  this  time  ? 
Why  even  of  yourselves   do   ye   not  judge  what  is 
right?"      They  were   going  on  blindly  to   eternity, 
there  to  meet  an  unlooked-for  doom.     Jesus  likened 
them  to  debtors  in  the  hands  of  a  rigorous  creditor : 
When  thou  goest  ivith  thine  adversary  to  the  magistrate,  as 
thou  art  in  the  uwj,  give  diligence  that  thou  magest  he  deliv- 
ered from  him;  lest  he  hale  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge 
deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  and  the  officer  cast  thee  into  prison. 
I  tell  thee,  timu  shall  not  depart  thence  till  thou  hast  paid  the 
very  last  mite. 
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And  yet  there  was  hope  even  for  Pharisees.  God 
was  waiting  with  long  patience,  and  bringing  to  bear 
upon  them  the  most  extraordinary  moral  influences. 
For  a  little  time  this  would  continue.  Then  would 
come  the  irremediable  end.  All  this  he  set  forth  in 
the  parable  of  the  fig-tree  :  —  lie  spake  also  this  parable  : 
A  ccrlain  man  had  a  fig-tree  planted  in  his  vineyard ;  and  he 
came  and  sought  fruit  thereon,  and  found  none.  Then  said 
he  unto  the  dresser  of  his  vinegar d,  Behold,  these  three  gears 
I  come  seeking  fruit  on  this  fig-tree,  and  find  none :  cut  il 
down;  ivhg  cumhereth  it  the  ground?  And  he  answering 
said  unto  him.  Lord,  let  it.  alone  this  gear  also,  till  I  shall  dig 
at)out  it,  and  dung  it :  and  if  it  hear  fruit,  ivcll :  and  if  nut, 
then  after  that  thou  shall  cut  it  down. 

While  he  was  thus  teaching,  some  one  from  the 
crowd  —  with  that  familiarity  which  strikingly  reveals 
the  footing  on  which  Jesus  stood  with  the  people,  and 
which  led  them  to  bring  to  his  notice  the  news,  the 
rumors,  and  the  questions  of  the  day,  that  they  might 
hear  what  he  had  to  say  —  told  him  of  the  slaughter 
by  Herod,  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  of  certain  peo- 
ple of  his  own  province  of  Galilee. 

It  is  probable  that  this  was  one  of  those  minor  in- 
surrections which  were  continually  taking  place  among 
the  Jews,  one  which  was  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  noticed  in  any  history.  The  informants  of  Jesus 
appear  to  have  thought  that  the  cruel  death  of  these 
men  indicated  their  great  sinfulness.  No.  The  prov- 
idential dealings  of  God  with  men  do  not  proceed 
upon  grounds  of  moral  desert.  He  maketh  the  sun 
to  rise  and  the  rain  to  fall  upon  the  good  and  bad 
alike. 

There  tvere  present  at  that  season  some  that  told  him  of  the 
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Galileans,  tvhose  blood  Pilate  had  mimjlcd  with  their  sacrifices. 
And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  them,  Suppose  ye  that  these 
Galileans  were  sinners  above  all  the  Galileans,  became  they 
suffered  such  things  ?  I  tell  you,  Nay :  but,  except  ye  repent, 
ye  shall  all  likewise  pcnsh.  Or  those  eighteen,  upon  tvhom 
the  tower  in  Siloani  fell,  and  slew  them,  think  je  that  they 
were  sinners  above  all  men  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  ?  I  tell 
ijou,  Nay:  but,  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
perish. 

By  this  declaration  Jesus  put  himself  in  direct  an- 
tagonism to  the  philosophy  of  his  nation,  and  to  the 
belief  which  had  prevailed  through  the  whole  period 
of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  The  old  Hebrew 
approached  very  near  to  the  modern  doctrine  of  ma- 
terial laws ;  only,  he  attributed  directly  to  the  Divine 
will  the  effects  which  we  refer  to  "natural  laws." 
But  he  believed,  with  the  modern,  thnt  good  or  evil 
results  from  obedience  or  disobedience.  By  a  natural 
inference  he  supposed  that  one  upon  whom  a  great 
evil  came  was  suffering  the  punishment  of  sin.  Al- 
though the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  and  of  rewards 
and  punishments  after  death  was  already  familiar  to 
the  Jewish  mind,  yet  the  old  notion  that  misfortune 
is  an  evidence  of  criminality  had  not  been  weeded 
out,  and  Jesus  plainly  told  them  that  those  who  had 
been  slain  by  Heijrl,  and  those  crushed  by  the  falling 
tower  in  Siloam,  were  not  sinful  more  than  others. 
God's  judgments  are  spiritual,  and  they  overhang  all 
men  alike  who  continue  in  worldly  and  selfish  courses. 

In  the  incessant  conflict  of  opinion  that  now  at- 
tended Jesus,  he  was  obliged  to  assume  a  vigorous 
defence,  or  to  make  pungent  criticism.  To  easy  and 
indolent  natures,  that  do  not  so  much  love  peace  as 
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dislike  lnl)ori()iis  exertion,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
.Fesus  seemed  an  unnecessary  disturber.  Why  is  it 
needl'ul,  they  would  say,  to  dispute  with  the  authori- 
ties of  the  synagogue  V  Of  what  use  will  be  so  niueh 
reprehension  ?  Is  the  Messiah's  kingdom  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  such  intestine  turmoil  and  ccmlhet?  Is 
not  the  coming  Prince  to  be  meek  and  gentle  among 
his  own  people,  and  terrible  only  to  the  heathen  ? 
And  his  kingdom,  is  it  not  to  bring  peace?  Human 
nature  nuist  luive  imdergone  a  great  change  since 
then,  if  many  of  his  auditors  did  not  suggest  to  him 
such  considerations. 

But  far  dilTerent  was  the  Messiah's  kingdom!  It 
was  to  have  .lo  external  form  and  no  national  history. 
No  one  coidd  sec  it  coming,  as  he  could  view  the  ad- 
vance of  an  army,  or  witness  the  development  and 
growth  of  a  secular  nation.  When  men  should  have 
their  passions  in  perfect  control,  when  benevolence 
should  have  expelled  selfishness,  when  purity  and 
truth  should  pervade  society  where  deceit  and  vul- 
gar appetite  held  sway,  then  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah  would  dawn.  But  how  long  and  severe  a 
struggle !  The  corruption  of  human  nature  would 
not  be  purged  out  without  pain.  There  doubtless 
rose  before  the  mind  of  Jesus  those  ages  of  conflict 
through  which  Christian  civilization  has  sought  to 
expel  the  animal  passions  from  the  control  of  human 
society.  Suppose  ye,  he  cried,  that  I  am  come  to 
give  peace  on  earth?  I  tell  you  nay,  but  rather  di- 
vision !  And  it  shall  not  be  simply  a  division  created 
by  selfishness,  or  the  collisions  of  self-will  and  pride. 
Conscience  also  shall  disturb  men.  Renewed  and  ex- 
alted sensibilities  shall  make  the  selfish  ways  of  life 
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seem  hateful,  and  a  zeal  for  purity  and  goodness  shall 
burn  as  a  (ire.  My  kingdom  shall  separat(!  closest 
friends.  It  shall  divide  the  household.  The  father 
shall  h(>  divided  against  the  son,  and  the  son  against 
the  father ;  the  mother  against  the  daughter,  and  the 
daughter  against  the  mother. 

We  must  not  imagine  all  these  things  as  said  on 
a  single  occasion,  or  belbre  the  same  audiencse.  The 
record  is  but  an  epitome  of  the  labors  of  days  and 
weeks,  —  in  Capernaum,  by  the  sea-shore,  in  the  fields, 
along  the  wayside,  in  towns  and  villages.  The  sun 
rose  and  set  between  many  of  the  lines  of  the  record. 
Between  verse  and  verse  miracles  were  performed. 
Much  that  was  said  and  done  is  left  out.  Jesus  was 
more  active  th.-m  appears  on  the  face  of  the  (Jospel 
narratives ;  rich  as  they  are  in  his  Avords,  he  was  far 
more  fruitful  than  they  represent.  John,  with  the 
first  three  Gospels  before  him,  closes  his  own  his- 
tory of  the  life  of  Jesus  with  a  declanition  whose  ex- 
travagance fitly  attests  his  sense  of  the  fruitfulness  of 
Jesus's  life.  And  there  arc  also  manij  other  thliif/s  tvhivh 
Jesus  did,  the  ivhich,  if  the/j  should  be  ivrltten  every  one,  I 
suppose  that  even  the  tvorld  itself  could  not  contain  the  books 
that  should  be  tvrittcn. 

The  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating  was  the 
very  height  of  the  Lord's  activity,  and  we  may  easily 
imagine  that  the  unrecorded  part  of  his  labors  far  ex- 
ceeded those  portions  which  were  afterwards  Avritten 
down.  Jesus  did  not  live  all  the  time  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  throng.  At  noonday  he  retired  from  the 
open  air  to  the  shelter  of  his  Capernaum  house. 
When  the  heat  diminished,  and  the  shadows  began  to 
flill  upon  the  lake,  "  went  Jesus  out  of  the  house  and 
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.sat  by  tlio  sonsido."  Tho  Soa  of  (Jnlilot;  would  hardly 
have  boon  hoard  of  had  it  depended  for  fame  upon 
its  scenery  jdone.  A  hundred  lakes  surpass  it  in  ])ie- 
turescpie  beauty.  But  no  other  lake  on  earth  (ires  the 
imagination  and  fdls  the  heart  with  such  emotion  as 
this  strip  of  water  a  little  over  twelve  miles  lonjj^,  and 
in  its  widest  part  not  quite  seven  broad.  Although  it 
is  between  six  and  seven  hundred  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  descent  to  it  is  not  pre- 
cipitous, jind  at  l)ut  few  points  is  the  shore  line  steep, 
or  overhung  with  clifts  of  any  considerable  height. 
The  west  shore,  especially,  is  bounded  by  slopes  of 
rounded  hills,  and  in  some  places  edged  with  small 
plains,  —  notably  the  little  plain  of  Genesareth,  whose 
fertility  and  beauty  seem  to  have  excited  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Josephus. 

The  public  life  of  Jesus  may  be  .^aiU  to  have  had 
its  centre  and  chief  development  around  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  Nothing  can  excel  or  equal  in  intensity  of 
interest  the  few  closing  weeks  of  his  life  in  Jerusalem; 
but,  these  apart,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  witnessed  the 
chief  part  of  his  ministrations.  This  he  was  himself 
conscious  of.  He  taught  everywhere,  through  Upper 
and  Lower  Galilee  ;  but  only  against  the  cities  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake  did  he  utter  maledictions  for 
their  obduracy.  Upon  them  he  had  bestowed  a 
long-continued  and  fruitful  activity  without  a  parallel. 
But  little  of  his  time  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the 
southern  portions  of  the  lake-shore  population.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  northern  border,  and  the  most  mem- 
orable events  of  his  Galilean  ministry  took  place  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  lake ;  and  with  a  few  striking 
exceptions,  such  as  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  and 
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the  casting  out  of  don.or.s  Aon.  the  man  of  the  tomhs 
hrs  deeds  and  teachings  belong  chieHy  to  the  uortl.: 
west  portion. 

It  w,,s  l,„t  a  short  ,IiMt,,„,H.  f,.,„„  C,,p„,,„„„„  ,„  „,^ 

PO.SO.   .,.■  ,i„„  „.|,i,e  .,„.l,  pel.,,,...,  Z^  'shelLs.     Wi  ,      ; 
doo^  .was  ,iu.  „,o..o  pleasant  for  passage  i„  that 'v 

<  "ue.I  „  „•!,  a  .„a,lway  ««  the  shore  woul.i  ,„ako  than 

w.tl   hulhant  llowoiu     It  ,»  ,l„„btlul  it;  iu  the  time  oC 
our  h,story,  the  hordors  of  the  lake  were  ed.e.l    vifl 

.  rouul  the  lakes  ,„  ten.perate  Northern  lan.ls.     lS„t 
lu^y  doubtless  Hourished  to  an  extent  whieh  one  eould 
anlly  „nag,„e  who  now  look,  upon  the  barren  hi  I^ 
ana    shore   from  which   vandal    hands   have   stripped 
wc  ln,gh  every  tree.      There  „u,st  have  been  Zt 
"t  nn  easy  reach  of  his  house  in  Capernaum  wt" 
cool  rocks  were  overshadowed  by  dens',  foliage.     Mac' 
gregor,  who  explored  the  Sea  of  Galilee  in  a  canoe 
found  near  to  Bethsaida  " great  rocks  projecting  1,.' 
tic     hore  mto  the   waves,  while  verdurl  ,no.;  pr,^ 
f.    teems  oyer  then,  and  long  streamers  of  <n,aidcls. 
I..".,    and  richest  grasses   and   fen,s  a„,l  briers  and 
mo.   wave  pen  out  in  the  breeze,  or  trail  „po„  t. 
water.      Along  the  sliore,  i„  favored  .spots,  grew  reeds 
and  rnshes,  and  the  far-famed  papyrus;  the' olive,  the 
Hg,  and  the  palm  at  that  time  abounded.     Nor  can 
we  doubt  that  oaks,  walnuts,  and  terebinths  cast  dow," 
dense  and  grateful  shade  on  many  a  point  along  T 
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shore.  The  thorn-trees,  in  thickets,  mid  hixiiriant 
chimps  of  oleander,  glowing  with  rosy  and  pink  hlos- 
sonis  like  a  burning  bush,  added  to  the  charms  of  the 


scene 


The  solitjiry  walks  of  Jesus  must  often  have  been 
along  this  level  beach,  which,  witii  slight  obstructions 
here  and  there,  ran  around  the  whole  lake.  He  must 
often  have  seen  the  morning  mists  rise  as  the  sun 
advanced,  and  heard  t)ie  cry  of  the  fishennen  return- 
ing shoreward  from  their  early  work.  Before  his  eyes 
rose  the  high  and  scarped  hills  of  Bashan  on  the  east 
of  the  lake.  The  mouth  of  the  upper  Jordan,  coming 
into  the  lake  from  the  north,  was  but  two  or  three 
miles  distant,  probably  not  then  green  with  reeds  as 
in  oiu'  day,  but  edged  with  the  houses  of  cities  now 
perished.  That  Jesus  was  observant  of  nature,  at  least 
when  associated  with  human  industry,  is  shown  by 
his  parables ;  and  it  is  none  the  less  striking  because 
his  eye  discerned  the  moral  uses,  rather  than  the 
purely  a^sthetical  relations  of  things.  No  one  could 
be  conversant  with  the  Hebrew  prophets,  or  with  the 
singers  of  Israel,  and  be  indifferent  to  the  aspects  of 
the  natural  world.  The  moral  suggestions,  the  sub- 
limity and  beauty  of  mountains  and  hills,  of  rivers 
and  the  sea,  of  trees  and  vines,  of  flowers  and  grass, 
of  clouds  and  storms,  of  birds  and  beasts,  as  they  are 
felt  by  poetic  and  devout  natures  in  our  day,  were 
unknown  to  the  people  of  antiquity,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  Jesus  was  truly  a 
Hebrew.  He  loved  solitude,  as  the  great  prophets 
always  did.  He  "discerned  the  face  of  the  sky,"  and 
the  clothing  of  the  hills,  and  the  mystery  of  the  sea, 
as  well  as  the   processes  of  husbandry  and  the  ways 
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of  the  city.  His  resort  to  the  shore  was  not  merely 
for  purposes  of  lonely  meditation.  The  sea  was  the 
centre  of  active  commerce.  All  along  its  shore  busy 
towns  plied  their  industry.  The  iisheries  were  a 
source  of  great  profit.  The  surface  of  the  lake  was 
dotted  at  morning  and  evening  with  fleets  of  boats 
busy  in  fishing;  others  darted  hither  and  thither, 
transporting  passengers  from  side  to  side  of  the  lake! 
On  its  peaceful  bosom,  too,  had  raged  naval  battles 
between  Roman  and  Jewish  galleys. 

Now  the  sea  is  almost  deserted.    Tiberias  yet  exists  ; 
but  the  long  belt  of  proud  and  busy  towns  that  en- 
compassed  this  inland   lake  is  gone,  and  men  from 
distant  lands  grope  among  the   thorns  or  overgrown 
heaps   of  stone,   disputing   the   position   of  one   and 
another  city  which  in  the  days  of  Jesus  seemed  too 
strong  to  be  ever  wasted.      Both  around  the  sea  and 
m  all  the    country  far  away  on  each  side  of  it,  the 
cities  and   towns  have  utterly  perished.     Temples  and 
synagogues   are    gone.      Walls  of  towns  and    marble 
•  palaces  are   in  heaps.     The  architectural  ambition  of 
Herod,  the  city-building  aspirations  of  the  Greeks,  the 
engineering   achievements   of  the    Romans,   all   alike 
have  hopelessly  perished.     The  Lake  of  Genesareth  is 
without  a  boat.     Its  fish  swarm  unmolested.     Tlie  soil 
adjacent  runs  rankly  to  thorns  and  briers.     Only  a  few 
Arabs  hover  about  its  edges.     But  one  thing  remains; 
It  IS  the  memory  of  Jesus.      The  sky,   the'  surroimd' 
mg  hills,  nnd  the  water  have  but  one  story  to  tell  the 
educated   traveller.     Jesus  still  wanders  slowlv  along 
tliese  deserted  shores.     His  spirit  yet  walivs  u])on  these 
waters;  and  the  very  name  of  this  plain  and  solitary 
lake  sends  a  thrih  through  every  one  Avho  hears  it! 
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'lowjird  evtMiiiii^-,  uftor  ii  djiy  of  <i;ivjit  Ijibor,  Jcj^iis 
resorted  to  the  shore  of  tlie  hike.  The  sliii(U)\vs  were 
falling  from  the  west,  niid  eooltiess  was  eoiniiiL!;  on  with 
night.  Across  the  hdve  the  light  wus  playing  on  tlu» 
hills,  and  ivindling  them  witii  colors  rarely  seen  in 
any  other  locality,  if  .lesn.s  sought  solitude  for  medi- 
tation or  the  refreshment  of  a  waliv,  he  was  disappoint- 
ed. Such  was  the  intense  interest  now  felt  in  all  his 
doings  that  the  sight  of  him  gathered  a  (Mowd.  We 
have  seen  hefore  how  at  times  the  multitude  so 
thronged  him  that  he  had  no  leisure  so  much  as  to  eat, 
that  his  llunily  could  not  hy  any  ellbi't  })ress  through  to 
his  side,  and  tJiat  the  people  ahsolutely  trod  upon  om^ 
another ;  and  now  so  great  was  the  throng  upon  the 
sea-slioi'c  that  he  took  refuge  in  a  boat,  and,  pushing- 
out  a  little,  taught  them  from  this  novel  sea,t.  If 
^ve  suppose  that  the  boat  had  been  drawn  up  in  some 
inlet,  then  the  audience  might  line  either  side,  and, 
from  the  rise  of  the  ground,  stand  Oii  successive  levels, 
as  m  a  natural  amphitheatre;  so  that  the  "gi-eat  mul- 
titudes" "come  to  him  out  of  every  city"  could  easily 
be  within  speaking  distance.  We  are  to  remember, 
also,  that  the  region  of  this  lake  is  famed  for  the 
propagation  of  sound.^ 

As  soon  as  he  hail  gained  a  favorable  position  for  his 
lloatiug  pulpit,  he  began  to  instruct  the  people,  who 
seem  never  to  have  wearied  of  hearing  his  words,  and 

'  Macgropror,  in  coastin<j  aloiip;  the  soa  in  tho  fhmccl  oanoo  llol)  Hoy, 
jjives  an  awount  of  a  runninfj;  oonvorsation  with  an  Aral)  travelling  on  slioiv 
while  the  Rob  R.ty  was  patldlin};;  at  a  distanee  of  three  hundred  yards  from 
hhn.  "  It  was  very  remarkable  how  distinctly  every  word  was  heard,  even 
at  three  hun<lretl  yards  otT;  and  it  was  very  easy  tc  comprehend  how  in 
this  clear  air  a  preacher  sitting  in  a  boat  could  easily  be  heard  by  a  vast 
multitude  standing  upon  the  shore." —  'The  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  p.  328. 
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seldom  to  have  obeyed  them.  There  was  the  eager, 
lieki(!  multitude,  ra|)t  in  attenti(m,  stirred  to  their  souls 
while  he  was  speakiiig.  Yet  their  conseiousness  moved 
witli  his.  Jlow  beautiful,  while  he  spoke,  was  the 
h()Iin(!ss  of  the  kingdom  of  (Jod  !  How  noble  to 
bleak  away  from  evil  and  rise  to  Ihe  serene  moods  of 
vn-tu(^ !  Hut  how  transient  the  impressioti  on  their 
minds!  JJefore  the  darkness  fell  upon  the  sea,  forgef- 
iuhu'ss  would  deseend  npon  most  of  his  hearers.  A 
few  would  lor  some  days  carry  a  heart  of  thoughtful 
purpose ;  but  secular  cares  would  soon  change  the  cur- 
rent, and  they  would  relapse  into  indifference.  Only 
here  and  there  a  single  oni^  would  receive  from  Jesus 
the  permanent  impulse  to  a  higlier  life.  This  wastincr 
a,way  ol  moral  imjjressions  was  the  very  theme  of  his 
discourse.  Right  before  his  eyes  and  theirs  were  the 
materials  of  the  i)arable  wliich  jjictured  the  truth. 

"  I  hearken  :  Beliold,  there  went  out  a  sower  to  sow 
liis  seed :  and  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  sowed,  some  fell 
by  the  waysid<  and  it  w.'is  trodden  down,  and  the  fowls 
of  the  air  came  and  devoured  it  up.  And  svime  fVdl 
on  stony  ground  where  it  had  not  mnch  earth ;  and 
immediately  it  sprang  up,  because  it  had  no  depth  of 
earth:  but  as  soon  as  it  w^as  sprung  up,  when  the  sun 
was  up,  it  was  scorched ;  and  because  it  lacked  moisture 
and  had  no  root  it  withered  away.  And  some  fell 
among  thorns,  and  the  thorns  grew  up  with  it,  and 
choked  it,  and  it  yielded  no  fruit.  And  other  fell  on 
good  ground,  and  did  yield  fruit  that  sprang  up  and 
increased  ;  and  brought  forth,  some  an  lumdred-fold, 
some  sixty-fold,  some  thirty-fold." 

The  grain-fields  were  not,  as  in  our  farming  districts, 
near  the  farmers'  dwellings,  but  remote  from  them,  so 
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that  tlio  sower  indeod  "went  out"  to  sow;  there  were 
only  patlis,  narrow  and  often  rocky,  and  no  wi(U' 
roads  with  liehls  of  soil  on  either  side.  Psitehes  of 
thistles  and  jungles  of  thorns  sprang  up  in  spots,  and 
defied  extermination  ;  while  the  ledges  of  rock  that 
hroke  through  to  the  surface,  or  were  covered  by  a 
mere  film  of  soil,  furnished  another  element  of  this 
rural  picture. 

Although  trutlis  illustrated  by  this  parable  are  of 
continuous  efhcacy  and  of  universal  application  in  the 
propagation  of  moral  forces  among  men,  yet  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  Jesus  should  have  felt  called  to  an- 
nounce such  truth  at  that  particular  time.  Brilliant 
in  many  respects  as  his  ministry  was,  what,  after  all, 
had  been  gained?  The  expectation  of  a  new  king- 
dom was  not  a  poetic  notion  among  thinking  Jews,  l)ut 
a  deep  and  earnest  faith,  and  at  times  an  agonizing 
wish.  It  was  not  a  matter  to  be  trilled  with.  lie  who 
claimed,  or  allowed  his  followers  to  believe,  tlui .  he  was 
the  longed-for  One,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  at  hand,  touched  the  heart  of  the  nation  to  the 
quick.  He  wdio  excited  hopes  that  verged  upon  fanat- 
icism must  not  expect  to  escape,  if  he  did  nothing  to 
justify  anticipations  which  he  had  aroused.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  a  spirit  of  impatience  was  springing  up.  The 
message  of  John  from  his  prison  is  one  indication  of 
it ;  another  is  the  impression  of  Jesus's  own  relatives, 
that  he  was  an  enthusiast,  acting  without  a  rational 
aim.  The  same  feeling  broke  out  a  little  later,  when 
his  brethren  again  interfered  with  him :  ''  Go  into 
Judsea,  that  thy  disciples  also  may  see  the  works  that 
thou  doest.  For  there  is  no  man  that  doeth  any- 
thing in  secret,  and  he  himself  seeketh  to  be  known 
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openly.  If  thou  do  these  things  "  (i.  o.  if  there  Is  no 
deceit  in  these  miracles,  and  they  are  what  they 
seem  to  be),  « show  thyself  to  the  woi'ld."  (Johu 
vii.  3,  4.) 

That  a  feeling  of  secret  and  growing  dissatisHiction 
existed,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt.     Nor  are  we  to 
leave  out   of   consideration   the   working   of  another 
tlnng,   the  failure  of  Jesus   to   convince   or   win    the 
educated  and  religious  portion  of  the  community.     It 
would  be  said,  and  felt  for  more  often  than  said,  "This 
man  has   the   iirt  of  stirring  up  the  ignorant  crowd ; 
but  what  does  it  all  amount  to  ?     They  gather  to-day, 
and   are  gone   to-morrow.     He    comes  down   on    the' 
people   like   a  gust  of  wind   upon  yonder  sea.     The 
waves  roll,  the  whole  sea  is  alive;  but  in  an  hour  the 
wind  IS  down,  and  the  lake  is  just  as  it  was  before. 
It  IS  only  a  momentary  excitement  among  ignorant 
men.     He  makes  no  head  with  those  who  are  intelli- 
gent.     Why  don't  he  convince  those  whose  business 
it  IS  to  study  the  truth  ?  " 

To  meet  this  mood,  Jesus  expounds  in  the  parable 
of  the  sower  the  nature  of  moral  teaching.      Imme- 
diate results  are  no  test  of  the  reality  of  the  truth 
The  new  kingdom  is  to  come  by  growth,  and  not  by 
miracle.     Truth,  like  seed,  is  to  be  sown,  subject  to  all 
the  conditions  of  human  nature.     The  worldly  cares, 
the  sordid  passions,  have,  as  it  were,  beaten  hard  paths 
along  the  life  of  men.     The  Divine  truth  falls  upon 
these  ways  of  .selfishness,  or  of  avarice,  or  of  hatnd  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  in  them   to  grasp  it.      It  lies 
like  seed  in  a  trodden  path ;  and  as  birds  devour  such 
seed,  uncovered,  exposed,  before  it  can  hide  its  roots 
or  send  up  a  stem,  so  truth,  falling  on  uncongenial 
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minds,  rolls  off,  or  is  disporsod  and  consurnod  by  gad- 
ding and  hungry  Avorld-tlioughis.  Or,  it  may  ho  in 
the  crowd  that,  swiirms  around  the  toachors  aro  many 
>vhoso  lioarts  aro  more  kindly,  hut  tlioy  I'lel^  Ibrcc. 
Tho  truth  is  roa(hly  ao('C']>tod,  but  there  is  no  deej) 
moral  nature  into  Avliieh  its  roots  may  penetrate.  In- 
tense feeling  and  vivid  iniiigination  lloiuish  for  a  day, 
and  then  languish,  perish,  and  disappear.  In  the  case 
of  other  natiu'cs,  the  truth  (inds  a,  bed  in  Avhich  to  be 
planted,  but  one  where  weeds  also  have  found  root; 
and  as  in  nature  that  which  spends  its  strength  in 
fruit  or  grain  has  not  strength  to  cope  wiili  that 
which  gives  little  to  its  fruit,  and  spends  all  on  its 
robust  leaves  and  stem,  the  rank  growth  chokes  \\m 
tender  grain.  A  few  hearts  only  are  like  good  soil, 
well  tended,  capable  of  developing  the  truth-germ  to 
its  full  form. 

Thus  the  moral  teacher  finds  himself  limited  by 
hard  natures  that  will  not  receive  truth  at  all,  by 
vivacious  and  fickle  natures  that  i-etain  no  impressions 
long,  and  by  strong  natures  preoccupied  with  worldly 
interests;  while  he  finds  only  a  fe\v  wh-  li  are  in 
condition  to  understand,  entertain,  and  deal  Karly  with 
the  truth.  Hardness,  shallowness,  and  preoccui)ation 
are  perpetual  hindrances. 

This  parable  of  the  sower  was  an  illustration  of  an 
important  fact  respecting  the  progress  of  moral  truth ; 
but  it  was  also  an  answer  to  those  who  expected  Jesus 
to  bring  in  the  new  kingdom  by  the  exertion  of  super- 
natural forces.  It  gave  tho  clew  to  the  reason  why  no 
larger  results  followed  so  great  an  excitement.  Taken 
in  connection  with  the  abimdance  of  his  miracles,  it 
has  peculiar  significance.     Jesus  wrought  no  miracle 
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AROl'ND  THE  SEA    OF  (lAULEE.  4^,5 

"I'on  iho  bnnan  soul.     Tie  distinctly  n.arked  tin.  line 
'"^^^'^^^'"  tJie  ,,hysic.al   realm  and  the  spiritual       \Cu 

-atter     elaidahandorpower^fbrtllatwlisto 
t  .cconhn.  to  its  own  natnre.     The  hnn.,,n  soul  he 
i^'     to  Its  own  freedom,  approaohin..  it  only  by  n.oral 

;nnue^^^^ 

I"  no  instance  did  ho  seek  to  socnro  moral  results 
!'.>    clH-oct  power.      By  his  will  i,e  changed  water    to 
wme,  but  never  pride  to  humility.     Uc  multiplied  a 
icw  loaves  into  great  abundance  of  bread,  but  never 
inverted    the    slender   stores  oC  i^uoranc;   into7h 
riches  of  knowledge.     The  fury  of  the  sea  he  allayed 
l>y  n,  word   but  the  storms  of  Innnan  passion  he  novo 
controlled  by  his  irresistible  will.     During  his  win,  e 
oreer,   there   is   not   an    instance   in   which   the   Zo 
^  ealms  of  matter  and  of  mind  were  confounded,  or  their 

al  and  Ins  teaching  was  natural.  The  former  man- 
..gcd  physical  nature  according  to  its  genius,  and  thc^ 
latter  reached  out  to  the  human  so.d  according  t 
Its  peculiar  constitution;  and  both  of  them  are  ad- 
nnrable  illustrations  of  a  conformity  to  nature,  in  a 
sonso  far  more  intensive  and  radical  than  is  u  ually 
attached  to  that  phrase.  "»".uiy 

It  is  for  <Jiose  who  regard  the  Gospels  as  the  gradual 
...folding  of  myths,  having  perhaps  a  germ  of  fact,  t 
explain  how,  in  early  ages,  and  among  ignorant  and 
superstitious  men,  this  nice  distinction  bl>tween  the 
tvv^  great  realms  of  creation  should  have  been  invari: 
ably  maintained.  If  the  Gospels  are  not  a  true  his- 
tory of  a  real  Jesus,  written  by  the  men  whose  names 
they  bear,  but  are  the  product  of  superstition  .radu- 
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ally  acfin*:;  through  a  long  period,  how  \»  it.  that  so 
fine  an  uhstiniMico  from  ininiclos  upon  the  hunum  soul 
should  have  been  ohscrvod  hv  men  who  evidonllv 
had  an  onger  appetite  for  wonders,  and  who  iilled 
their  hislorv  with  marvels  without  nund)er,  hut  al- 
ways miraxdes  wrought  upon  matter,  and  never  on('e 
upon  the  spirit  of  m,in  ? 

It  is  true  that  Jesus  made  way  for  his  spiritual  teach- 
ing hy  the  exercise  of  power  upon  the  infirmities  of 
the  body.  But  that  was  oidy  a  preparation  lor  instruc- 
tion, as  ploughing  is  for  seed-sowing.  The  furrow  was 
opened,  hut  the  seed  was  left  to  germinate  by  its  own 
nature  and  laws.  This  remarkable  subordination  of 
physical  force  to  moral  inlhience  pervaded  his  whole 
life  and  ministry.  lie  exercised  his  authority  to  for- 
give sins,  but  never  his  power  to  reform  the  sinner. 
Diseases  of  the  body  were  peremptorily  cured ;  but 
the  sores  and  fevers  of  the  soul  coidd  not  be  arbitra- 
rily healed.  By  his  coercive  power  he  often  cast  out 
demons ;  but  evil  dispositions,  never.  Between  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  and  that  of  rabbi  or  jihilosopher  the 
difterence  was  that  of  substance,  not  merely  of  method. 
He  addressed  truth  to  the  undcrstamling,  motives  to 
the  will,  and  feeling  to  the  emotions.  Not  only  was 
he  patient  with  the  tardy  results,  but,  in  all  his  min- 
istry, he  acted  as  one  who  left  his  cause  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  ages. 

If  one  will  compare  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Avith 
the  teaching  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Matthew,  he 
will  see  a  reason  why  the  disciples  should  be  struck 
with  his  altei-ed  method,  and  why  they  should  inquire 
from  Jesus  the  reason  of  so  large  n  use  of  the  parable. 
The  spirit  of  the  reply  will  be  better  understood^  if 
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we  consider  it  as  a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  not 
cniployin^r  jm  open  didactic  method.    The  parable  was, 
under  th(!  circumstances,  more  likcdy  to  insi)ire  curi- 
osity and  to  lead  i)erha,[)s,  by  and  by,  to  some  knowl- 
ed^ro  of  the  truth.     His  discii)les  were  within  the  new 
kingdom,  by  virtue  of  their  sensibility  to  moral  ideas. 
Tlu^y  Avho   from   conceit  or   lack   of   feeling   rejected 
spiritual  truth  were  "without."     To  them  there' could 
be  no  instruction,  because   there  was  no  susceptibility 
to  moral  truth.     Words  fell  upon  such  as  seed  upon  a 
beaten  path.    As  there  is  something  in  the  eye  waiting 
for  the  light,  and  in  the  ear  prepared  lor  sound,  and  in 
the  body  ready  to  digest  and  assimilate  food,  so  there 
must  be  in  the  soul  some  pre-existing  fitness  for  truth. 
Where   the  universal  moral    sense  is  kept  clear  and 
practical,  the  soul  will   increase  in   moral   excellence. 
But  when  it  is  abused,  it  will  lose  sensibility  and  waste 
away.     "  He  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Because  it 
IS  given  unto  you  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  but  to  them  it  is  not  given.     For  who- 
soever hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have 
more  abundance :  but  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he   hath.     Therefore 
speak  I  to  them  in  parables :  because  they  seeing  see 
not ;    and   hearing   they   hear   not,   neither   do  "they 
understand." 

In  illustration  of  this  view,  Jesus  quotes  from  Isaiah 
(vi.  9)  a  passage  which,  judged  from  its  face  alone, 
would  seem  to  say  that  Jesus  taught  in  parables  for 
the  purpose  of  actively  blinding  those  who  were 
'without,"  and  securing  their  destruction  by  hiding  the 
saving  truth  from  their  minds.  But  this  is  abhorrent 
to  every  sentiment  of  honor  or  justice,  utterly  irrecon- 
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(•il.ildc  willi  llic  \ovy  crnmd  of  Jesus  into  <1m'  world, 
initl  tlu>  <lir(>(*t  oppositi*  of  lluii  disposilion  of  pity  iitid 
love  uhirli  he  iiol  oidy  l;ni;i,lil,  Itiil  mimilt'sUMl  nil  his 
lil'r  lim^;.  I'll''  Ifiic  liciirl  ol"  .Ifsiis  wns  expressed  ii(  ;i 
liiler  peiiod  in  these  words:  "How  ol'len  would  I  liiive 
u'.ilhered  thy  einldren  ....  hut  //c  woidd  not." 

.\  pnndtle  wns  ndnpted  to  mouse  the  enriosily  of 
even  the  hnrdened,  nnd  to  e.veite  reileetictn  in  men's 
nunds.  nnd  so  nitinintely  hrin^-  them  to  the  trnth  Itet- 
ter  thnn  wonld  didneti(^  instruction.  Men  will  renieni- 
lier  nn  illustrntion  when  they  would  loiiicl  n  principle. 
'The  pnrnhl(»,  so  Ihr  IVoui  heiuij,'  nn  iu^lrunient.  Cor 
blinding,  wns  better  ndn|)ted  to  _uive  li;;ht  tlinii  would 
be  the  unillustraled  stntenient of  s|)iritunl  things.  Al 
iho  snnu'  time,  it.  put  the  truth  in  such  n  lonn  thnt> 
thos(>  who  were  Iviu''-  in  wnit  to  cntch  .lesus  in  his 
words  would    lind   nothing'   U|)on   which   to   Iny   hold. 

Tlu'  discoursi'  of  .lesus  wns  not  delivered  to  n  nu're 
pensnnt:  nudience.  There  were  those  present  cnpnble 
of  ncute  criticism.  They  lind  kept  n])  Avilh  the  cur- 
rent of  Jewish  thouixht.  They  would  be  likely  to  sny, 
"This  kingdom,  —  this  new  notion  of  n  kingdouj  that. 
no  (^ne  cnn  see,  thai  hns  no  outward  show, —  prny,  how 
shnll  one  know  whether  it  is  present  or  absent?" 

And  he  said.  So  is  I  he  hiugdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man. 
should  vast  seed  info  the  (/round ;  and  should  sleep,  and  rise 
night  and  da//,  and  the  seed  should  spring  and  groiu  up,  he 
knoweth  not  how.  For  the  earth  hringeth  forth  fruit  of  her- 
self, jirst  the  Made,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear.  But  when  the  fruit  is  brought  forth,  immediately  he  put- 
teth  in  the  sickle,  because  the  harvest  is  come. 

The  realm  of  the  disposition  or  heart,  of  which  Paul 
says,  "The  kingdom  of  Cod   is  not  meat  and  driid^, 
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hilt  rinlifcHisnesM,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Flolv 
(dioHt,"  <loes  not,  niaivh  in  as  armies  do,  hut,  (h-velops 
\)y  sta^oH  of  evohition,  as  do  plants.  "  V«.t  surely," 
they  woiihl  say,  "there  should  he  some  heHi„„i,,^r  (,,"i(  ; 
Is  there  n«»  startiiio-p„i„(  j„  j|,i,s  myHlciioiiH  kin^rdoni  ? 
It  is  to  he  a  vast,  earlh-lillinu;  |<ii,u,|oiii,  —  where  are 
its  elements  V  Are  then-  no  materials  which  show  a, 
preparation  ?  "      in  reply  to  such  (|ner!es, 

Anollicr  /Hinih/r  put  he  forth  iiulo  t/irm,  w///////,  T/ir  Icimj- 
dom  (f  hrarm  is  like  to  „  ;frai.n  of  muxtard  srnl,  wlileh  a  vian 
too/c,  and  so/red  in  his  Jidd :  w/iieh  indeed  is  lite  least  of  att 
seeds :  tmt  wlien  it  is  fprm,,,  it  /.v  the  greatest  aminuj  l,.rrt>H, 
and  tn'eonieth  a  tree,  so  that  the  Idrds  of  tjtc  air  come  ..ad 
lodije  in  tlie  branc/ies  ifiereof 

'•  Ah,  it  is  an  inllnence  tlien,"  they  said.  "  Hut 
^vhere  is  tlu;  workinn-  of  that  inlhusnco  V  " 

Tlie  kiw/dom  of  lieaveu  is  li/ce  unto  leaven,  which  a  woman 
took,  and  hid  in  three  measures  of  meat,  till  the  wliole  was 
leavened. 

rt  is  .silent  induenco.  It  works  witliin  tin;  h(;iirt. 
The  woman  neither  sees  nor  hears  what  is  fr„i,ur  on 
in  the  don^rh ;  yet  in  the  mornin;r  it  is  leavc^ied. 
Thns  the  Divine  intluence  is  silently  workin^r  i,,  the 
sonls  of  men. 

"This  motley  crowd,  is  this  your  kinndo,,,  ?  Are 
these  all  p)od  men?  Rag^red,  squalid,  mean,  mixed 
of  all  nations,  nmning  after  you  from  curiosity,  or  hi 
hope  of  some  gain,  or  for  an  interested  purpose,— 
do  you  pretend  that  God's  kingdom  is  made  up  of 
such  ?  " 

The  kimjdom  of  heaven  w  like  unto  a  net,  that  was  cast 
into  the  sea,  and  gathered  of  every  land:  ivhich,  when  it 
2ms  full,  they  dreiv  to  shore,  and  sat  down,  and  gathered  tlie 
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77//;  /.//••/•;  oA'  .iHsis,  I  lit:  cu/usr. 


(food  info  vrs.sr/s,  hut  m.si  thv  hail  amvf,  AV)  ^hall  If  he  nl  (he 
cud  of  the  world :  the  anjfvls  shall  comr  J'orl/i,  (nid  nrrer  f/tr 
wlclrcd  from  (tnioN/f  lite  j'uat,  ami  .shall  cast  I  hem  inio  I  he  fur- 
mice  of  fire :  I  here  .shttll  lie  mnlhiif  and  iprnxhlmj  of  leeth. 

"At  the  end  of  the  world?  Tluit  is  ii  loii^r  (Jiru^  l<» 
wait. !  Why  <!<>  yon  not  ncU'ct  and  enroll  your  follow- 
«'rH?  Why  not  at  onco  cast  away  IVoiii  you  all  unwor- 
thy [HMsons,  and  register  the  clearly  jroodV" 

To  this  .lesus  replies  that  the  thing  cannot  be  done. 
The  church  will  always  have  unworthy  members,  the 
kingdom  of  (Jod  on  earth  will  always  be  rei)resented 
by  rude  and  imperl'ect  muterials  :  — 

Another  juindde  put  he  Jorlh  nnlo  Ihem,  sat/Ing,  The  Idmj- 
dom  of  heaven  is  likened  nnlo  a  man  which  sowed  good  seed  In 
his  feld :  hut  while  men  slept,  his  encmf/  came  and  sowed  lares 
amonp  the  wheal,  und  went  his  wa//.  lint  when  the  blade  was 
spnunj  vp,  and  brougld  forth  fniU,  then  appeared  Ihc  tares 
also.  tSo  the  serrants  of  the  householder  came  and  said  nnlo 
him,  Sir,  didst  not  thou,  sow  good  seed  in  thy  feld?  from 
whence  th'n  hath  it  tares  ?  lie  said  nnlo  them.  An  enemg 
hath  done  -'lis.  The  servants  said  nnlo  him,  Wilt  Ihou  then 
timt  we  go  and  gather  them  tip  ?  Bnt  he  said,  Nay ;  lest 
while  ye  gather  np  the  lares,  ye  root  up  aim  the  ivhcat  tvilh 
them.  Let  both  groiv  together  niUU  the  harvest :  and  in  the 
time  of  harvest  I  will  say  to  the  reapers,  Oalher  ye  together 
first  the  lares,  and  bind  them  in  bundles  to  burn  them :  bnt 
gather  the  wheat  into  my  barn. 

While  Jill  things  are  imperfect,  the  separation  of 
good  and  bad  is  impossible.  When  all  things  are  ripe, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  wheat. 

Insignificant  and  valueless  .'is  a  share  in  this  in- 
visible new  kingdom  might  seem  to  men  greedy  of 
gain  or  inflamed  with  ambition,  there  was  nothing  in 
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life  to  compjiro  vvllh  if.  Oiw  u\\>i\ii  well  ^rjvo  all  liis 
time,  liin  iiilliiejicc,  and  liiH  niciins,  to  Im;  posMOHHud 
of  it :  — 

7'he  Imigdom.  of  heaven  is  like  viito  treasure  hid  in  a  feld  ; 
the  whieh  when  a  man  hath  funid,  he  hidelh,  <uid,  for  joy 
thereof  guelh  and  selleth  all  that  he  hath,  and  buyeth  that 
feld. 

Whiit  arc  hoiisos,  lands,  nnd  money  worth  to  a 
heart  stirred  up  with  dis(!ontent?  A  h((art  at  i)eaee, 
oroverliowing  witli  joy,  can  better  he  without  worid- 
\y  goods,  than  liave  riches  without  heart  happiness! 
Many  a  man,  outwardly  hard  iind  rugged  as  th(!  oystei- 
shell,  earri(;s  withirj  him  a  p(!arl  of  exceeding  worth  : 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  vnto  a  merchant-^man  seeJdng 
goodly  pearls :  who,  when  he  had  found  one  pearl  of  great 
price,  tvent  and  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  bought  it. 

It  is  likely  that  not  a  single  person  of  his  audience 
gained  a  clear  idea  of  God's  spirit-kingdom,  but  it  is 
still  less  probable  that  any  left  the  shore  of  Galilee 
that  day  without  the  beginnings  of  new  thoughts, 
which  from  that  time  forth  began  to  leaven  their 
minds. 

It  is  a  dilTicult  task  even  now,  after  so  many  hun- 
dred years  of  experience,  to  expound  to  unknowing 
hearts  the  meaning  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  so  that 
they  shall  comprehend  it.  It  was  yet  more  difficult 
in  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man.  But,  with  all  our 
progress  in  knowledge,  we  still  go  back  to  these  para- 
bles of  Jesus  as  the  easiest  and  clearest  expositions 
of  his  kingdom  that  can  be  received,  —  not  through 
the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  only  by  the  understanding 
heart. 
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THE  LIFE   OF  JESUS,   THE   ''mUST. 
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The  Voice  ceased.  The  croAvd  disappeured.  Tlie 
light  that  had  sparkled  along  the  waters  and  lired  the 
distant  hills  went  out.  Twilight  came  on ;  the  even- 
ing winds  whispered  among  the  rustling  reeds,  and  llu' 
ripples  gurgling  upon  the  beach  answered  them  in 
liquid  echoes.  The  boom  of  the  solitary  bittern  came 
t)ver  the  waters,  and  now  and  then,  as  darkness  lell 
upon  the  lake,  the  call  of  the  fishermen,  at  their  night- 
toil.  The  crowd  dispersed.  The  world  received  its 
own  again.  With  the  darkness  came  forget  fulness, 
leaving  but  a  faint  memory  of  the  Voice  or  of  its 
teachings,  as  of  a  wind  whispering  among  the  iickle 
reeds.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  throng,  like  the  last 
rays  of  the  sun,  died  out ;  and  their  hearts,  like  the 
sea,  again  sent  incessant  desires  murmuring  and  com- 
plaining to  the  shore. 
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ANALYTICAL   INDEX. 


Ai/it/ten/,  tlie  Sermon  on  tho  Mount,  337. 
Almsiiirliy,  the  Sciinon  on  the  Mount 

342. 
AiKjrlic  Minhtrations,  the  fiiith  of  a  ib- 
voiit.Jcw,  19;  a  strikin-,' feature  of  the 
period,  39;  faith  of  the  church  and 
people,  40;    rehitiou   to  monotheism 
ainonff  tlie  Greeks,  42. 
Ay\.v,  tlic  prophetess,  35. 
Aniiiiiiridtion,  the,  11. 
.</'o,s7/V>,  the,  a.s  distingui.siied  from  dis- 
ciples, 299. 
AuciiELAUS,  tlie  suecos.sorofHerod,  39. 
f.',iptism,  John's  fonnuhi,  and  tlie  meun- 
iu^'  of  the  act,  99 ;  Christ's  baptism, 
ivnd  tho  Jewish  Jaw,  llO;  learned  wri- 
ters on  the  subject,  111;  Christ's  own 
inter])retation   of   the  rite,   112;    it.s 
symbolic  mcanin;^  and  formula,  223  ; 
the  disciples'  disj)ute  about  jmrifving, 
224 ;  the  dispiuo  not  yet  ended,  22.5. 
nraliliulvs.     See  .Sirmou  on  the  Mviml. 
llnitkudus,  the  Mount  of  tho,  306. 
Bkklzkuuh,  critical  cxaminution  of  the 

name,  388. 
"  /^,"  tile  strained  use  of  tho  won!.  37.'). 
Bnwrolrncc,  the  Sermon  on  tho  Mount 

341. 
lirt/icsila,  the  I'ool  of,  2r),5. 
livthMwrn.  to-day,  uiul   in   the  time  of 
Christ,  31. 

Bethmida,  the  jud{>:mcnt  of  Christ  upon. 
379. 

"  Limn  fujmi,,"  physical  and  moral  re- 1 

birth,  218. 
Cum.    Sco  IViddim/.  ' 


in 


.VS 


Cnpmmum,  197;  the  hist  traces  of,  ls,S, 

a  year  of  bencticence   in,   281  ;    tlio 

jud-ment   upon,   by   Jesus,   379*;    its 

scenery,  417. 

CarpntUr,    tiio   trade   of,    now   and 

Christ's  time  in  I'alestine,  67. 
Caves  in  Palestine  and  their  use,  29. 
Centurion  of  Capernaum,  the,  364. 
Charactek  OF  Jesus,  146;  tenderness 
m  personal  intercour.so,  148;  not  re- 
garded in  common  man,  l.^o;  ,K,wer 
of  his  look,  151 ;  power  as  a  speaker, 
153;  impressive  mminer,   154;  popu- 
b.r  conceptions,  155;  assumptions  of 
sovereign  authority,  276. 
CiiiLuiiooD  or  Jesus,  points  for  special 
attention,  75 ;  brothers  -.nd  sisters,  75 ; 
Matthew  declares  ho  would  bo  called 
a  Nazarene,  77 

Chonniu,  the  judgment  of  Christ  upon, 

379. 
Christinn  Art,  deification  of  the  Vir«in, 

Ifi;  tributes  to  Mary  as  tiie  type  of 

motherhood,  33. 
C/iristian  CImrrh,  its  gradual  unfolding 

ami  interi)retation  of  spiritual  Gospel 

truth.s,  7. 

Church  Orfianiziiiion  was  not  the  aim  of 
Christ,  178. 

CiiisA,  the  wife  of  Herod's  steward,  383 

40:?. 

"  Cvne,  unto  mr,  ,df  _,/p  that  hdmr,"  381. 

CoN.v.vT,   I'-ofessur  T  J.,  on   the  word 

"beg,"  375,  on  tho  name  Becl/.ebub. 
388. 

f'uniousiirss,  u  warning,  4ofi. 
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Critics  of  the  Gospels,  8. 

David,  King,  tlic  consecrated  bread, 
274. 

Design  of  Christ's  tciiching,  the  direct 
influence  of  the  Divine  nature  upon 
the  human  heart,  156. 

Disciples,  the  permanent  formation  of  the 
disciple  family,  297 ;  Simon,  James, 
and  John,  298;  Matthew,  otiierwise 
Levi,  298 ;  occupations  and  social 
position,  298 ;  character  and  personal 
relations  with  Jesus,  299 ;  errors  and 
failings,  299 ;  why  chosen,  299 ;  as 
distinyuislicd  from  apostles,  299. 

Discourses  of  Jesus,  illustrations  from 
nature,  64 ;  reasons  for  simplicity,  66 ; 
influence  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  69 ; 
to  Nicodemus,  218;  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  239 ;  bcl'orc  the  Sanhedrim, 
269. 

Dirine  Influences  upon  mental  transfor- 
mations, 106. 

Diviniiij,  the  claims  of  Jesus  to,  293. 

Divorce,  tha  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  337. 

Dixon,  W.  II.,  vicwof  Nnzi-reth,  262. 

Doctors,  the,  in  the  Temple,  73. 

DfiixiNGER,  Dr.,  on  the  Pharisees,  163. 

Education  of  Jksu.s,  296. 

Education  among  tlie  Jews,  295 ;  courses 
of  stuily,  296;  teaching  of  trades  at 
schools,  296 ;  the  rabbis,  even,  were 
taught  such,  296  ;  why  the  disciples 
wei-e  named  after  trades  taught  at 
school,  296. 

Elias  the  prophet,  92;  dramatic  inci- 
dents of  his  career,  93. 

Elizaukth.     See  Zaciiarias. 

Em.icott's  "  Lectures  "  on  the  duration 
of  Christ's  ministry,  264. 

Essenes,  organization,  observances,  and 
faith  of,  169. 

Fastim/,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  350. 

Feasts,  the  three  annual  at  Jerusalem, 
200 ;  the  Passover,  201 ;  of  Punm, 
264.     Sec  also  Jerusalem. 

Forijiveness  of  Sin,  the  repentant  Mag- 
dalene, 371  ;  Christ's  enunciation  of 
power  to  forgive  sin,  393. 


Future  Life,  Christ's  familinrity  with, 
410;  its  influence  upon  his  teachings, 
410. 

Galilee,  local  influences  upon  Christ's 
life,  58;  scenery,  60,  416;  historical 
associations,  62 ;  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  62 ;  admixture  of  pagan  popula- 
tion, 161  ;  the  centre  of  Christ's  pub- 
lic life,  416;  Macgregor's  description, 
417. 

Galileans,  reply  of  Jesus  on  news  of 
their  slaughter,  413. 

Gates  of  Oriental  cities  tlio  evening  re- 
sort, 284. 

Gencsareth,  the  plain  of,  416;  Christ's 
solitary  walks,  418;  propagation  of 
sound  in  that  region,  420 ;  its  desola- 
tion in  later  times,  419. 

Gospels,  the  four,  the  only  material  for 
a  life  of  Cl.rist,  2  ;  their  value  as  tes- 
timony, 2 ;  authority  and  motives  for 
writing  them,  3;  what  they  are,  their 
moral  rather  than  chronological  simi- 
larity, 4 ;  compared  to  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  5 ;  their  ref- 
erence to  the  mental  altitude  and  cus- 
toms of  their  time,  6;  Jews  their 
authors,  6 ;  necessity  readapting  witii, 
7  ;  the  life  of  Christ  should  be  re-writ- 
ten for  every  age,  7 ;  their  deeper 
meaning  to  us  than  to  the  jiriinitivc 
disciple,  8 ;  the  two  classes  of  Gospel 
critics,  8;  to  which  class  the  present 
writer  belongs,  9  ;  providential  design 
of  the  Gospels,  1 1 ;  their  structure, 
145  ;  arc  collective  reminiscences  of 
Christ,  145 ;  the  mythical  theory  in 
regard  to  them,  425. 

Government  a  constitutional  necessity  in 
man,  178;  physical  and  moral,  con- 
sidered, 409. 

Gram-fields  of  Galilee,  421. 

Greek  and  Hebrew  minds  contrasted, 
303. 

Haittn,  the  scene  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  306. 

Heathen,  the  word  as  a  designation,  332. 

Hebrews,    oriirinal    tribal  organization, 
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82;  the  priests  the  ruling  class,  83; 
the  prophetic  nature,  83. 

Hebrew  Women,  education  and  associa- 
tions, 17;  participation  in  public  af- 
fairs, .'J.5. 

Ilchrcii)  and  Greek  minds  contrasted, 
303. 

IIerod,  his  alarm  on  hearing  of  Jesus, 
36 ;  consults  the  Magi  and  sends  them 
to  seek  Jesus,  36  ;  tliey  see  Jesus  and 
depart  to  their  homes,  37  ;  Herod's 
greater  alarm,  —  the  massacre  of  chil- 
dren ordered,  38  ;  the  historical  trutli 
of  the  statement,  38 ;  the  death  of 
Herod,  39 ;  succeeded  by  Arclielaus, 
39  ;  his  suspicious  and  cruel  cliaracter, 
401  ;  Jesus  had  friends  among  his 
houseliold,  402 ;  the  wife  of  Herod's 
steward,  383,  402. 

Ilol;/  (Jhost,  the  descent  of,  upon  Jesus. 
105. 

Ilumanitarianism.    Sec  Nature  of  Jesus. 

Immortality  always  assumed  in  Christ's 
teachings,  410. 

Incunmtiou.     See  Nature  of  .Jesus. 

Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  its  theory, 
79 ;  how  the  claim  should  be  under- 
stood, 80. 

Israel.     Sec  Hebrews. 

.Jacob's  Well,  the  discourse  of  Jesus  to 
tiie  woman  of  Sauiaria, — locality  of 
the  well,  236 ;  its  autiicnticity,  237  ; 
ho  asks  for  water,  239 ;  the  woman's 
implic  taunts,  240  ;  the  "  living  wa- 
ter," 240 ;  the  return  of  the  disciples 
interrupts  the  conversation,  245  ;  its 
etlect  upon  the  woman's  mind,  246 ; 
she  informs  her  town's-people,  247  ; 
he  remains  with  them  two  days,  247  ; 
Jesus  thus  set  himself  against  the  ex- 
chisiveness  of  the  Jewisli  Church,  247  ; 
his  treatment  of  a  sinning  woman, 
249  ;  the  incident  a  fit  prelude  to  his 
opening  public  life,  249  ;  objections  to 
the  narrative,  250;  his  reply  to  the 
disciples  who  reproa<'hed  him,  250. 

.Jerusalem,  love  of  the  .Jews  for  it,  12; 
the  annual  festival,  70;  the  rai\ds,  70 ; 


sacred  songs  of  the  travellers,  71  ;  tlie 
unconstrained  character  of  the  festival, 
72 ;    the  approach  to  the  city,  201 ; 
Jerusalem  to  Galilee,  229. 
Jesus,  the  Cinusr,  birth  of  Jesus,  29; 
laid  in  a  manger,  29 ;  opinions  and 
customs  assign  various  dates  to  the 
nativity,  31  ;  the  voice  from  the  heav- 
ens and  the  coming  of  the  shepherds, 
32  ;  cireumeisiou,  and  presentation  in 
the  Temple,  34 ;    Simeon  and  Anna, 
35 ;  tlie  excitement  at  Jerusalem,  35 ; 
Ilcrod  consults  tlie  Magi,  36 ;  the  guid- 
ing star,  36 ;  their  worship  and  ','ifts, 
37 ;  the  flight  into  Egypt  and  return 
to  Nazareth,  39 ;  tlie  nature  of  Jesus 
(see  Nature  of  Jesus) ;  childhood  and 
residence  at  Nazareth,  54 ;  his  visit  to 
Jerusalem  at  twelve  years  of  age,  the 
last  glimpse  of  him  for  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years,  55  ;  his  probable  youtli- 
fiil    exjierienccs    and    character,   56 ; 
his    brothers    and    sisters,    75  ;     the 
local  influences  of  Galilee,  —  the  bad 
reputation  of  Nazareth,   its   beautiful 
scenery,  60  ;    historical  associations  of 
Galilee,  62;   influence  of  the  region 
upon  his  genius  considered,  63-66; 
his  education   was  little  beyond  his 
father's  trade  of  carpenter,  66  ;  what 
the  term  included,  67  ;  his  knowledge 
of  the  Old  Testament  gained  in  the 
synagogue,  69 ;  the  influence  of  that 
knowledge   upon   his   mind,   69 ;    his 
first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  70 ;  the  festi- 
val over,  his  parents  return.  —  he  is 
missed  after  a  day's  journey,  72  ;  they 
find  him  after  three  days  among  the 
doctors  in  the  Temple,  73 ;  John,  the 
forerunner    of  Jesus   (see  John);    is 
bantizeil  by  John,  104 ;  the  sign  of  the 
dove  descending,  —  a  voice  from  heav- 
en, 105  ;  Jesus  from  that  moment  be- 
came the  Christ,  106;  he  begins  the 
new  dispensation,  107 ;  the  temptation 
in  the  wilderness  (see  Temptation) ;  the 
personal  appearance  of  Jesus  (see  Per. 
somtl  Ai>i>faran(:e) ;  the  design  of  his. 
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teaching,  156 ;  social  anil  religious  con- 
dition of  Palestine,  160  (see  also./c«'s, 
Phurisfp.s,    tSddducces,   Essenes,  &e.)  ; 
the  expcetntioiis  of  a  Messiah,  and  his 
real  design,  172  ;  its  progressive  devel- 
opment, 174 ;  he  did  not  aim  to  organ- 
ize a  church,  178;  retained  full  com- 
munion with  the  Jewish  Church,  178 ; 
his  return  home  after  the  temptation, 
181  ;  he  clung  to  the  common  life  of 
the  people,  181 ;  he  was  the  "  Son  of 
Man,"  183;  he  went  to  Cana,  184; 
the  wedding  feast  (see  Wedding  ) ;  his 
life  for  the  next  two  years,  195;  visit 
to  Capernaum  and  subsequent  home 
there,  196;    his  miracles  and  lifu  at 
Capernaum,  197;  his  failure  to  win 
the  people  to  a  spiritual  life,  198;  Je- 
sus went  to  Jerusalem,  199;  the  fir^t 
Juda!an  ministry,  —  the  approach  to 
Jerusalem,  202 ;  the  Temple,  203 ;  the 
tralHc  therein,  207 ;  Jesus  drove  out 
the  cattle  and  overthrew  the  tables, 
209 ;  is  questioned  'jy  the  officers  of 
the  Temple,  211  ;  the  meaning  of  his 
reply,  214;  the  coming  of  Nicodemus 
by  night,  215  ;  importance  of  the  con- 
versation,  218 ;    omission  in  John's 
Gospel  record  of  this  period,  221  ;  con- 
jectures upon  the  subject,  221  ;  only 
mention  is  that  Christ  baptized  in  Ju- 
diea,  223 ;  he  early  ceased  to  perform 
it,  224 ;   the  dispute  among  the  dis- 
ci])lcs   "about  ])urifying,"  224;    the 
danger  of  division  between   Chiist's 
and  John's  disciples,  226 ;  Christ's  re- 
tuiTi  to  Galilee,  227 ;  Samaria,  936 ; 
Jesus    at    Jacob's    well    (see  Jacob' n 
Wrll);  went  into  Galilee,  252 ;  heals 
the  nobleman's  sjn    at  Capernaum, 
2.') »  ;    Jesus  came  to  Nazareth,  256 ; 
invited  to  read   in   the  synagogue, — 
announces  the  fulfilment  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, 257  -  260  I   rage  of  the  congre- 
gation, who  take  hi'n  out  to  kill  him, — 
his  escape,  260 ;  probable  scene  of  the 
attcm])t,  262;  Capernaum  thenceforth 
the  home  of  Jesus,  264;  he  again  visits 


Jerusalem,  264;  healing  the  man  at 
the  pool  of  Bcthesda,  266 ;  the  sick 
man  unlawfully  carries  his  bed  upon 
the  Sabbath,  266 ;  anger  of  the  Jews 
thereat,  267 ;  Jesus  is  summoned  be- 
fore the  Sanhedrim,  269 ;  his  discourse 
in  reply  to  accusations,  269 ;  he  claims 
Divine  authority,  270 ;  now  first  calls 
himself  the  Son  of  God,  271  ;  wonder 
and  rage  of  the  court  at  his  defiance 
of  their  authority,  271  ;  it  was  his  first 
collision  with  the  Temple  party,  273  ; 
the  policy  of  the  Temple  thenceforth 
hostile,  273;  Jesus  was  watched  by 
spies,  273 ;  the  plucking  of  grain  by 
the  disciples  a  new  accusation,  273  ; 
his  replies,  275 ;  his  sovereignty  of 
spirit  in  these  contests,  276 ;  heals  the 
jiaralytic  man  in  the  synagogue,  276 ; 
again  accused,  —  his  replies,  276 ;  the 
conflict  of  his  love  with  inhumanity, 
278 ;  he  w(  nt  to  Cajjernaum,  280 ;  an 
unobstructed  year  of  beneficence,  280 ; 
the  popular  wonder  and  admiration, 
281  ;  his  preaching  in  the  synagogues, 
282 ;  heals  a  man  with  an  unclean 
dcvii,  283 ;  withdraws  to  Peter's  house, 
284 ;  heals  the  mother-in-law  of  Peter, 
284 ;  healing  at  the  city  gates,  284 ; 
the  Pharisees  silent  for  a  time,  286 ; 
Jesus  now  made  his  first  circuit 
through  Galilee,  288 ;  suggestions  of 
routes  taken,  288 ;  the  excitement 
everywhere  caused,  288 ;  Herod's  prob- 
able impressions,  289 ;  the  healing  of 
a  leper,  289 ;  resjiect  of  Jesus  for 
original  Mosaic  rites,  290 ;  the  para- 
lytic man  lowered  through  a  house 
roof,  292 ;  Jesus  forgives  his  sins,  — 
the  excitement  of  Pharisees  present, 
293  ;  he  declares  his  power  to  jrgive, 
'i93  ;  it  was  a  claim  of  divinity,  294 ; 
his  use  of  j)arables,  266 ;  the  perma- 
nent fovnation  of  his  disciple  family 
near  Capernaum,  297  ;  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes,  297;  calls  Simon, 
James,  and  John  to  follow  him,  298 ; 
the  call  of  Matthew,  otherwise  Levi, 
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298  (sec  Dinrijilcn) ;  character  of  Jesms's 
teaching  at  this  period,  301 ;  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  (see  Sermnn) ; 
his  return  to  Capernaum,  304 ;  heal- 
ing of  the  centurion's  servant,,  .'J64 ; 
the  widow's  son  restored  to  life,  367  ; 
the  effect  of  tliis  miracle,  368 ;  at  the 
house  of  Simon  the  Piiarisee,  369; 
the  repentant  Magdalene,  369 ;  the 
message  of  John  in  prison,  372;  his 
warnings  to  Bethsaida,  Cliora/.in,  and 
Capernaum,  377  ;  absence  of  symi)a- 
thy  from  his  family  connections,  382 ; 
liis  companions  at  this  time,  382 ; 
charges  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
384  ;  his  replies,  384  ;  he  charges  them 
with  blasphemy,  386 ;  they  said  he 
was  aided  by  Beelzebub,  387 ;  efforts 
of  the  Temple  party  to  embroil  him 
with  his  countrymen,  389  ;  his  attitude 
in  face  of  this  danger,  390 ;  the  cry, 
"  Is  not  this  the  son  of  David  1 "  first 
heard,  391 ;  the  parable  of  the  unclean 
spirit,  392  ;  blessing  of  his  mother  by 
a  woman  listener,  393;  his  mother 
and  l)retiiren  desire  to  speak  with  him, 
394 ;  declares  who  are  his  mother  and 
brethren,  394;  invited  to  dine  by  a 
Pharisee,  396 ;  is  (lucstioncd  about 
the  washing  of  hands,  396  ;  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  urge  him  to  speak  of 
many  things  to  accuse  him,  397 ;  he 
rebukes  their  inward  hypocrisy,  397 ; 
around  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  399  ;  eight 
parables,  400  ;  efforts  to  embroil  him 
with  the  jjcople,  403 ;  they  were  un- 
consciously his  body  guard,  403 ;  the 
Pharisees  watclied  for  heresy,  403 ; 
the  prudence  of  his  course,  404 ;  his 
discourse  to  his  disciples  before  a  mul- 
titude, as  recorded  by  Luke,  405  ;  a 
young  man  appeals  against  his  brother, 
—  is  warned  against  covetousness, 
406 ;  parables,  408  ;  is  told  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  Galileans,  412;  the 
labor  of  days  and  weeks  epitomized  in 
the  record  of  this  time,  41 5  ;  statement 
liv  Jolni  of  its  extent,  415  ;  numner  of 


his  life  at  this  time,  415  ;  his  solitary 
walks  about  Genesareth,  417 ;  his  ser- 
mon from  a  boat,  420  ;  his  method  of 
teaching  and  the  theory  of  mytiis, 
426  ;  some  parables  considered,  429 ; 
the  voice  ceased,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  crowd  had  gone  out  like  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  432. 

Jews,  their  moral  nature,  101 ;  inequality 
of  conditiun  and  precarious  existence, 
161;  political  subjection,  162;  their 
glory  in  the  law  as  God's  chosen  peo- 
ple, 162;  priesthood  dominated  by  the 
Romans,  1G3;  forms  of  religious  de- 
velopment, —  the  Pharisee,  the  Saddu- 
cee,  and  the  Esscne,  163;  their  social 
habits  and  observances,  184. 

J(:wish  Church,  its  expected  deliverance,  1. 

Jewish  Nation,  tenderness  of  Jesus  to- 
ward the  good  of  its  i)ast,  333. 

Jony,  th(  forerunner  of  Jesus,  Zacha- 
rias  and  Elizabeth,  11-27;  his  char- 
acter in  childhood,  27  ;  the  prototype 
of  Elii.s  (Elijah)  tlie  prophet,  92;  in 
what  the  similarity  consisted,  93 ;  his 
brief  history,  92 ;  his  mission  as  the 
forerunner  of  Jesus,  95 ;  his  downright 
earnestness,  95 ;  his  preaching  was 
secular,  not  s))iritual,  97 ;  his  meaning 
of  baptism,  99  ;  his  formula  and  mean- 
ing of  baptism,  99 ;  the  relation  of  his 
discourses  to  the  spiritual  truths  which 
Christ  unfolded,  100;  John  conceived 
no  new  ideal  of  morality,  100  ;  the 
effects  of  his  ])reaehing,  101  ;  excite- 
ment in  Jerusalem,  102  ;  is  questioned 
by  messengers  from  the  Sanhedrim, 
103;  he  declares  to  them  the  coming 
of  Jesus,  103  ;  Jesus  conies  to  him  for 
baptism,  104  ;  the  sign  from  heaven, 
105;  the  mystery  surrounding  John, 
108 ;  his  ministry  after  Christ's  bap- 
tism, —  disputes  about  "  purifying," 
—  John's  nolile  cliaracter  exemplified, 
226  ;  jealousy  of  Ilcrod  Antipas,  — 
John  denounces  his  wickedness  and  is 
imprisoned,  —  the  demand  for  his  head 
by  the  daugliter  of  llerodias,  —  hi* 
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death,  and  burial  by  his  disciples,  109 ; 
liis  huriiil-pluce,  like  that  of  Moses, 
unknown,  110;  analogies  in  the  his- 
tory of  Mos' s  and  John,  110;  his 
long  imi)risonment  at  Macha;rus,  372 ; 
his  doubting  message  to  Jesus  and  the 
reply,  373 ;  conduct  of  the  peoiilc  to- 
ward him  and  Jesus,  37() ;  the  most 
perfect  representatifjii  of  his  Master's 
spirit,  301. 

Jordan,  the,  historical  associations,  out- 
shone by  the  baptism  of  Christ,  105. 

JosKi'it,  the  carpenter,  the  Virgin 
Mary's  espousal  to  him,  16;  ho  was 
of  the  iiouse  of  David,  20  ;  his  occupa- 
tion, 27  ;  few  remaining  details  of  his 
history,  1:7  ;  his  death  probably  before 
the  public  ministry  of  Christ,  27  ;  how 
lie  is  represented  on  pictures  of  the 
Holy  Family,  28;  sacred  history  re- 
lates nothing  of  him,  68. 

Judiia  maintained  the  old  Jewish  stock, 
dislike  of  the  Samaritans,  160. 

Judd'an  Hills,  the  road  along  the,  — 
scenery  and  memories,  229. 

Kingdom  of  Christ,  the,  not  of  this  world, 
402. 

KiTTo's  Biblical  Cyrhpa'dia  on  Christ  in 
the  synagogue,  2.'j7. 

Lange,  on  the  word  "  Nazarene,"  78. 

Law  and  the  Projilwts,  Jesus  came  not  to 
destroy,  331  ;  Christ's  spiritual  ethics 
contested  their  popular  interpretation, 
.335. 

Laws,  their  true  relation  of  servants  not 
masters,  279. 

Lentiilus,  fictitious  letter  on  appear- 
ance of  Christ,  140. 

Leprosi/,  a  description  of,  290. 

L^'vites,  the,  83,  87. 

Lmvc  of  Christ  aiid  Harmonies,  5  ;  necessi- 
ty for  new  adaptations  for  every  age,  7. 

Lord's  Prayer,  the,  342. 

Luke,  his  motive  for  writing  liis  Gos- 
pel, 4 ;  why  called  the  evangelist  of 
Greece,  42. 

Macgkeoou,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  417, 
420. 


Magdalene,  Mau\-,  one  of  Christ's  at- 
tendants, 382. 

Magi,  the,  mission  to  find  Jesus,  36 ;  the 
guiding  star  in  the  cast,  36;  they 
worshipped  him  and  presented  gifts, 
37  ;  return  to  their  homes,  37. 

Manijcr,  what  it  probably  was,  29. 

Marv,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  the  little 
known  of  her,  —  the  light  of  imagina- 
tion thrown  around  her  name,  15 ; 
the  reason  why  she  is  reverenced  and 
worshiped,  15;  a  mother's  love  and 
forbearance  the  nearest  image  of  divine 
tenderness  which  the  soul  can  form, 
15;  the  deification  of  the  Virgin  by 
art,  16  ;  the  residence,  lineage,  and  es- 
pousal of  Mary,  1 6  ;  the  habits  and 
associations  of  her  life,  17  ;  her  famili- 
arity witii  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  — 
she  was  imbued  with  their  spirit,  18  ; 
reality  to  her  of  the  angelic  manifesta- 
tion, 1 8 ;  her  ideas  of  the  promised 
deliverance  of  Israel,  20 ;  she  went 
into  the  city  of  Juda,  to  the  house  of 
Zacharias,  21 ;  her  revelations  to  Eliza- 
beth, 23 ;  the  exalted  ex])ectations  of 
both  women,  23 ;  the  song  of  Mary, 
23 ;  its  similarity  with  the  song  of 
Hannah,  24 ;  Mary's  return  to  Naza- 
reth, 25 ;  the  journey  to  Bctiilehem, 
29  ;  the  birth  of  Jesus,  29  ;  a  cottage 
probably  the  j)lacc,  29 ;  the  manger 
was  in  a  cave  excavated  from  the  cot- 
tage, 29  ;  tlic  coming  of  the  shci)herds, 
32 ;  purification  and  thank-ottering, 
34 ;  the  prophecy  of  Simeon  and  of 
Anna,  34  ;  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  36 ; 
flighi  into  Egypt,  and  return  to  Naza- 
reth, 39 ;  the  most  intimate  commun- 
ion of  Jesus  was  with  his  mother,  68  ; 
other  children  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
76 ;  blessed  by  a  woman  among 
Christ's  listeners,  393  ;  Mary's  anxiety 
for  her  son,  393  ;  she  with  his  breth- 
ren desire  to  speak  with  him,  394 ; 
"  Who  is  my  mother?  "  394  ;  it  was  a 
rebuke  to  them,  395. 

Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  38. 
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Materials  for  a  Life  of  Jesus,  the  Gospels 
only,  —  he  wrote  nothing,  2. 

Matthew,  his  mental  charaeter,  77 ; 
the  term  "  Nazarene,"  77. 

Mkssi.vh,  tiie,  promises  and  expectations 
of,  14;  the  j)opular  expectations, — 
the  real  design  of  Jesus,  172  ;  the  an- 
nimciatiou  of  a  sullering  Messiah, 
174  ;  the  kingdom  of,  when  at  hand, 

4l4. 

Miracles,  their  rejection  leads  to  Panthe- 
ism, 9  ;  their  charaeter  and  credibility, 
19 ;  angelic  manifestations  and  the 
Hebrews,  19  ;  relation  to  a  higher  law 
of  nature,  l.'iS;  deeper  moral  signifi- 
cance toward  the  close  of  Christ's  life, 
176;  the  wedding  at  Cana,  188;  at 
Capernaum,  197;  healing  the  noble- 
man's son,  2.54  ;  the  impotent  man, 
266  ;  the  paralytic  man,  276  ;  the  man 
with  an  unclean  devil,  283  ;  healing 
of  Peter's  mother-in-law,  284  ;  healing 
at  the  city  gate,  284 ;  healing  the  leper, 
289  ;  the  paralytic  man,  292  ;  miracu- 
lous draught  of  fishes,  297  ;  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ's  miracles,  302 ;  the 
centurion's  servant,  364  ;  resurrection 
of  the  widow's  son,  367 ;  unfriendly 
])opular  criticism,  378. 

Moral  Beliefs  and  Convictions,  the  source 
of,  331. 

Moral  Teacliing,  its  nature,  423. 

Mosaic  Institutes,  171  ;  their  interpreta- 
tion, 171  ;  Christ's  relations  toward 
them,  177  ;  he  never  disregarded  them, 
290 ;  their  humanity  toward  to  poor, 
375. 

Mother  and  Brethren,  his  disciples  are  such 
to  him,  394. 

Murder,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  335. 

Myths,  the  theory  of,  refuted,  425. 

Nativity,  differences  as  to  its  date,  31. 

Natuke  of  Jesus,  philosophical  views 
of  the  Church,  44 ;  humanitarian  and 
rationalistic  school  and  its  tendency, 
44  ;  compromise  views  are  unsatisfac- 
tory, 45  ;  church  doctrine  of  a  double 
nature,  47 ;  its  services  to  Christianity, 


47  ;  more  philosophical  and  simi)icr 
views,  48  ;  theological  discussions  are 
media'val  or  modern,  48  ;  instances  of 
this,  48,  49 ;  ground  taken  by  the  ati- 
t.  jr,  50 ;  the  grand  results  of  tiic  in- 
carnation, 52. 

Nazareth,  its  bad  reputation,  60 ;  scen- 
ery, 60 ;  scene  of  attempt  to  kill  Jesus, 
261 ;  W.  II.  Dixon's  view  of  Naza- 
reth, 262  ;  fierceness  and  unbelief  of 
the  townsmen,  263. 

Nazarene,  a,  t  rm  of  reproach,  —  Mat- 
thew's statement  of  its  reference  to 
Jesus,  77. 

New  Life,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
Christ's  view  of  its  ethics,  334. 

NicoDEMUS,  came  to  Jesus  "  by  night," 
215;  mistaken  view  of  his  courage, 
216  ;  how  proved  later.  217  ;  spiritual 
re-birth  explained  to  him,  218. 

Oaths,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  339. 

Oriental  Instruction  and  its  character,  213. 

Overture  of  Angels,  the,  213. 

Palestine,  po])ulations  and  influence  of 
wars  therein,  160;  political  condition, 
172. 

Pantheism  is  atheism,  —  the  miracles,  9. 

Parables,  a  favorite  device  with  Jewish 
teachers,  296 ;  their  use  by  Jesus,  296  ; 
the  two  debtors,  370  ;  the  imelean 
spirit,  392;  the  eight  spoken  in  suc- 
cession, 400 ;  their  character  and  pur- 
pose, 400;  the  advantage  and  use  of 
parables,  401  ;  the  parable  of  tlu! 
sower,  404,  421 ;  the  parable  of  the 
rich  man,  407  ;  the  servants  found 
waiting  for  their  lord,  408 ;  Peter's 
questions  as  to  whom  the  pariibles  re- 
ferred, 408  ;  parable  of  the  unfaithful 
servant,  409 ;  the  rigorous  creditor, 
41 1  ;  parable  of  the  fig  tree,  412  ;  par- 
ables as  used  by  Jesus,  426  ;  the  grain 
of  mustard-seed,  420 ;  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  like  unto  leaven,  429  ;  unto  a 
net,  429 ;  the  good  seed  and  the  tares, 
4.30;  the  treasure  hid  in  a  field,  431  ; 
the  pearl  of  great  price,  431. 
1  Passover.     See  Feasts. 
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Taiil,  wliy  calkil  a  tcnt-miikcr,  2'.)fi. 
Peace,   on  eiiitli   only   reached   by  con- 
flict, 414. 
Peiitcrost.    Sec  Faists. 

rERSONAL  Ari'EAUANCE  OF  JliSnS,    tllfi 

(liftieulty  of  approaching  the  Jewish 
life  in  the  time  of  Christ,  134;  the 
exalted  idea  of  Jesus  and  his  Divinity 
give  an  ideal  color  to  his  person  and 
ajjpearance,  135  ;  the  inijiressions 
which  he  made  uiwm  his  disciples  and 
countrymen,  136 ;  to  them  he  was 
simply  a  citizen,  and  so  to  his  dis- 
ciples until  after  the  resurrection,  136 ; 
a  conversation  combined  from  the 
Gospels  on  this  point,  136;  there  is 
nothing  to  determine  the  personal  ap- 
pcaraiu'c  of  Jesus,  137  ;  the  great  men 
of  Greece  and  Rome  were  commemo- 
rated in  art,  137  ;  the  disciples  were 
neither  literary  nor  artistic  men,  —  the 
Jew  was  forbidden  to  make  any  image 
or  likeness  of  Divinity,  138 ;  the  early 
Fathers  differed  as  to  his  comeliness, 
—  they  appealed  to  the  prophecies 
concerning  the  Messiah,  139  ;  the  typ- 
ical head  of  Christ,  141 ;  the  fictitious 
letter  of  Publius  Lentulus,  140;  por- 
traits bef'an  to  appi^ar  in  the  fourth 
century,  140 ,  they  v.-ero  by  Greek 
artists,  141 ;  their  ideal  characteristics, 
142;  the  Roman  type,  142;  the  Italian 
masters,  142;  the  Christ  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
143  ;  the  effect  of  pictures  of  Jesus 
upon  religion,  144;  the  grander  He- 
brew example,  144 ;  there  are  glimp- 
ses of  Jesus's  personal  bearing,  144 ; 
every  system  of  philosophy  or  religion 
except  Christianity  can  bo  received 
without  knowledge  of  its  founder's 
person,  144;  the  genius  of  Christiani- 
ty requires  a  distinct  conception  of 
Christ's  personality,  145. 
Pharisees,  their  history  and  religious 
tendencies,  163;  extract  from  DiiL- 
LiNGER  on  the  Phansees,  163;  arraign- 
ment of  Jesus  for  Sabbath-breaking, 


and  the  motive,  269 ;  their  accusations 
of  Jesus,  384  ;  he  charges  them  with 
blasphemy,  386 ;  rebuked  by  Jesus  at 
the  IMiarisee's  house,  397 ;  their  meth- 
od of  seeking  to  destroy  him,  401  ; 
their  popularity,  403 ;  their  spiritual 
blindness,  411.     See  also  Temple. 

PiLATK,  slaughter  of  the  Galileeans,  413. 

Political  Tests  of  Jesus  by  the  Scribes,  402. 

Poor,  humanity  of  the  Mosaic  institutes 
toward,  375. 

Prai/er,  the  Lord's,  342. 

Priests,  limited  sphere  and  influence  of, 
86. 

Prophets,  the  jirophetic  nature,  84 ; 
pioi)hets  among  the  Jews,  86 ;  inde- 
pendence of  ceremonial  usages,  89 ; 
examples  of  particular  prophets,  91  ; 
highest  moods  of  inspiration,  121  ; 
symbolizatlon  employed  by  the  i)ro- 
ijhetic  state,  122  ;  attempted  interpre- 
tation to  modern  equivalents,  123. 

Proverbs,  the  Book  of,  influence  upon 
Christ's  discourses,  69. 

Raising  of  the  Dead,  the  three  instances, 
374. 

Rationalism.  Sec  Nature  of  Jesus. 

Renan,  M.,  on  the  character  of  Christ, 
10 ;  on  his  sovereignty  of  spirit,  276. 

Repentance,  its  true  meaning  and  spirit, 
111. 

Retaliation,  —  Revenge,  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  339. 

Rochette,  Raoul,  lectures  on  ancient 
art,  125. 

Romans,  Christian  converts  among  the, 
364. 

Sahhatk,  Jewish  laws  and  observances, 
267  ;  the  conflict  with  the  Sanhedrim, 
267  ;  the  plucking  of  ears  of  grain, 
273  ;  healing  the  paralytic,  276  ;  real 
significance  of  the  controversy,  278 ; 
the  Sabbath  made  for  man,  279. 

Sacrifices,  89. 

Sadducees,  their  doctrines  and  relations 
toward  the  people,  168. 

St.  Augustine  on  the  four  Evangel- 
ists, 5. 
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Samaria,  its  population,  160;  history 
and  iniiabitanta,  235 ;  enmity  with  the 
Jews,  235 ;  cordial  reception  of  truth 
and  hospitahty,  253. 

>Sanhedriin,  questions  John,  the  forerun- 
ner of  Jesus,  103.     Sec  also  Sabbath. 

8.VTAN,  mediajval  art  representations  of 
evil  spirits,  1 25  ;  they  have  corrupted 
the  popular  ideas  to  this  day,  126 ;  the 
Devil  pictured  by  the  monks  is  de- 
grading to  the  narrative,  126  ;  a  true 
conception  of  the  Evil  One,  126. 

Saviour,  Hebrew  forms  of  the  name, 
105. 

Scribes  and  Pharisees.     See  Pharisees. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Beatitudes, 
Mount  Hattin,  the  scene  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  305 ;  extract  from 
Stanley's  Sinai,  306 ;  the  various  ac- 
counts of  the  sermon,  307  ;  contrast 
between  the  sermon  and  the  giving  of 
the  law  from  Sinai,  309;  character 
and  purpose  of  the  sermon,  309; 
"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,"  316  ; 
"Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,"  317  ; 
"  Blessed  are  the  meek,"  318  ;  "  Bless- 
ed are  they  who  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,"  320  ;  "  Blessed 
are  the  merciful,"  321 ;  "  Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart,"  322 ;  "  Blessed  are 
the  peacemakers,"  323 ;  "  Blessed  are 
tliey  who  are  persecuted  for  righteous- 
ness' sake,"  325  ;  the  sermon  Jesus's 
view  of  the  spiritual  ethics  of  the  new 
life,  334  ;  where  it  contested  the  popu- 
lar interpretation  of  the  law,  335 ; 
murder,  335  ;  adultery,  337 ;  divorce, 
337  ;  oaths,  339 ;  retaliation,  339  ; 
disinterested  benevolence,  341 ;  alms- 
giving, 342  ;  prayer,  —  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  342 ;  fasting,  350 ;  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth,  351 ;  general  consider- 
ations upon  the  sermon,  353. 

Shechem,  the  vale  of,  and  its  beauties, 
231 ;  connection  with  great  events  of 
Jewish  history,  233. 

Simeon,  the  prophetic  rapture  o^  34. 

Son  of  David,  is  not  this  the,  301 


29 


Son  of  Afan,  significance  of  the  name, 
183 ;  by  it  Christ  emphasized  his  mis- 
sion, 183. 

Son  of  (lOil,  Jesus  assumes  the  title,  271 . 

Sony,  the,  of  Mary,  23  ;  of  Hannah,  24  ; 
of  Zacharias,  26 ;  of  the  pilgrims  to 
Jerusalem,  70. 

Stanley,  on  the  Mount  of  tht  Beati- 
tudes, 306. 

Star  in  the  East,  the,  36. 

Susanna,  one  of  Christ's  attendants, 
383. 

Synagogues,  order  of  service  in  the,  257. 

Tabernacles.     Sec  Feasts. 

Teachings  of  Christ,  his  methods  of, 
212. 

Temperance  reformers,  and  the  wedding 
at  Cana,  190  ;  wine  and  alcohols  con- 
sidered, 191 ;  conclusions  from  Christ's 
example,  193. 

Temple,  the,  at  Jerusalem,  203 ;  trafiick- 
ing  in, — extent  and  reason  of  it, 
207. 

Temptations  op  Christ  iu  the  wil- 
derness, the  three  narratives,  by  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke,  115  ;  place  of 
the  temptations,  —  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  the  mountains  of  Moab,  — 
was  one  called  Quarantania,  of  the 
line  of  mountains  westward  of  Jericho, 
115  ;  accordance  of  these  events  with 
the  elder  Hebrew  nature,  116;  light 
afforded  by  the  visions  of  Ezekicl, 
117;  the  forty  days'  fasting  a  private 
struggle  and  protection,  117;  the  si- 
lence of  Jesus  upon  the  subject,  117; 
his  struggles  with  the  powers  of  the 
invisible  world,  and  his  victory,  118; 
the  belief  of  his  disciples,  —  the  teach- 
ing of  the  apostles  and  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  Church  agree  as  to  their 
reality,  118;  the  inspiration  of  com- 
fort from  his  victory  over  the  utmost 
that  Satan  could  attempt,  119;  the 
nature  of  prophetic  inspiration,  121; 
the  mystery  of  his  pure  being,  124; 
his  trials  and  persecutions  and  con- 
sciousness  of  power,   124;    the  flrst 
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temptation,  "  command  that  these 
stones  lyj  made  bread,"  125;  Satan, 
mediuival  and  modern  representations 
of  evil  sjiirits,  I'jr*;  liocliette's  lec- 
tures on  ancient  art,  125;  the  popular 
idea  of  Satan  to  this  day,  126  ;  a  true 
conception  of  the  Evil  One,  120  ;  tiic 
prophetic  symbolism  of  the  first  temp- 
tation,—  the  second  temptation,  "cast 
thyself  down  from  hence,"  129;  its 
appeal  to  the  love  of  praise  and  the 
principle  of  admiration  in  the  multi- 
tude, 129 ;  the  third  temptation,  the 
mountain-top,  —  its  tremendous  force, 
130  ;  considerations  of  the  theories  of 
the  temptations,  131  ;  the  objections 
to  the  literal  history,  —  w  liy  the  the- 
ory of  a  symbolic  vision  is  preferable, 
132 ;  the  practical  bcuetit  of  this  pas- 
sage in  the  life  of  Jesus,  132. 

Thkf,  the,  that  <  icth  in  the  night, 
408. 

Thompson,  the  missionary,  on  caves  in 
Palestine,  29  ;  on  leprosy,  290. 

Tu.'eh-e  Tribes.     See  Feasts. 

UnheUif  of  the  people's  leaders,  Ciirist's 
severity  towards,  366. 

Van  de  Velde,  on  Palestine  and  the 
vale  of  Shechem,  231. 

Virgin,  deification  of  the,  by  art,  16. 

Wutvhing  for  the  Lord,  408. 

Water,  its  ceremonial  use,  223. 

Water  vessels  among  the  Hebrews,  189. 


Wealth,  the  puisuit  of,  —  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  351. 

Wi'ddiiuj,  the,  in  Cana,  —  uncertainty  as 
to  which  Cana,  184;  the  presence  of 
Jesus  and  its  significance,  184  ;  social 
and  joyous  habits  of  the  Jews,  184; 
the  scene  described,  185;  sobriety  of 
such  occasions,  185 ;  Christ's  geni- 
ality as  a  guest,  187;  the  wine  ex- 
hausted, 188;  the  first  miracle,  189; 
the  character  of  the  wine,  190;  Cvn- 
(jreyational  llvview  on  Rev,  W.  M. 
Thayer's  "  Communion  Wine,"  &c., 
190;  wine  and  alcohol  considered, 
191  ;  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
Christ's  example,  193. 

Weddings  among  the  Jews,  1 85. 

Wine.     See  Wedding  in  Cana, 

Woman,  Christ's  humanity  toward  the 
sinning,  249. 

WooLSEY,  President,  on  the  mother 
and  brethren  of  Jesus,  394. 

Zaciiarias,  the  priest,  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  11 ;  his  life  and  duties,  12; 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  appears  to  him, 
12;  the  promise  of  a  son,  13  ;  Zacha- 
rias  doubts  and  is  stridden  dumb,  13  ; 
their  hopes  of  a  Messiah,  14  ;  return 
to  the  "hill  country,"  14;  arrival  of 
Mary,  2\  ;  the  birth  and  naming  of 
John,  25 ;  his  lips  were  unsealed,  — 
his  song  of  thanksgiving,  26 ;  Lis 
prophecy  of  Jolin's  greatness,  27. 
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